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I. 


PRESENT HINDRANCES TO MISSIONS AND 
THEIR REMEDIES. 


HE cause of Foreign Missions is manifestly growing in favor 
with its friends, and possibly in disfavor with its enemies and 
critics. The number of its friends is steadily increasing from year 
to year. They are greatly reinforced from the ranks of the young. 
The prayers of Christian mothers who have been enlisted in the 
work of Foreign Missions for the last twenty-five years have been 
answered, not only on the mission fields, but in the enlarged knowl- 
edge and quickened interest of their own sons and daughters here 
at home. Students’ Volunteer Movements, Inter-Seminary Mission- 
ary Conventions, and Christian Endeavor Societies are the results. 
And very naturally under such circumstances an increased interest 
is taken by many pastors and churches; and the preaching of an 
earnest missionary sermon, or the holding of a missionary congress 
in Synod or Presbytery, is a much more frequent occurrence than 
formerly. Theological instruction in our seminaries has never 
before placed so much emphasis on the work of Foreign Missions. 
But on the other hand there is also an increase in the forces 
opposed to Foreign Missions. The enemies of the cause are multi- 
plied; they are more outspoken; they are more inventive of 
objections; they are more bitter; and this, perhaps, for the reason 
that the work of missions has assumed greater proportions, and by its 
success has challenged increased attention among intelligent men 
and women of all classes. The secular magazines and newspapers 
have found it worth while to discuss the subject—its progress—its 
economics—its diplomatic bearings—the burden and bother of it 
138 
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to western governments. This conflict of opinion is an old one, but 
it has some new elements. Now, as never before, the battle of 
truth with error is on. And it is,on the whole, auspicious that 
this world-wide crusade of the Christian Church has at least won 
the attention of the general public; and that it is, and will continue 
to be, thoroughly and unsparingly discussed. 

Every great enterprise depending at all upon human sagacity 
requires an occasional reéxamination. To admit this is no confes- 
sion of failure; it may be only a means to a fuller appreciation of 
past success. The work of Christian missions “after a century,” 
to limit our view to the modern movement, calls for such a review. 
It opens the way for a broader intelligence, possibly for improved 
methods. The anti-mission tirade has become a popular fad, be- 
cause, pertaining to interests at a safe distance, it can be exploited 
by men of little brains and still less accurate information. ‘The only 
remedy must be found in the diffusion of full, accurate, and general 
knowledge. Some of our stock criticisms are amusing and often 
fatal solvents of each other. Thus it is a “bootless enterprise” 
because so inadequate and ineffectual ; and yet itis a “ troublesome 
impertinence,” enkindling widespread animosities and threatening 
the peace of nations. Again it is “ wholly uncalled for” because 
the races of men are already so good, or it is “a waste of energy ” 
because most of them are so bad. According to one, the fellow- 
mortal to whom we offer “ our religion” as a substitute for his own, 
will feel insulted and injured because he is already a brother in full 
sympathy with our every truly religious aspiration; but another 
insists that we shall find him destitute of any dimmest conception 
of God, or any religious emotion, and that he will probably end our 
interview by adding us to his larder for a cannibal feast. Men and 
women who know nothing of our own Anglo-Saxon history will de- 
clare oracularly that it isimpossible that a great nation shall change 
its religion ; and those who never knew the reflex blessing of giving 
for any unselfish object, are sure that the work of missions tends to 
impoverish the Church and the country. Many of these current 
cavils may pass without notice. They have been answered many 
times, though as new generations of ignorance are constantly spring- 
ing up they will be repeated indefinitely by those who hate the 
cause of missions or desire a pretext for neglecting it. 

I propose in this paper to inquire what are some of the more 
formidable obstacles which confront this great enterprise in this 
closing decade of the century, and how they are to be met. Some 
of these are not new, others are, or at least they have come into 
new prominence. 

1. One difficulty which threatens the future work of missions 
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appears in the alarm manifested by Oriental governments at the 
success of the Christian propaganda. Roman emperors like Marcus 
Aurelius sincerely believed that the extension of Christianity in 
their time meant the overthrow, not merely of moribund supersti- 
tions, but of the whole political and social fabric of Roman society. 
And if we place ourselves in the position of the Turk or other 
Moslem rulers, it will not be difficult to understand how the multi- 
plication of Protestant schools and churches, the revolution of 
Koranic ideas of woman’s position, and the general diffusion of a 
higher code of ethics might seem fatal to Mohammedan civilization; 
and it would not be strange if just in proportion to the success of 
Christian missions the opposition of Moslem rulers should become 
more pronounced. To a greater or less extent the anti-foreign 
spirit in Japan may find asimilar explanation. Japanese Buddhists 
have not been so active and aggressive for centuries as at the present 
time. In Japan, however, the great truth is recognized that free- 
dom of thought is the condition of progress, and that all systems of 
faith or philosophy must wage their conflicts in an open field. 

Now these peculiar elements in the missionary problem require 
peculiar treatment. There should be candor in admitting whatever is 
good in national faiths or customs and an avoidance of indiscriminate 
denunciation, and of whatever tends to the disloyalty or the denation- 
alization of non-Christian peoples. The best of causes may sometimes 
learn wisdom and discretion from the antagonisms which it encoun- 
ters. There is nothing so good in this world that it may not be 
misapprehended and abused. Even Paul’s resolve, to know nothing 
save Christ and Him crucified, may be perverted by the missionary 
into an excuse for his ignorance of some things which he ought to 
know. No enterprise requires greater tact, a more generous cour- 
tesy, a finer sense of what is due to the moral sensibilities of those 
whom we would win from error, or a more just recognition of their 
proper relations to the governments under which they live. No 
one on a modern mission field should attempt the rdle of « Jehu or 
a Luther or a John Knox: the environment is different: the exam- 
ple of Paul who taught allegiance to the existing “powers” is far 
safer. Serious evils have sometimes resulted from a misguided and 
mistaken zeal just here. Those Roman Catholic missionaries in 
Shantung who are said, on good authority, to offer to all converts pro- 
tection (backed by the fear of French gunboats) against the local 
magistrates, are guilty not only of moral dereliction but of a suicidal 
policy. 

The Chinese Minister at Washington, Pung Quang Yu, in a 
paper presented at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, very 
justly complained of the many instances in which missions, backed 
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by their governments, had pressed the rights of their native converts 
against the jurisdiction of the local authorities of their own land ; 
and he condemned this mistaken and unjust policy as a fatal barrier 
to missionary success. The true aim of the missionary is to labor 
loyally and judiciously, not for the overthrow of governments, but 
for that enlightenment which shall render the people better subjects 
and the governments themselves more just and humane. It would 
have converted Marcus Aurelius as well as his subjects, and he cer- 
tainly would have made a far better Christian than Constantine or 
Vladimir or Olaf Tryggvison. 

2. Another difficulty in the way of missionary success among 
Oriental nations lies in the conflict which by implication Christi- 
anity presents to the prevalent worship of ancestors. In China this 
filial reverence amounts to a religion, and among the educated 
classes it is about the only religion. In India the ceremonial 
Sradda performed for the peace of a departed father is one of 
the most sacred of all religious duties. Now, however vague 
the conceptions of the Chinese Confucianist, or the Hindu pan- 
theist, may be concerning the condition of the dead, Christianity 
teaches him that the souls of his revered father and all his 
long line of ancestors are still living, and as they knew nothing 
of salvation by Jesus Christ the implication is that they are forever 
lost. This is indeed a tremendous stone of stumbling. When in 
the first century A.D. Buddhism was preached and accepted in 
China it also taught that the debt of moral evil must be paid in the 
life to come, but it did not present the issue so sharply. It did not 
judge men with regard to a definite and hopeless deficiency. It 
taught simply that a man’s sowing, of whatever kind, must bring forth 
a corresponding harvest. And, moreover, the doctrine of transmi- 
gration offered many future chances; while according to the logic 
of the Christian missionary the one probation of the unblest ances- 
tor was final. It is not well to underestimate this offense of the 
Cross of Christ as it appears to a Mongolian. An intelligent appre- 
ciation of it will beget a prayerful sympathy for the missionary and 
his heavy task. But what I wish particularly to meet is the flip- 
pant cavil of those who, with no interest in religion of any kind, 
have made the most of this particular plea in their assailments of 
the work of missions, as if they alone had thought of it. Mission- 
aries have pondered it more thoroughly and felt it a thousand times 
more deeply than any critic, but instead of laying aside their work, 
they have been stirred to greater diligence. When Dr. Hunter 
Corbett was called upon some years ago by a church elder, who 
with eyes swollen with weeping, told him half apologetically, that 
he had been praying all night for his deceased father who had never 
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heard of Christ, the missionary’s heart was stirred: to its profound- 
est depths; and when the poor man, still weeping, reproached the 
Christian world for having so long withheld the glad tidings which 
it had possessed for nearly two thousand years, the natural inference 
from his rebuke certainly was not that it should incur the guilt of 
a still longer delay, but rather that it should fulfill the long neglected 
duty with ever-increasing zeal. 

There are many sad mysteries in the past history of this world. 
Science presents even more of them than Revelation. The sceptical 
philosopher discourses calmly upon the enormous waste of life which 
the doctrine of evolution supposes; he contemplates serenely the 
carnival of death in which for “millions of years” the strong 
have devoured the weak; he approves the continuance of the same 
ruthless conflict by man against man during the long ages of his 
prehistoric career, and he finds the final cause, the justification for 
all this, in the higher estate of our present manhood. 

But the Christian Church cannot adopt this optimistic view of 
the past. It recognizes the mystery overhanging the bygone ages 
of the world, and while it believes that the “world order” as a 
whole is infinitely wise and benevolent in the mind of Him who 
encompasses the ages and to whom a thousand years are but as one 
day and one day as a thousand years, yet it is taught to believe 
“ that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now,” waiting for the full appearing of Him who is the world’s 
Light and Life. Moreover, it believes that a knowledge of God 
which was once revealed to men has been set aside by the Gentile 
nations who have worshiped the creature more than the Creator, 
and that this fact, were there no other, has delayed and still delays 
the full manifestation of the Son of God. The plea that the sad 
implication of Christian doctrine should constitute a reason for 
desisting from missionary effort for the present generation in China 
or elsewhere involves an argument which proves too much. It 
would block the preaching of the Gospel everywhere except to the 
children of the saints. For the past history of the human race this 
generation is not responsible ; but for those who believe in Christ 
as the only Saviour of men there is no option. What degrees of 
light the Spirit of God may have imparted to men of past ages, or 
what may be the number of those who, having “ by patient con- 
tinuance in well doing” sought “glory and immortality,” have 
found “ eternal life” through the blood of Christ, we cannot know. 
We only know that to-day we have a distinct message to offer, a 
more sure word of prophecy, Christ evidently set forth crucified 
among men. The wise missionary will not dwell upon the condi- 
tion of dead ancestors, but will lovingly present the offer of 
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redemption to the living. Experience shows that the common 
people in China and elsewhere receive the offer gladly, and to the 
literati, the Pharisees of China, the inference to be drawn concern- 
ing ancestors is not more distasteful than was the preaching of 
Christ to the Pharisees of Judea, whose ancestors had embraced 
idolatry even after having known the truth, and had stoned the 
prophets who were sent to reclaim them. Nor are the implications 
of the Gospel message now at all different from what they were 
when Paul proclaimed the same doctrines to the proud sages of 
Athens, and to the whole heathen world of his time. The procla- 
mation of the truth has always presented the same alternatives as a 
savour of life or of death, and any alleged reasons why it should 
not be proclaimed to heathen nations now, might have been urged 
in the Middle Ages against all Christian effort among our ancestors, 
the Norsemen and the Druid Celts. 

3. The work of missions suffers in our time from the prevalence 
of a sentimental and meaningless plea for the brotherhood of men 
and Fatherhood of God. This seems very plausible and even Christ- 
like. It poses, however, as the very opposite of “ traditional Chris- 
tianity,” and chides its alleged narrowness and‘ bigotry. It is a 
brotherhood to be obtained not by transformation and elevation of 
character, but by the elimination of all the more salient and dis- 
tinctive elements in the faiths and customs of men. It isa leveler 
which virtually demolishes; yet it passes for a beneficent gospel of 
love, the very highest attainment of this advanced age. It was 
not first preached on the platform of the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions: it had already been proclaimed by the late Cheshub 
Chunder Sen, of the Indian Brahmo Somaj, who in a published ap- 
peal invited all religionists of the world to unite in “One Theistic 
Church of the New Dispensation which isin Calcutta.” Somewhat 
later the gifted Hindu Mohini Chatterji, translator of the Bhagavad 
Gita, took the same broad and seemingly generous ground, admit- 
ting that Jesus as well as Krishna was probably an incarnation of 
Vishnu. Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, disciple and successor of Chunder 
Sen, after listening to the appeals for universal brotherhood at 
Chicago, informed the audience that they were only taking the 
ground which the Brahmo Somaj had advocated for half a century. 

Now any theory of brotherhood embracing all faiths of men 
without distinction, welcoming the purest and the most degrading 
systems, however antagonistic their principles and however hostile 
their spirit, must be fatal to the fundamental conception of Christian 
missions. For, if men are all that they should be and only need mu. 
tually to recognize that ‘fact, what necessity is there for a Gospel of 
Salvation? If monotheism can be at one with polytheism, if the 
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atheism of Buddha can fraternize with the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, if the fierce Moslem Turks and Koords can really be made 
to love the Armenian Christians by the rhetorical enthusiasm of a 
conventicle, all men will no doubt rejoice in the blessed consumma- 
tion. But the outlook was in fact never less promising than now. 
Christianity with its missions is not the only obstacle in the way of 
this all-embracing “Universal Religion.” No one of the great 
faiths is ready for an amalgamation: Confucianists would spurn the 
idea: Mohammedans would trample on it with contempt. 

The harm done at the “ Parliament” was due not to the presen- 
tation of all faiths by their adherents, but to the hasty conclusions, 
the childish adulation, the unthinking gush, which in one instance, 
at least, was carried toa disgusting extreme. Nobody had changed 
his opinions. The old systems stiffened by the lapse of centuries 
still sat there side by side all unchanged and unmoved. As well 
might one have expected to witness a loving compromise between 
the Memnonian statues, or scenes of Pentecostal transformation and 
ecstasy among the mouldering pillars of Karnac, as tosee Hinduism 
and Islam fused together in an hour. Even in India, Chunder 
Sen’s appeal has attracted scarcely 3000 out of a population of 
280,000,000. Mohammed Webb came straight back from the 
Parliament of Religions, and Baalam-like hired a renegade Syrian 
to “curse Jacob” on the platform of Chickering Hall. Gandhi 
and Vivekananda began at once courses of lectures against missions 
and Christianity. Others returned to India and Japan and an- 
nounced that America seemed ready to confess the superiority of 
the Oriental faiths. 

This notion of a universal religion has undergone some modifica- 
tion under the auspices of what is known as the ‘“ Parliament 
Extension.” It is proposed to unite all men of whatever race or 
cult in one church universal, with monism as the one article of its 
creed. It should perhaps be explained to all Medes, Parthians and 
Elamites of the East and the West, that monism is now interpreted 
to mean the divine immanence of pantheism, plus transcendence, 
plus divine personality. But monism, whatever else it is, is in this 
relation only a common catch-word. There can be no brotherhood 
without unity of religious faith, and that unity should rest in the 
highest and purest faith. Nowhere short of that can the moral goal 
of mankind be placed. A half-way ground, a truce, a compromise, 
where truth is concerned, is a sacrifice of man’s true birthright, and 
an insult to God. Meanwhile the assumption that Christianity 
occupies a lower or narrower ground than this new gospel, is as 
far as possible from the truth. Even in the common brotherhood 
of humanity the teaching of the New Testament took the lead of 
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all the best and noblest philosophy of Greece and Rome. Instead 
of the wide and cruel distinctions which even Plato had inculcated, 
it taught men to regard the lowest ranks and even slaves as entitled 
to human fellowship. Christ broke down the narrow nationalism 
of the Pharisees by His recognition of Samaritans, Romans, and 
Syrophcenicians. Peter first proclaimed the great truth that God 
is no respecter of persons. Paul gave to the dictum of Aratus 
a world-wide application which made all mankind the “ offspring ” 
of a common father. From the days of Paul to the present time, 
Christianity has held the lead in all practical philanthropy. To- 
day the Christian Church is the chief’ organized charity of the 
world for even humanitarian work. It sends relief to the ends of the 
earth in time of famine: its hospitals and asylums are found in all 
latitudes and climes: Protestants and Catholics vie with each other 
everywhere in the care of the sick, the orphan and the leper; and 
on the bloody battlefields of the world their angels of mercy appear 
amid the smoke and confusion of war and under the sacred banner 
of the Cross. 

But there are brotherhoods and brotherhoods, and the New Tes- 
tament recognizes each in its place. Paul regarded Onesimus as 
entitled to fraternal recognition while yet a slave, and his kindness 
won his heart and led him to the truth. But he had something 
quite different in mind when he pled with his master Philemon, to 
regard him no longer as a servant but as a brother in Christ—a 
brother in the divine fellowship of a common faith and a common 
union with God. No platform proclamation could have wrought 
this change, nor can it change any man or any race of men. The 
Christian Church prefers Paul’s plan to that of the Parliament 
Extension. Almost any faith having even a modicum of moral 
power is better than a vapid emulsion of faiths and no faiths. 

This plea for a universal brotherhood of religions has been rein- 
forced by the plausible claim that some at least of the great religions 
are all that is essential for the races that cherish them, and that so 
far certainly, missions are worse than useless. The practical effect of 
this claim is increased by the fact that the average knowledge of ovr 
Christian communities concerning these faiths is too slight to afford 
a successful refutation. But it were an error to assume, as many do, 
that systems of religion which the Christian world does not thor- 
oughly understand, are for that reason any more likely to prove 
true or worthy. The masses of our people have based their judg- 
ment upon the opinions of those who do understand them. When 
in the Chicago Parliament of Religions, Darmapala, of Ceylon, 
called for an expression from all who had read the life of Buddha, 
and was responded to by only five, he put the test question in a 
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misleading form, and the response was therefore misleading. Ac- 
cording to the best scholarship there is no life of Buddha, no con- 
nected biography has descended to us from the early canons. Had 
the speaker called for all those who knew more or less of Buddhism 
and of the settled verdict which the history of the ages had put 
upon it, he might have been answered by hundreds. 

Time and space forbid that I should here enter upon the question 
whether Buddhism is all that isclaimed for it as a sufficient “ Light 
of Asia,” or whether Mohammedanism has proved a blessing to 
North Africa, or is now a blessing to Armenia or Koordistan. 
Even if we were to grant this claim, which just now appears more 
preposterous than ever, even if it were true that the philosophies 
which appeal to the more intellectual classes in the Orient are all 
that is alleged, and all that is needful for their eternal weal, yet 
what shall be done for the untold millions of men who find these 
subtle philosophies beyond their reach, and whose plodding and 
unreasoning lives are scarcely above the life of the brute? 

If we admit that the literati of China have reason to be satisfied 
with the Analects of Confucius, yet what of the millions, in fact the 
majority of the Chinese masses, who are real spirit worshipers,—to 
whom the forests, the rivers, the mountains are all haunted by 
animistic hobgoblins, and who drag out their lives under the invis- 
ible spell of “ fungshuay!” What if we admit that in India there 
are thousands of learned Vedantists and a few thousand members 
of the Somajes who need no further light, yet what of the hundred 
and thirty or forty millions of whom Mr. Mozoomdar himself has 
said that they know nothing of philosophy of any kind? Whatever 
may be said of those who worship the Krishna of the Bhagavad, 
who shall save the degraded worshipers of Krishna as the god of lust, 
or those who worship cattle and apes and serpents? Or if we were 
to exclude all of India, China and Japan, there would still be dark 
pagan Africa, which even down to the close of this nineteenth cen- 
tury has remained terror-stricken by a perpetual nightmare of cruel 
superstitions, Such witnesses as Leighton Wilson, H. R. Nassau, 
Chatelain and A. C. Good have assured us that the many tribes 
occupying the vast territory extending from two degrees north of 
the equator down to Caffraria are believers in the one supreme and 
self-existent creator, Anyambe, or Njambe, or Nzambe. But they 
do not worship this being because they have for ages been taught by 
jugglers that their creator cares nothing for them, but has left them 
at the mercy of countless malignant spirits. These spirits oppress 
and torment the people either directly or through the personality 
of men and women whom they possess as witches. Whenever a 
natural death occurs, somebody is at once accused of having been 
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the cause and the accused must also die. This state of things fills 
every community with perpetual horror; it redoubles all the woes 
of life, and fills every mind not only with a dread of malignant 
demons, but with suspicions towards friends and neighbors and even 
kindred. Let me appeal to every thoughtful mind, is there or is 
there not here a call for the work of Christian missions? Even on 
the ground of a common humanity, should not the philanthropic of 
all favored lands and all creeds come to the rescue of these millions? 
To the humanitarian, however skeptical and out of sympathy with 
Christian propagandism, this appeal speaks with resistless force, 
while to the true Christian, Dark Africa presents a practical illus- 
tration of that awful thraldom which Christ meant when He com- 
missioned Paul to the Gentiles, “to turn them from darkness to 
light and from the power of Satan (in this case Satans) unto God.” 
How urgent and noble an errand to assure those deluded millions 
that Anyambe has not abandoned them to demons, but has so loved 
them as to give His Son as a sacrifice that they may have eternal 
life | 

4. While dealing thus plainly with the impracticable theory 
of a fusion of all religions under the name of brotherhood, I frankly 
admit another obstacle which has sometimes prevented the high- 
est missionary success. In a sermon preached in Westminster 
Abbey by Dean Stanley in 1872, he gave seven different reasons 
for increased encouragement in the work of Foreign Missions, one 
of which was that the Christian world was coming to understand 
more clearly the nature of heathen systems and the true methods 
of dealing with them. The Church in this country was not quite 
ready to adopt Dean Stanley’s position at that time; it is, however, 
much better prepared to approve of it to-day. If the advocates of 
universal fraternity meant only a more fraternal spirit, in dealing 
with non-Christian systems, in respecting the sincere convictions of 
men however erroneous, in allowing and crediting whatever of 
iruth they have to present, in recognizing their ethical standards 
which are in some respects high, in encouraging their love of coun- 
try and of race, in welcoming them to a common fellowship as the 
children of a common Father, in avoiding denunciation, and winning 
them in a spirit of love; we too would join hands with all others 
in promoting such an object. It is true that the Christian Church 
has been more or less at fault. Missionaries have sometimes seemed 
to suppose that the most successful plan was to cut up heathenism 
by the roots. It has scarcely been thought necessary to know any- 
thing about what the non-Christian peoples believe or disbelieve, 
since the one aim is to tell the “Old, Old Story,” and to cast aside 
whatever shall hinder its progress and triumph. 
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But I am by no means admitting that missionary work has been 
at fault in the main. With some exceptions, it has been from first 
to last a work of love fully attested by the sacrifices which have 
been so freely made, Yet there is a change, and it will be more and 
more marked. Missionary addresses will not hereafter be illustrated 
by the exhibition of idols and other evidences of depravity (intelli- 
gent Hindus and Buddhists have indignantly pointed to the images 
and pictures of the church); on the contrary there will be more of 
the tact of Paul when he referred to the altar to the unknown god. 
This will not be a new method; it will simply be a return to the 
New Testament plan; to the delicacy exemplified by Christ Him- 
self; to the uniform kindliness with which the apostles proclaimed 
the truth. I do not forget that in the Old Testament, denunciation 
and even ridicule, were poured upon the wickedness and the puer- 
ilities of idolatry. But it were a mistake to suppose that the ethics 
of Buddhism are to receive the same treatment as that most diabol- 
ical cult of Baalism which prostituted women, practiced sodomy, 
and crowned its heaven-daring iniquity by sacrificing holocausts of 
innocent children in the fires of Moloch. Besides, the prophets 
were not preaching to heathen tribes, whom they would conciliate 
and win, but to their own intelligent but stultified people who were 
constantly in danger of lapsing from the worship of their wonder- 
working God into that of idols which a man (and this was the 
irony) might whittle from a piece of firewood. When God remon- 
strated with Jonah, that querulous foreign missionary to Nineveh, 
He enjoined gentleness and compassion, and especially towards 
the multitudes of children. 

5. A gross misconception which lies against the missionary enter- 
prise, is the ignorant but rather popular assumption that it only 
represents the fanatical zeal of a few hundred enthusiasts who have 
gone to the mission fields under the promptings of a temperament 
which otherwise would have drawn them into chimerical schemes 
somewhere else. 

One of our leading daily papers recently published an article 
entitled “ Moral Hysteria.” The work of Foreign Missions was 
drawn upon mainly for illustrations of that diseased sensibility 
which the name implies, though certain other philanthropic enter- 
prises were also assigned a place. Quite in the same spirit a writer 
in one of the London papers, while speaking of the troubles in 
which missionaries had become involved in China, found some 
comfort in the fact that this crazy enterprise had rid England of 
a certain per cent. of impracticable and dangerous “ faddists.” It 
is, and yet perhaps it is not, surprising that writers of this stamp 
should know so littie of what the missionary enterprise really is. 
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Even the most ignorant ought to know that behind each “ faddist ” 
are whole communities of Christian people whose intelligent inter- 
est and gifts and prayers he represents. No Christian denomination, 
Protestant or Catholic, would be without its share in the missionary 
work. Christianity itself is a mission, and missions are Christi- 
anity. Old Testament prophecy breathes a missionary spirit, and 
the new Testament is a missionary volume. The Christian nations 
of the world are the fruits of missions. We ourselves owe our 
civilization to the heralding of the Cross to our savage ancestors. 
Much of the best intellectual ability has been given to this great 
enterprise, while in no other sphere has so lofty a moral heroism 
been displayed. It has confessedly been the broadest and the 
grandest manifestation of our world-embracing Christianity. It has 
touched the highest water-mark of disinterestedness and Christlike- 
ness. It aims to overcome all selfishness of the individual, the 
Church, the nation, and to put upon Christian service the full meas- 
ure of Christ’s universal kingdom. It would be easy to show that 
vast and substantial interests of a secular nature had been promoted 
by this “ Moral Hysteria” of the missionary spirit,—savage tribes 
tamed and elevated in material comfort and the arts of life, com- 
mercial intercourse advanced, oppressions overcome, destructive 
wars averted, education promoted, the havoc of disease and death 
arrested, general science enriched and extended; but all this is sub- 
ordinate to the moral and spiritual enlightenment which many a 
dark land has at length welcomed. 

The sublimest spectacle which the world presents to-day is that 
of scores of great Christian bodies working side by side on all con- 
tinents and in the islands of the sea, printing their Bibles in three 
hundred languages, establishing schools and colleges, hospitals and 
churches, and demonstrating the fact that the Gospel bears the same 
precious fruits among men of every kindred, tongue and tribe. 
One of the most needful and important services that the pulpit can 
render just now is to present the Christian faith as a propaganda, to 
urge forward the evangelization of the world as the great work for 
which the Church exists. We should take alarm when the senti- 
ment of the world has become so dead that the unselfishness of 
Christ’s Great Commission is regarded as proof of a disordered 
brain. 

6. Still another hindrance to the great work of missions is the 
subtle but widespread influence of the doctrine of evolution, It 
may seem difficult to trace its effects, but they exist. Not only 
does this hypothesis assume a different genesis of religion from that 
which is found in the Word of God, and which underlies the plan of 
salvation, but it supposes an entirely different process of moral ad- 
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vancement; it discredits all ideas of preternatural revelation or 
other special means of grace. Assuming that man’s religious life 
began with fetishism, or low forms of animism, and has advanced 
by slow changes—so slow as to be imperceptible—its presuppositions 
are, of course, subversive of any doctrine of a new spiritual birth. 
Its implication is that a sudden or even rapid transformation of men 
by renewing grace is too preposterous to be thought of by intelli- 
gent people, and is especially absurd in the light of nineteenth-cen- 
tury science. 

We are told that these slow intellectual and moral changes are 
attended by modifications in the tissue of the brain and nerves, and 
that gradually as races are elevated, corresponding changes will 
occur in the shape of the skull. I take no issue with these 
hypotheses which contain a modicum of truth, but only with their 
dogmatic sweep. The conclusion is at once reached, that super- 
natural religion, with its doctrine of regeneration, is an impossibility ; 
that generations must pass away before any great moral change can 
be wrought. On the other hand, the missionary work supposes that 
the savage man may be converted by the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost so radically that not only life-long habits, but the force of 
heredity may be radically changed. The missionary work has 
thrown great light upon this subject. Over against the speculations 
of theorists, it points to vast island populations in the Pacific which 
within a score of years have been transformed from ferocious can- 
nibals to earnest Christian men and women who give largely of 
their means, keep the Sabbath, observe family worship and all the 
ordinances of religion, and who freely offer themselves as missiona- 
ries to other islands where they are aware that others have sacri- 
ficed their lives for Christ’s sake. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
of greater and more radical changes than have been wrought by the 
regenerating power of the Gospel, and that not only in our day, but 
all along the history of the Church, where the Gospel has for the 
first time been preached amid the habitations of cruelty. I do not 
propose to enter upon any discussion of the hypothesis of evolution. 
Whether it bridges the abyss between mankind and the brute crea- 
tion remains still a question. In the moral history of mankind 
there have been many instances of gradual development, and quite 
as many also of degeneration. The objection which I now raise 
lies only against the sweeping assumption that everything in this 
world is to be accounted for on this hypothesis, and that the doc- 
trine of supernatural power in the redemption of the world must be 
laid aside. It behooves the Christian Church, and especially the 
ministry, carefully to study the history of missions, past and present, 
in its relations to this subject. Its achievements and successes 
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afford a great corroborative support to the theology of the Church. 
They are in evidence that in our own generation, thousands of con- 
verted savages have lived transformed and consistent lives under 
great discouragements, and that hundreds have joyfully suffered 
persecution, even unto death. There is no explanation that can be 
given to the religious phenomena of Madagascar, Uganda, Samoa, 
the New Hebrides, Fiji and Metlekatla, except that the Gospel has 
fully proved itself the power of God unto salvation to savages and 
cannibals, and that of many races, and in all lands and climes and 
environments. 

7. Again the work of Foreign Missions is and will be impeded 
by;the present diplomatic situation among the leading powers of the 
world. One element in the case is the insatiate desire of European 
nations to take possession of all lands semi-civilized and incapable of 
self-defense. Samoa had become a prosperous and fruitful mis- 
sionary field when the scramble of European diplomacy began. 
Tahiti, a sacred name in the history of missions, has long since 
been occupied by the French with a determination, at whatever sac- 
rifice to their spiritual welfare, to subsidize those islands for com- 
mercial profit and the glory of France. The fruitful mission of the 
Presbyterian Board on the Ogowe was so hampered by a French 
protectorate that it was thought necessary to resign the mission to 
the Protestant Missionary Society of France—a society seriously 
crippled by want of funds. The glorious history of Madagascar, 
the martyr record of a past generation, the establishment of a Chris- 
tian government under a native queen, the full demonstration of the 
power of Gospel missions, all this has been counted for nothing. 
French aggression has stalked across the island with ruthless tread, 
while the despairing appeal of a terror stricken queen to the sympa- 
ties of the Christian world has seemed as unavailing as the moaning 
of the wind. 

Another phase of diplomatic barriers is seen in that deadlock of 
European powers which generation after generation has permitted 
and virtually sustained the unheard-of atrocities of Mohammedan 
despotism towards the Christian sects in the Turkish empire. It is 
a grievous blemish on the civilization of Christian Europe that self- 
ishness and mutual jealousy should afford immunity to a despotism 
which otherwise would never be tolerated in this age of the world. 
It is difficult to foresee any solution of this problem or any termina- 
tion of this sad condition of things in the, near future. The best 
powers of human sagacity and the highest impulses of philanthropy 
are alike baffled. 

Still another phase of this diplomatic question is seen in the 
recent war-like attitude of the three great Protestant Christian 
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nations—America, Britain and Germany. They represent, as we 
believe, the best and most Christ-like types of Christianity in the 
world, and yet at the beginning of the new year the impulse which 
swayed the public thought of these nations was not that which rep- 
resents the accumulated spiritual energy of three past centuries and 
which looks forward to a universal reign of peace. Itis a belligerent 
and anti-Christian spirit. It subordinates the good of the world as 
a whole to the pride of country. It is supposed to rest on a basis of 
justice in each case, but the seamless garment of justice is rent. 
Justice becomes a house divided against itself. 

Seldom have clouds of darkness hung all around the horizon with 
more perplexing obscuration than at the opening year. How is the 
great missionary work, or any interest of Redemption to be extended 
and made to dominate the thought and heart of the people as with 
a common impulse? How is the Saviour’s prayer, “ Thy kingdom 
come and thy will be done,” to be offered in sincerity and truth the 
world around amid the storm of national jealousy and distrust ? 
There is but one remedy, and that must be found in the still small 
voice of the Spirit of God which is mightier than the earthquake or 
the storm. 

8. Another hostile element which is characteristic of the times is 
that. arrogant spirit, partly literary, partly commercial, partly 
diplomatic, which has concluded that the work of Christian missions 
is a disturbing influence, a discourtesy to friendly nations, an 
anachronism in this enlightened age of the world, in short a nuisance 
which should be abated. During the discussions of the secular 
press which followed the late massacre of missionaries in China this 
spirit cropped out in all directions. The strictures which were pub- 
lished, some of them quoted from the letters of travelers, involved 
gross misrepresentation as to the causes of the violence of the 
Chinese populace. 

The chief responsibility seemed to be laid at the door of a few 
unoffending Christian women who were teaching the “Jesus Re- 
ligion.” It was assumed that the pure ethics and moral sensibility 
of the Chinese were offended by the indelicacy shown by the 
presence of unmarried women laboring ostensibly for the good of 
their sex and the instruction of little children. What would be 
amusing if it were not so wicked, was the fact that Europeans, the 
immorality of whose lives has been a blight upon the communities 
in which they lived in China, should have entered into such zealous 
sympathy with the pious protest against this foreign infringement 
upon the high moral standards of Chinese society. 

In ascribing the disturbances to missionary work in general the 
newspaper critics, even the most intelligent of them, seem to have 
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forgotten all other and deeper causes of anti-foreign animosity in 
China: the systematic and long continued injustice of the opium 
trade; the bombardment of Chinese ports for the enforcement of the 
hated traffic; the attacks of the allied armies of two European 
nations upon the capital of the empire itself and the burning of the 
Summer Palace; the outrageous brow-beating and brutality of 
European residents towards the people of China on their own soil; 
the frauds perpetrated against the customs laws of China compelling 
the Government at length to employ Europeans to protect it against 
Europeans; the uabridled immoralities of foreigners in all Chinese 
ports ; the unjust legislation of America in regard to solemn treaties ; 
the prevalence of hoodlum oppression and abuse towards the 
Chinese on our shores; the fact that for the wholesale murders of 
Chinamen at Rock Spring not one perpetrator has ever been 
brought to justice; the fact that all the great nations have claimed 
exorbitant immunities, and that sometimes for the expense of aggres. 
sions which they themselves had made: all these things are over- 
looked as causes of irritation. The missionaries are virtually 
charged with all the bother and expense and injury to “ business 
interests.” It is fair to say that with many local officials and the 
literary classes who are hoping to become officials, there is prejudice 
against Christianity as against all other foreign influences of what- 
ever kind. All western ideas are oppcsed to that present order of 
things in which lie the glory and power of the ruling classes. And the 
Chinese minister at Washington was right when he said that the cause 
of Christianity suffered greatly in being used as a watchword by the 
“Long-haired Rebels” in the Taiping rebellion of thirty years ago. 
It is also true that in every case where an indemnity for the de- 
struction of property has been claimed, whether by Protestants or 
Catholics, and the people have been compelled to make up those 
indemnities, with generally a large extra margin for the officials, 
there has been engendered a feeling of animosity in such com- 
munities. And this suggests to all missionaries and missionary 
societies great care that such indemnities when claimed shall be 
within the measure of justice. 

But while animosities are sometimes aroused against missionaries 
even among the masses, yet for the most part they are friendly ; 
they appreciate the efforts put forth for them in hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, in schools and orphanages, in the distribution of famine 
relief and in a general manifestation of sympathy. They are not fools, 
and they soon discover the difference between all this and the brow- 
beating and abuse and immoral! examples of most other foreigners. 
The testimony of Hon. John W. Foster and U.S. Minister Denby 
and others is that the people are generally well disposed towards 
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missionaries, And not foreigners only give this testimony: three 
years ago an edict was issued from the Imperial throne warning the 
people in the provinces against disturbing the missionaries, and de- 
claring that they were benevolent in their purposes and their work, 
studying only the good of the communities in which they lived. 
Quite recently a public proclamation has been made by a local 
magistrate in Hainan, which I here quote in part as showing how 
false rumors against missionaries often arise, and how they are 
sometimes publicly corrected. It is as follows: 


Deg, by the grace of the Emperor, Intendent Sub-prefect, Magistrate of 
Kuingchow district, having been promoted ten steps, and having been rewarded 
for merit ten times : 

To stop the evil reports and to conciliate the hearts of the people. 

Having obtained information that outside the city on the flats where bodies are 
buried, or coffins placed previous to their burial, certain men from outside the 
island have come who have forced open the brick receptacles and stolen the 
clothes from the coffins, I have already sent officers quietly to investigate and 
seize the thieves and have also put out a proclamation offering a reward for their 
apprehension. 

Now [ also hear that in Kuingchow district city, both inside and outside the 
gates, there are some who circulate a report calculated to stir up the people, say- 
ing that the Christians have opened the graves and stolen the bones in order to 
make medicine of them with the purpose of injuring the people. This is very 
strange indeed ! I have previously investigated and found that these foreigners 
have come to Kuingchow a number of years before in order to propagate their 
doctrine in accordance with the treaty. The foreign missionaries have come to 
preach the doctrine, to persuade the people to do good, to heal without charge 
those who are sick and to perform benevolent acts. They have healed of 
Kuingchow officials, literati, soldiers and common people, not a few as all men 
know. They have not dug out the bonesof dead men with which to make medi- 
cine in order to commit evil deeds. These reports have been spread by these evil 
persons who robbed the graves, and who have improved the opportunity to de 
ceive the people and cause a disturbance. I despise exceedingly this talk and have 
ordered police who are skillful secretly and truthfully to investigate in order to 
seize those who have invented these reports, and bring them to the yamen in 
order that I might question them. Also I have ordered the military officials to 
charge their soldiers secretly to investigate, and those caught will be dealt with 
according to law. I have also in order to inform all men issued this proclama- 
tion. 


If the counsels of the secular papers were followed, and all mis- 
sionaries were recalled, the schools and chapels closed, the ministries 
of Christian women to the sufferers of their own sex cut short, hos- 
pitals and dispensaries and orphanages all shut, while only secular 
interests should be maintained and protected, what would be the 
result ? China herself would suffer, and thousands of the wretched 
would mourn the loss; the foreign communities, which in recent 
years have been somewhat restrained by missionary influence and a 
higher and purer sentiment, would relapse into the old measures of 
vice and impurity, and civilization itself would suffer loss. 

14 
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But to the Church at home such an event would bring the worst 
calamity of all. It would be a virtual surrender, a confession of 
failure, a denial of fundamental principles and doctrines, a logical 
fatality to all aggressive Christian work at home. For the non- 
Christian masses here are no more anxious for the Gospel than are 
the heathen of China, If we may not strive by all proper means to 
teach more excellent ways to men on other shores, then logically we 
may not interfere with the beliefs or customs of strangers coming to 
our own shores. The great truth which Christ taught to His dis- 
ciples on the brow of Olivet was that Christianity is a world-wide 
religion, that it belongs alike to Jerusalem and Judea and Samaria 
and the uttermost parts of the earth. Even the tacit admission that 
Christianity is only ethnic were altogether fatal. 

Against this supercilious contempt for missions, which often ap- 
pears in our literature, it behooves all friends of Christ’s kingdom 
to maintain an attitude of firm conviction and bold defense. It is 
time that the world should know that the work of missions is and 
will ever be the life of the Church. There will always be missions 
so long as there are men anywhere without God and without hope 
in the world. Should governments withhold their protection on 
the ground that missionaries are proselyters, and deny them the 
rights which are accorded to merchants, opium brokers and saloon 
keepers, they will go without protection, as thousands have done in 
the ages past. Should persecution and mob violence cut off those 
now in the field, others would take their places; such trials would 
probably only quicken the zeal of the Church and call forth still 
more earnest service. 


F. F. ELLINWOOD. 





New York. 















IT. 


SOME ASPECTS OF RECENT GERMAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


HE state of philosophy all over the world to-day is one of 
criticism rather than construction. The spirit of the age 
with its determination to search everything before it constructs, has 
made no exception in the case of philosophy, and philosophy in 
Germany is no exception to this rule. There is no continuity or de- 
velopment of ideas to be found, such as was seen in the great con- 
structive periods. : 
Philosophy has always been characterized, broadly speaking, by 
the presence of one of two great aspects—the ontological and the 
empirical. Thought in the exercise of the ontologic insight tends 
to fix its gaze on reality, and from this standpoint to descend into 
the sphere of phenomena which are regarded in the light of the 
reality-intuition. The empirical intuition or insight, on the other 
hand, turns steadfastly to the observation of phenomena, too often 
only to become dogmatic in the negation of the existence of higher 
categories, and in the application of its own categories in the higher 
sphere. The preceding century in Germany was characterized by 
the prevalence of the ontologic aspect of thinking, owing to the 
influence of Hegel; and the first aspect of German thought of which 
we shall speak is a reaction from Hegel and an attempt to combine 
these two methods of thinking. There has been an attempt to do 
full justice to the categories of science, and at the same time to con- 
struct a metaphysic with principles of its own, in the light of and 
upon the categories of science. This tendency has recognized the im- 
possibility of any intuition of Absolute Being, such as would justify 
a deduction therefrom of the course of the world; but it has at the 
same time acknowledged that the presuppositions of all science are 
metaphysical in their nature, and has attempted to take these scien- 
tific categories and show their metaphysical implications, pointing 
out how a synthetic construction can be made by and through an 
analytic study of the scientific categories. Lotze * says that while 
the history of thought has shown the folly of neglecting experience, 
yet experience alone cannot give what philosophy seeks. Science,+ 


* Lotze, Metaphysik, Einleitung. + Lotze, idid., p. 3. 
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for example, must postulate the uniformity of nature, which is a 
metaphysical presupposition. Moreover science cannot penetrate 
into the nature of the forces and elements whose modes of behavior 
she investigates; so that this is left for metaphysics, which he claims 
must serve that interest which the thinking mind takes in learning 
the inner real ground of phenomena that makes their chainlike 
combination possible. On the other hand, the @ priori construction 
of a world-system appeared as folly to Lotze ;* and he shows that 
no such @ priori knowledge of reality is possible as would justify a 
deduction of the course of phenomena. Thus we see exemplified in 
one of the deepest of modern thinkers, the tendency to combine the 
ontologic and empirical aspects of thought; and Lotze’s whole sys- 
tem is an attempt to show by an examination of scientific categories 
the underlying world of metaphysical reality. 

The attempt to think out a world-view in the light of science has 
taken two directions, a theistic and a pantheistic one. Taking up 
first the theistic side, we may take Lotze and Ulrici as examples. 

Lotze gave a spiritualistic, and attempted to give a theistic world- 
view. In the tirst book of his Metaphysics he seeks to show that 
reality is spiritual. In the first place, he says that to be is to stand 
in relations.t The thing which stands in relations is not a mere in- 
determinate substratum, but is to be conceived as possessed of a 
nature of its own, capable of acting and being acted upon. The 
concept of a living spirit alone satisfies this. Further, one of these 
reals is in constant change, and yet at the same time must be con- 
ceived as identical with itself; no dead identity, however, but a 
living identity in change. This can only be conceived of a spirit 
which can appropriate the different changing states and through 
them all preserve its identity. Reality then is spiritual. Lotze 
goes on to argue for the existence of God from the interaction of 
these real beings.t Like the monads of Leibnitz, they cannot really 
work one on the other, for this would presuppose that one of these 
real beings should go out of itself and pass over the gulf separating 
it from all others, or else that some effect should pass from one to 
the other; both of which ideas are unthinkable. What really 
happens is that, upon a change taking place in one, another change 
takes place in another one. Now this cannot take place through a 
preéstablished harmony as Leibnitz held, since this conception is too 
mechanical to explain how every minute change in one thing could 
be accompanied by a corresponding change in the others.. This 
relation of interaction can be conceived only if these beings are 
parts of one all-embracing Being. Then the change in one part is 


* Lotze, Metaphysik, p. 10. t Lotze, ibid., Bk. i, chap. 5. 
+ Lotze, ibid., Bk. i, first three chapters. 
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due to a change in this Being, which is felt in all its parts. This 
Being is a personal Spirit, and all changes are determined according 
to a world of worths, the idea of the Good being supreme. Mech- 
anism is the form in which we cognize these ideal relations, and the 
cosmological or scientific categories are the forms in which these 
ontological realities appear to us.* 

Of course the crucial point for determining whether or not Lotze 
has attained a theistic position, is to be found in his conception of 
the relation of God to finite spirits. This Infinite Being he 
expressly says is a personal Spirit, but the real beings with 
which he started have become mere parts of this Absolute 
Spirit. How then, we ask, is a real and personal existence of the 
finite spirits to be maintained? Pfleiderer + has shown that Lotze’s 
position cannot be reconciled with theism. Suppose, he says, in 
substance, we hold to the reality of the finite parts: then the One 
Being which contains them can no longer be the personal God, but 
merely the sum of these parts. If on the other hand we hold to the 
personality of God, the parts become merely ideal differences in the 
divine thought. It is easy to see that Lotze’s system is in unstable 
equilibrium between pancosmism and akosmism. The cause of this 
is that the relation between the relative and absolute is not ade- 
quately conceived. It cannot be represented as one of whole and 
parts. A further reason is pointed out by Pfleiderer in the fact 
that Lotze does not conceive the world as the result of the Divine 
Will, which is the outgoing power of God creating a world outside 
Himself. The world with Lotze is not willed in the sense of an out- 
going causal energy, but the Divine Will is conceived as passively 
giving assent to a thought of the world. Here we find that Ulrici t 
has gone further than Lotze. His Being which binds together finite 
beings is not conceived as a substance which contains them as its 
parts, but as an Absolute Cause putting forth a creative energy, and 
standing in this creative relation to finite existences, and yet binding 
them into a system. 

Such systems illustrate plainly the attempt to take the categories 
of science and show their metaphysical implications. This indeed 
is one of their main characteristics. We have, however, dwelt on 
their content as attempted expositions of theism, since this is rather 
more important than their more formal aspect as examples of meta- 
physics on a scientific basis. 

The pantheistic side of the tendency to found philosophy on a 
scientific basis, has taken the form of a kind of Spinozism in the 
light of modern scientific theories. Spinozism was pure intel- 


*Lotze, Metaphysik, Bk. ii. + Pfleiderer, Die Religion, p. 235. 
t Ulrici, Gott und die Natur, Abschn. 5; also Pfleiderer, Die Religion, p. 255. 
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lectualism, and consequently had no room for the concepts of will or 
energy. The Relative was conceived as existent from.all eternity as 
a mode of the Absolute. No energy, no movement, a closed and 
lifeless system, Spinozism unchanged would seem hostile indeed to 
modern science with its concept of evolution and development. It 
was necessary then that the concept of energy be connected with the 
Absolute through the idea of its nature as volitional, in order that it 
might be more favorable to modern science. Philosophy starting 
with Spinozism must find some way by which in the sphere of Abso- 
lute Being to do away with the everlasting parallelism of thought 
and extension, leaving it only in the phenomenal sphere; thus 
giving supremacy to the spiritual side in order that Spinoza’s 
mechanism might be avoided, and at the same time making thought 
subordinate to volition so that the modern doctrine of evolution might 
have a chance. This tendency is well illustrated in Paulsen,* and 
it may be well to pause long enough to see with what success Paulsen 
has met in attempting to escape from Spinoza’s parallelism in the 
absolute sphere, and in attempting to add will, and indeed to make 
it fundamental. A brief survey of Paulsen’s remarks in the domain 
of the philosophy of religion will reveal to us- moreover what sort 
of a religious philosophy this doctrine of scientific pantheism leaves 
us, and will give us an insight into a very widespread view ot 
religion. 

In Paulsen we find a system of naturalistic pantheism. The rela- 
tion of the relative to the absolute is that of phenomenal manifesta- 
tion to ground, and the concept of the supernatural is ruled out. 
The system is primarily, as has been said, Spinozism, read in the 
light of modern science; while fundamental differences from Spinoza 
come out, betraying the influence of Schopenhauer and Wundt. 
The first point in this system is the doctrine of the parallelism be- 
tween nature and spirit. Here we have the two attributes of 
Spinoza. This is brought out in the criticism of materialism.t+ 
There is no causal relation between physical phenomena and those 
of consciousness. When a sensation, for example, occurs, the phy- 
siologist can account for all the energy in a closed physical circle; 
but there are the conscious phenomena left unexplained. Every 
physical event has its corresponding psychical side. This would 
have as its consequence, Paulsen says, the theory of “ Allbeseelung,” 
or the theory that there is a spiritual side to nature both inorganic 
and organic. Paulsen appeals to the speculations of Fechner. He 
seeks to show that the attribution of soul-life to any one but one’s 
self is an inference; and that there is no reason why this should not 
be made in the case of plants. He uses the name of the botanist von 


*Paulsen, Hinleitung in die Philosophie. + Paulsen, ibid., pp. 77 ff. 
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Nigeli, and in the inorganic sphere cites Zéllner’s work on 
comets. We have not space to present his argument. He then 
goes on to say * that the new psychology favors this view. Her- 
bart’s psychology was a sort of atomic theory with ideas as the 
atoms, so to speak. Since then the new psychology, especially in 
Wundt, has shown that will or impulse is the original and funda- 
mental factor; and this would fit in with the theory of “ Allbesee- 
Jung.” Impulse, and in man will, are fundamental. So far, however 
this only constitutes the parallel side to physical phenomena. With 
Spinoza, intellect was the fundamental factor on the spiritual side of 
the parallelism and Spinozism was pure intellectualism. Thought 
and extension are the known attributes of the one substance which 
has an infinite number of attributes. Paulsen here departs from 
Spinoza. The spiritual side is will. Now, he says+ that the 
spiritual side is the one to push into the metaphysical sphere. It is 
real, while the physical world is its appearance to our sensibility. 
Epistemological considerations, therefore, make him an idealist; and 
we have already seen how he conceives the nature of spirit. The 
cosmological problem is the question of atomism, theism, and pan- 
theism, that is the question as to the relation of the parts of reality. 
After ruling out atomism he considers theism, rejecting it and advo- 
cating pantheism, because, as he claims, theism contradicts the 
modern scientific doctrine of evolution. The teleological argument 
he conceives as directly contradictory to the causal series, while the 
hypothesis of an “Intelligence working from outside” has been 
overthrown. Pantheism must be true when we consider the fact 
that Darwin’s principles, or any principles of natural science, are only 
modi operandi, and need as their presupposition the “ will to live.” 
Moreover in view of the fact of the unity of all things and the 
further fact that an immanent impulse does not do violence to the 
natural causal series, we must decide in favor of pantheism. Idealis- 
tic pantheism is true because there is a meaning or teleological 
worth in every causal series and in the world as a whole, though 
finality is by no means intentionality. 

A few remarks by way of criticism may not be out of place. In 
the first place a disputed theory in epistemology seems rather in- 
secure ground of escape from the mechanism of Spinozism, and for 
the assertion that of the two parallel sides, nature and spirit, the 
latter is real and the former phenomenal. But secondly, Paulsen’s 
grounds for the rejection of theism cannot endure criticism. His 
conception of theism is mechanistic. He speaks of it as holding to 
an intelligence working entirely from without, and not through the 


*Paulsen, Hinleitung in die Philosophie, pp. 116 ff. 
+ Paulsen, tbid., p. 239. 
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series of natural causes; as not immanent as well as transcendent. 
He also misconceives the teleological argument in claiming that it 
would have to give the final or ultimate end, and that life, fullness 
of life regardless of quality, is the end, easily showing that nature is 
not a system of means to that end. He does not seem to realize that 
the substance of the teleological argument is that the series of 
natural causes appear as though directed by an intelligence working 
through them, and that all scientific principles, such as those of 
Darwin for example, are only empirical formulas seeking to explain 
the mode of actior of some real or ultimate cause, and not themselves 
causes. That this is the nature of scientific principles he seems to 
realize well enough, however, when he seeks to show that they need 
as their presupposition the will to live. He advocates a finality 
without intentionality ; but this does not give us the principle of 
insight, the need of which drives us to the assertion of finality. 
Finality with Paulsen is merely what is perceived as having worth 
for the will, after it has happened. The will is blind, however, 
and reaches the result through blind striving. But the question 
comes up, Why then did its striving plus the work of the environ- 
ment conspire to bring about a result which has-worth? and what 
is that by which we determine a thing as having worth? Finally, 
it is hard to see the reason for inferring that will must be funda- 
mental in the absolute sphere because Paulsen believes it to be so 
in the relative. It is hard to see why this blind will is necessary to 
the scientific doctrine of evolution, and why theism is contradictory. 
Blind will or impulse cannot help the natural causes. It can at 
best supply energy; but if the natural causes or modes of operation 
of this force are merely expressions of its ways of working and not 
directing causes for this energy whose modi operandi they are, then 
we need the postulate of intelligence as well as will. 

In the sphere of religion, Paulsen says that while his pantheism 
is contradictory to the belief of the Church, yet it is not contradic- 
tory to true religion; as can be seen when we realize that its essence 
is a feeling of humbleness and fear before God, and a trust that 
the All-One is the All-Good, and that the world is one vast teleo- 
logical scheme, with the Good as its goal.* We do not deny that 
these elements do enter into the religious consciousness; but we 
are convinced that though it is very complex, yet its deepest notes 
as studied in humanity, are desire for union and communion with 
God, accompanied by a sense of isolation from Him through sin, 
and need of reconciliation. These are phenomena found univer- 
sally in the human consciousness and not merely the teachings of 
some sect. Such being the needs of the religious consciousness, the 
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philosophy of religion having given us the deepest notes in religion, 
must look to the Atonement of Christ as the only means of satisfac- 
tion for these needs; and as Paulsen’s pantheism leaves no room for 
a God who is separate from us and to whom we are responsible, it 
cuts away sin and Jeaves unexplained the feeling of guilt. More- 
over it leaves no room for a Christ who is God, and the Atonement 
in its deepest meaning would be for him a superstition, 

In his attempt to reconstruct Spinozism in the light of modern 
science, Paulsen has taken the standpoint of a philosopher. The 
same tendency, viewed from the standpoint of men of science, exerts 
a very large influence in Germany. The concept of energy and the 
doctrine of evolution are used in an attempt to construe the world 
in a monistic and naturalistic manner, and the parallelism of 
Spinoza is invoked to escape the charge of materialism. First the 
inorganic, then the organic, and finally consciousness with the 
moral and religious life—all resulting from the same first princi- 
ple and developed by one law. 

Haeckel* provides an example of this world-view of scientific 
men who have become metaphysicians. Haeckel’s philosophy is 
a naturalistic pantheism. It is monism. By monism he means 
“that there lives one spirit in all things, and that the whole 
cognizable world is constituted, and has been developed in accord- 
ance with one common fundamental law.”+ He emphasizes the 
essential unity of inorganic and organic nature, the latter having 
developed from the former at a comparatively late period, there 
being no absolute distinction between them any more than be- 
tween animal and man. “Similarly, we regard the whole of 
human knowledge as a structural unity ; in this sphere we refuse 
to accept the distinction usually drawn between the natural and the 
spiritual. The latter is only a part of the former (or vice versa); 
both are one.”{ Haeckel cites, in proof, the evolution of knowl- 
edge in the human race, showing what he terms the advance from 
anthropomorphism to monism. Then he cites the law of the con- 
servation of energy and of matter. Uniting energy and matter he 
starts with “animated atoms.” Here he goes on to show the results 
of the evolution theory evolving the organic from the inorganic, 
and consciousness from this. “Immortality in a scientific sense is 
conservation of substance, therefore the same as conservation of 
energy as defined by physics or conservation of matter as defined 
by chemistry.”§ He expects that he will be accused of material- 
ism, but asserts that this is a mere “ party word,” and spiritualism 


* Haeckel, Monism as Connecting Religion and Science, English translation by 
J. Gilchrist. 
+ Haeckel, ibid., p. 3. 
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would apply to his view just as well. Here we see Spinozism— 
matter and spirit parallel. Finally, we can represent God “as the 
infinite sum of all natural forces.”* 

We have not space to review this Weltanschauung critically, but 
one point may receive critical attention. If energy is united to 
matter, is the system truly monistic? And if the development be 
always forward and upward, what must be the nature of this 
energy? Who knows but it may have intelligence—or even moral 
insight—and that this view, which would be called neither mate- 
rialism nor spiritualism, may find, that if it should put forth any 
ideas as to the world-development they would be indicative of 
either materialism or spiritualism ? 

We have seen how the reaction from Hegel, and the assertion of 
her rights by outraged science, led to a philosophy on a scientific 
basis, and that the reaction has taken both a theistic and a pantheistic 
form. This reaction from Hegelianism has taken also a different 
form. If on the objective side science had been neglected, so too on 
the subjective side had Kant’s criticism of the faculty of knowledge 
been disregarded ; so that the second aspect of German thought to 
which we shall turn our attention is the reaction from Hegel on 
the subjective side, or the return to Kant and the assertion that the 
Kantian limits of knowledge are not to be overstepped. This 
brings us to the study of Neo-Kantism. The return to Kant and 
the contention of Neo-Kantism that the constructive developments 
from him were not in accord with the spirit of the master, is per- 
haps the most prominent aspect of recent German thought. It has 
had its various representatives, giving it different phases; but we 
must get at the main idea before taking notice of any minor differ- 
ences. 

In order to understand Neo-Kantism we must state, very briefly 
indeed, Kant’s position. Kant had reacted from the Wolffian for- 
malism and had turned toward experience. But he found that 
skepticism was the result of Hume’s view of experience, because it 
was sensationalistic. He therefore sought to discover rational and 
a priort elements in experience, which codrdinate it, relate it to 
subject, and bring order into it. In short, he sought the elements 
in experience which render it possible. But these @ priori princi- 
ples he believed to be of a purely individual and subjective charac- 
ter and to apply only to impressions of sense which come from a 
world of things in themselves; so that our knowledge is phenom- 
enal, and there is a world of reality excluded from us. Thus the 
rubrics of Kantism are the things in themselves, the impressions of 
sense, the d priori categories which inform the impressions, the idea 


* Haeckel, Monism, p. 78. 
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of the ego or subject to which the categories bind the impressions, 
and whose activity they are, together with the doctrine of their 
subjectivity and the consequent limit of knowledge. It is not diffi- 
cult to see that this doctrine is in unstable equilibrium and could be 
developed from either of its two sides; and this is what was done. 
The movement of transcendental idealism took the ideal rational 
element and made it an ontological principle, a universal reason, 
thus escaping the Kantian limits and phenomenism; while the 
movement of transcendental realism took up the “ Ding an sich” 
and sought to ignore the Kantian limit and to determine the nature 
of this real element starting from the Leibnitzian doctrine of monads. 

We are now in a position to understand the main idea of Neo- 
Kantism, and the meaning of the modern cry, “ Back to Kant.” In 
the first place, Neo-Kantism asserts that the thing in itself is not a 
true factor of Kantism, when we understand its spirit aright. 
Kantism just means that we must speak of nothing extra-mental, 
everything being content of consciousness; and the problem of 
knowledge must mean the search for the universal rules according 
to which we ought to combine our ideas and impressions, that is, 
in the words of Windelband, “knowledge is normal thinking.” 
The difference between Kant and the previous philosophy, they 
affirm, consists in the fact that, before Kant, knowledge was supposed 
to be a copy of a world of external things. This idea of knowledge, 
Windelband* says, led the naive mind to suppose that knowledge 
was an exact copy of reality. But a little reflection showed that 
knowledge could not be an exact copy of reality. Physiology with 
its doctrine of specific energies helped toward this conviction. The 
idea of the mind as being a mirror is absurd in itself, says Windel- 
band ; + for how can it be so when a mirror presupposes some one 
to look into it? But granted the mind is a mirror and an object is 
reflected in it, what a wonderful mirror it must be to look into 
itself and see objects reflected there and sometimes even get a 
glimpse of itself. Science, then, takes the view of certain forces in 
an external space, which impinge on our nerves and by our sensi- 
bility are turned into colors, sounds, in short, into the world of our 
sensible experience. But then this view also is full of metaphysical 
presuppositions. It presupposes the extra-phenomenal validity of 
the causal category, the externality of space, and minds in space. 
In short, it is no nearer to a conception of the true Kantian idea 
than is the naive consciousness. 

And so Windelband, with the other Neo-Kantians, says, as 
we have seen, that we must altogether cease to ask after any 
object of knowledge outside of consciousness, and must seek within 


* Windelband, Praludien, chap. on Kant. + Windelband, dbid. 
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consciousness for an object to which to relate our impressions. 
This is a rule according to which we ought to bind them together. 
There are different rules of combination, such, for example, as 
those of the association of ideas by which our ideas and sensations 
are bound together in a way of natural origin. But among all 
ways of natural origin is one which, though none the less psychi- 
cal in origin, gives us a rule according to which we must think 
if we would attain to truth. This object of knowledge is also 
the formal element, and thus has Neo-Kantism reduced the mat- 
ter or content of knowledge to its form. But in the second 
place, having reduced all to the formal element in experience, Neo- 
Kantism goes on to claim that the movement of transcendental 
idealism, which gave this ideal side ontologic value, is not in ac- 
cordance with the true spirit of Kantism. We have an ideal rule 
for binding the content of consciousness, and this is expressed in 
certain categories. But whether or not they are anything more 
than subjective rules, we can never say, and any answer to such a 
question would lead us to metaphysics right away; and Kantism 
means the critical study of epistemology and the denial of the pos- 
sibility of metaphysics. Windelband* says, in- speaking of this 
“rule” of thought, that it is a rule for binding ideas together, and 
then goes onto say: “ Whether it is anything more—that we know 
not, and that we need not know. If this rule be founded on an 
absolute reality independent of all ideation, in a Ding an sich, if it 
belonged to a higher idea or transcendent apperception, or an 
absolute Ego, this we can never know. It is enough for us to 
grant that in our association of ideas it gives a difference between 
truth and error, which rests in the fact that only those connections 
of ideas which are to be recognized as giving truth, happen accord- 
ing to arule which ought to hold for all.” Very much the same 
a priorism and disregard of the thing in itself is to be found in Lieb- 
mann.t 

To speak briefly of more specific differences among Neo-Kanti- 
ans, we may separate them into those who hold that the world of 
ideas or metaphysical reality is indispensable in ethics, though it 
has no scientific value; and those who hold that all metaphysics is 
illusory and may be dispensed with for ethics also—that is practi- 
cally as well as theoretically. Among the first class may be named 
such thinkers as Windelband and Lange, and among those of the 
second kind Laas. We shall speak only very briefly of these men. 
We find Windelband maintaining that Kant held up not only a 


* Windelband, Praludien, p. 135. 
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norm for thought, but also a norm according to which we ought to 
act if we would act rightly, and also a norm by which we ought to 
feel if we would feel rightly, and so grounded a philosophy of mor- 
als and esthetics.* Langet says that materialism, useful and indis- 
pensable as a principle of research, is untenable and unfruitful as a 
world-view or theory and must be supplemented by a formal ideal- 
ism. Furthermore, above the world of sensible experience is the 
ideal world of worths, the “ Ideal Welt desSein Sollenden.” These 
ideas have no scientific value, yet they possess a moral worth which 
makes them more than mere phantasies. Laas,t on the other hand, 
holds that all metaphysical ideas are illusory, and also that they can 
be dispensed with practically. There are longings and aspirations 
which lead us beyond the sensible world, but just as physics does 
not go into the world of transcendent reality, so also must ethics 
seek to determine the moral good without entering this region. 

We have seen how Kant separated the form and matter of knowl- 
edge, and how Neo-Kantism reached an idealistic result by the iden- 
tification of form and content in such a manner that the former 
swallowed up the latter, the material element being thus practically 
set aside. In recent works on the theory of knowledge, there has 
been a tendency toward a more realistic position wiich has taken a 
twofold form. The first form of this tendency of which we shall 
speak, has been an attempt to find a formal principle of knowledge 
with a transsubjective validity or reference. There is a necessity 
for a knowledge of transsubjective truth which is born of our 
moral necessities, and also an invincible belief in the possibility of 
such knowledge. These two facts are strong enough to throw 
grave doubts on the premises of subjective epistemology. Vol- 
kelt § shows that mere experience regarded in a positivistic sense 
can yield no principle of knowledge, and that all attempts to ground 
knowledge have really gone beyond this sphere into transsubjec- 
tive regions. He argues that we must seek in experience a princi- 
ple with transsubjective reference which shall be a bridge between 
knowledge and reality. Volkelt finds this in a logical necessity 
for objective reference of the subjective forms of thought. The 
subject in thinking has the feeling that objective necessity and not 
his pure subjectivity is speaking out of him. Hartmann says that 
no necessity can be found which would ground knowledge, and 
remarks that if we had thought-forms with objective validity then 


* Windelband, Praludien, chap. on Kant. 
+ Vid. Falkenberg, Geschicte der neueren Philosophie, p. 460. 
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necessary thought connections could be held to the objective, but 
that Volkelt’s principle builds no bridge to the objective sphere. 
Volkelt realized this difficulty, and admitted that his principle gave 
only the content of the transsubjective, while the fact that the 
thought-forms have objective validity is added as the result 
of an intuitive belief. But as this point of objective validity is 
just the crucial point, it can be seen that, after all, Volkelt’s posi- 
tion is really what Hartmann terms naive realism. Hartmann 
seeks to solve the problem by claiming that a dynamic relation 
exists between subject and object, and that our knowledge principle 
is to be found in an objective causality.* It is not difficult to see, 
however, that the objective validity of the thought categories, of 
which causality is one, is exactly the point in question, so that 
Hartmann cuts the knot of the question without untying it. 

If then a solution of the problem is not to be found in the 
formal side alone, let us turn to the consideration of the relation 
of form and content, and examine briefly the second aspect of the 
tendency toward a more realistic theory of knowledge. This is 
found in the opposite of the Neo-Kantian idea of the reduction of 
the matter of knowledge to its form. It is the tendency coming 
from psychologists toward, in its extreme form, the reduction of the 
form of knowledge to its content, while, in a more moderate form, 
it denies the possibility of Kant’s separation of the form and 
content of knowledge. We will not pause over the extreme form 
of this tendency, since one can easily see that the reduction of the 
form of knowledge to its content would amount to a purely sensa- 
tionalistic empiricism like that of Hume, and would result in the 
same skepticism. It will not do to go on as though Kant had never 
lived; and if we are to hope for any solution of the problem we 
must turn to the more moderate form of this tendency. 

Prof. Stumpft shows that the separation of the categories from 
space and time is impossible, and says that if, for example, we sepa- 
rate the concept of causality from that of time it is impossible to 
see why only the earlier can be the cause of the later and not vice 
versa. He shows that the categories are immanent in space anc 
time. He shows further the impossibility of the separation of mat- 
ter and form in perception, and brings out the fact that a spatial 
element is involved in sensation, and comes with it just as do the 
other qualities. The separation of form and matter in the Kantian 
sense, he says, takes away the possibility of predicating the former 
of the latter and of referring different impressions to special spaces. 


* Hartmann, idid., chap. vii. 
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This fact, together with the other given by psychology also—that is 
that a spatial element is given in sensation—shows that Kant’s doc- 
trine conflicts with the ascertained results of psychology; and epis- 
temology, while its task is different from that of psychology, must 
not stand in conflict with the ascertained results of this science. 
Stumpf goes on to the discussion of the concept of necessity in na- 
ture, and says that Kant is right in his contention against Hume 
that we cannot abstract it out of things, so to speak. He claims, 
however, that Kant is wrong in holding that we add it to things as 
an @ priort form. Stumpf maintains that necessity attaches to the 
content of certain judgments, and we get the idea of it by abstrac- 
tion from these. Then we make the assumption that there is a cor- 
responding necessity in nature, in order to explain her, and this 
assumption is warranted by the further investigation of nature. 
Before leaving the subject of epistemology, a few words by way 
of criticism will not be out of place. Certainly Kant’s identifica- 
tion of the form of experience with the subjective process of knowl- 
edge is untenable and separates the form entirely from the matter 
of knowledge. The process is the psychological question, and both 
form and matter belong to the content of perception and cognition. 
The categories of the understanding are immanent in space and 
time, and these in the sensations. But this fact, that psychologically 
the form and matter of perception come to us in the same way, does 
not do away with the other fact, that ontologically there is a 
distinction between them, and that the formal elements in the con- 
tent of knowledge are ontologically the order or form-giving ele- 
ments which make an objective cosmos possible. Ontologically they 
are the forms of a Universal Mind, though psychologically we appre- 
hend them genetically. When we have said all that the psycholo- 
gist can, the task of accounting for their universality and necessity 
remains; and it is just at this point that Stumpf’s theory seems 
unsatisfactory. Necessity he derives from thought, and necessity 
in nature, he says, is an assumption. But it is just this assumption 
of science that epistemology must seek to explain and justify ; 
and she must not pass it by as science may. Stumpf has simply left 
the great problem of epistemology unsolved, and has, like Volkelt, 
made an assumption, which it is the business of the theory of 
knowledge to justify. Epistemology can solve this problem in no 
other way than by holding to the difference between the formal and 
material elements in the content of knowledge; and by maintain- 
ing that the formal elements ontologically are active creative func- 
tions, and that their universality and necessity can only be explained 
in this way. We cannot allow, for example, Stumpf’s claim that 
Space has no more of an order-giving function in the objective world 
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than degrees of intensity have. Space gives an external order to 
sensations, while degrees of intensity have not this function onto- 
logically. The solution of the problem of knowledge will have to 
be sought by allowing the psychologist to account for the rise of 
the formal elements in consciousness, and by maintaining that their 
meaning as expressed in their universality and necessity makes 
them ontologically different from the material elements, and can be 
explained only by granting that they are active functions of mind. 

The third and last aspect of modern German thought, of which 
we shall have space to speak, is that of Pessimism, which arose in 
Germany as still another form of reaction from the Hegelian phi- 
losophy. We have seen that there was a reaction against Hegel’s 
neglect of science and a construction of philosophy on a scientific 
basis. We have seen also how there was a reaction from his abso- 
lutism as regards the question of the limit of knowledge, a reac- 
tion which took the form of a reassertion of the Kantian limit as 
seen in Neo-Kantism. And now the third form of reaction is one 
against Hegel’s thorough-going rationalism. Idealism said, the 
world is my idea, and to know the world I must know my own 
true self. Idealism with Kant had individualistic limits, and 
Hegel had said that this truest innermost self is an infinite spirit or 
idea realizing itself in all of us so that we all have the same world. 
Universal reason is at the bottom of things. Then from an idea or 
notion Hegel sought to deduce the course of phenomena. But 
then when we reflect on phenomena we find caprice, irrationality 
and evil everywhere present: and so Schopenhauer, finding some 
difficulty in deducing all this from Absolute Reason, went to the 
opposite extreme and put caprice at the heart of things. 

We must learn the roots of pessimism in Schopenhauer, its great 
modern originator in the West, though we have mentioned it as an 
aspect of more recent German thought, because of his recent follow- 
ers, such men as Frauenstidt, Bahnsen and Deussen. Let us look 
briefly, therefore, at Schopenhauer’s theory as given in his work, Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. The world is my idea or represen- 
tation in which reality becomes individualized and separated in the 
forms of space, time, and causality, which have no validity outside 
my representation. The world in these categories is idea. There- 
fore no cause can be sought for my experiences beyond myself. But 
what am I really and fundamentally? What is my own true self? 
My own true self is beyond the phenomenal manifestation in the 
intellectual forms, and when these are all taken away I find that 
I long and strive and suffer, in short I am will, that is, will under- 
stood as covering my whole active and appetitive nature. This 
capricious will is one with that will at the heart of all things, and 
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individuality is only the result of the manifestation of this in the 
subjective forms of space and time, thus being true only in my idea 
or representation. This capricious, striving will is doomed to mis- 
ery by its own nature because it can never be satisfied, and having 
attained one thing only wishes for something else. Hence there 
ensues a ceaseless, restless striving, and life must necessarily be one 
great unsatisfied longing and a pendulum swing between restless- 
ness and ennui. This will, however, capriciously creates an enemy. 
It manifests itself in intelligence, and this, when it has reached 
the stage of artistic contemplation, looks as it were intuitively 
on the will, understands it through and through from a dispassion- 
ate standpoint, and resigns itself to the necessity of the case ceas- 
ing to strive and to will tolive. This is the only way of salvation. 
Among the more recent disciples of Schopenhauer, the most un- 
compromising in his pessimism is Bahnsen.* His doctrine of the 
will and picture of life are even darker than those of Schopenhauer. 
The inner contradiction of the will with itself is to be found 
throughout the whole of existence. The will has in itself a funda- 
mental contradiction. At every moment it wills itself and denies 
itself at the same time. Whenever, therefore, a will is satisfied in 
so far as it is positive, it must also be unsatisfied in so far as it is 
negative. Moreover, in Schopenhauer’s theory was to be found 
the possibility of moments of peace through pure passionless con- 
templation or intuition of reality; but Bahnsen says that if the 
will is the ground of things and intelligence merely its phenomenal 
product, the two cannot be in direct opposition. Intelligence only 
makes the mockery of life sharper and clearer. Bahnsen shows, 
perhaps, more clearly than any one the mockery of a world 
where intelligence is absolutely ruled out, so far as having any 
positive function is concerned. A younger disciple of Schopen- 
hauer is Deussen. Want of space forbids us dwelling on his doe- 
trine. His metaphysic is that of Schopenhauer, and the way of 
salvation, he also believes, is to be found in the denial of the will 
to live. He says:+ “ We have reduced all becoming and all being 
in nature to an operating, all operating to a willing, and have deno- 
ted the principle of this willing, which shows itself in various forms 
in conscious and unconscious, animate and inanimate nature, by the 
word will. In doing so we found that the will, which is the thing 
in itself and with that the ultimate principle of all being, is un- 
known to us as it is in itself. We know it only from a particu- 
lar side, namely so far, as in affirming or willing individual exist- 


* This account of Bahnsen is taken from the lectures of Dr. Simmel, of the 
University of Berlin. 

+ Deussen, Elements of Metaphysics, Eng. tr. by Duff, p. 245. 
15 
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ence, will is objectified as this universal in the phenomenal 
forms of affirmation, time, space and causality. Now it isin some 
way conceivable, even @ priori, that will—since as thing in itself it 
is not subject to causality, and consequently lies outside the sphere 
of all constraint—should be capable not only of a willing, but also 
of its reverse, namely, of a not willing.” When the will wills itself, 
it does so to appear as individual under the forms of time, space 
end causality, and this is egoism, being the cause of selfishness and 
sin. Not willing is resignation which is religion, and begins with 
justice or the recognition that all are alike parts of the One Will, 
ending in esceticism, resignation and the denial of the individual 
self. Frauenstiidt, also, is in the main a follower of Schopenhauer, 
but modifies his doctrine by bringing in a principle of unconscious 
intelligence, thus leaning toward the doctrine of Hartmann. 

It has been our aim all along to present a few phases of recent 
German thought rather than to give much space to criticism; but 
we will add a few general remarks on pessimism. Pessimism has 
grasped and made clear a great empirical truth of life, namely, 
that life is not all ease and pleasure, but that sorrow and pain play 
a large part in human life. It has cleared the’ atmosphere of all 
shallow optimism which denies the reality of evil. And in doing 
this it has done service to humanity; for surely life is no play 
wherein we are merely to seek and attain enjoyment, and life 
attains its deepest spiritual meaning in the struggle against evil. 
But then it is one thing to find a great empirical truth, and quite 
another thing to make a metaphysical principle out of it. Evil 
exists and its origin has always baffled philosophy. It is in the 
world, a fact to be reckoned with; but while recognizing its reality 
we need not affirm that it is the ultimate and only real factor in 
the world, for good exists and evil is only part of reality after all. 
Both are real, but which shall be identified with the Being at the 
ground of things? If evil, then that ideal self or conscience in 
every one of us is far more of a mystery than evil would be for a 
theory which holds that the good is supreme, and evil, while real, 
comes from the “mutability” of relative existence. Evil exists 
to be overcome, and the final judgment of the problem must be 
teleological, that is viewed from the outcome. Faith must say, even 
when nearly overcome with weariness in the struggle, that evil 
exists to be overcome and that the end shall be the good. But that 
evil ever can be overcome without the Divine intervention given in 
Christianity cannot be believed. 

We have spoken of three aspects of recent German philosophy, 
all reactions from Hegelianism which held sway during a large 
part of the preceding century. There are many other aspects which 
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we must leave untouched. The first two of those of which we 
have spoken are probably the most prominent, and Neo-Kantism 
the most widely spread. It can at least be seen, even from this 
brief survey, that the age is critical and that philosophy has to 
take account of more scientific facts than ever before in her con- 
structive work, and that therefore it will be more difficult than in 
the time of Hegel. But thought will always concern itself with 
the same old problems, and the construction, when it comes, will 
surely be along the lines laid down by the great thinkers of the 
past, though it may embrace and explain more. 


PRINCETON. C. Wistar Hones, JR. 





III. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF REVISING THE 
AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


HEN the Bishop of Rome, Pope Damasus, in the fourth 
century, told Jerome to revise the Latin Version of the 

Bible, he positively refused. “They will kill me,” he said, “or 
curse me for meddling with it:” for it was their Bible, the only 
Bible they knew. But it had to be done; for as every copy of it 
had to be written with the hand, it is easy to see that the copies 
would differ so much from each other, that in course of time it 
would hardly be possible to tell what was the true text of that 
Version. So Jerome had to yield, for he was the only scholar fit to 
do it. He was the Erasmus of his age. But he resolved to pro- 
ceed with caution. Beginning with the New Testament, and taking 
the Gospels first, he was determined to change nothing but what 
fidelity to the Greek text rendered necessary. He could have made 
a better Version himself, as we know from his own Version with 
his notes on the text. But that was not what he was asked to do. 
Our Authorized Version of the Bible has been pronounced by 
the most competent judges to be one of the very best that exists. 
Dr. Newman has been known to say that our Version of the Bible 
will make it difficult to bring the English people over to Rome, from 
the incomparable purity of its English, and the musical sweetness 
of its rhythm. In fact, he said as much in substance to me.* Had 
the Revisers of the New Testament proceeded to their work with 
the same caution as Jerome, and had regard to the idiomatic 
purity of the English, (I speak here only of the translation of the 
text as it stands, not of the readings which they adopted) there 
might have been some hope that in course of time their Version 


*T had asked my publisher to send him a copy of a book of mine, (Zhe Life 
of Dr. John Duncan), which he had acknowledged in a letter to myself ; and as 
this book revealed to him much both about my friend and myself with which he 
sympathized, a correspondence ensued which continued for the last two years of 
his life. I had some five-and-twenty of his letters, of which I have now only eigh- 
teen, copies of which are in the hands of his literary executor, and will appear 
when his Letters are published. The best of Dr. Newman, along with his defects, 
will never be known till these ‘‘ Letters’’ are published. 
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might have taken the place of the Authorized Version; but in less 
than two years from the time it was issued, the unanimous verdict 
of the country was that, for general use, it was an utter failure— 
that it never would and never ought to supersede the Authorized 
Version. Not only has the English Church not authorized the 
use of it in the public service, but in the other Churches the only 
Version used in the public service is the Authorized Version, and 
for aught I know, it is the same in the United States. 

When Dr. Schaff, of New York, wrote to Dr. Field, of Norwich, 
(of whom more later on), to ask his opinion of the Revised Version 
of the New Testament, his reply was: “It is fifth-form English.” 
In the English public schools, the boys in the fifth form are re- 
quired, in translating Greek, to pay strict attention to the sense of 
the moods and tenses, to show that they understand what they are 
reading, without regard to the purity of the translation. But when 
they come to the sixth or highest form, good scholars take pains to 
translate idiomatically, as if they were reading not a translation, but 
an original. Dr. Field, therefore, regarded the Revised Version as 
not English, or such English as would be tolerated by the English 
people. 

In saying this, however, I more or less condemn myself. For 
when the itch of change (if I may so speak) took possession of the 
Company, I was infected by it. But as the work went on I was 
one of those who saw that the changes which were being made were 
not only far too many, but, out of a desire to squeeze out the last 
shred of the sense, were destroying the purity of the English and 
all hope of our Version being accepted by the public. So strong 
was this apprehension, that when our work was all but completed, 
I said to my friend, Dr. Moulton, the able translator of Winer’s 
Grammar of the New Testament Greek—who voted for nearly all the 
changes to which the minority objected—“ This Version of ours will 
never do; the public will never take to it.” “O, yes, they will; 
only give them time to get accustomed to it.” ‘They never will,” 
was my answer, and we now know who was right. 

In consequence of this our Version has never got fair play. Its 
merits are not recognized save by close students of the text, of whom 
there are not too many. The changes which have been made, in 
consequence of their number and the nature of them, have caused a 
dislike to those changes which the Revisers were bound to make 
because of the mistakes of the Authorized Version, and which are 
disliked by many excellent Christians for no other reason than that 
they are changes. They love the Bible, and commit some of its 
choice passages to memory, and though you convince them there are 
mistakes in important places, you make little impression upon them, 
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What I propose in this paper is to give some examples of striking 
mistakes in the Authorized Version which the Revisers have prop- 
erly corrected, but which many prefer to read unchanged. After 
this, I will refer to other passages which the Revisers, to my regret, 
have left unchanged. 


1. In Acts iv. 30, the Authorized Version reads thus: “ Grant 
that signs and wonders may be done by the name of thy holy Child 
Jesus.” For this the Revised Version reads: “Grant that signs and 
wonders may be done through the name of thy holy Servant Jesus.” 
I ask, Did our Lord work miracles during His childhood or youth, 
or before His baptism and the descent upon Him of the Holy Ghost 
for the discharge of His public work? Why then is the word zais 
rendered child here? True, it does signify child, but it also signifies 
servant, and the Authorized Version itself has been obliged to render 
it servant in Matt. xii. 18, because there it is a quotation from Isa. 
xlii. 1, “ Behold my Servant, whom I have chosen,” etc., where the 
LXX. uses zats. The Revisers, therefore, were bound to render Acts 
iv. 30, “Grant that signs and wonders may be done through the 
name of thy holy Servant Jesus.” 

Yes, but there is something so pleasing to the ear in the phrase, 
“thy holy Child Jesus;” they don’t like “thy holy Servant 
Jesus,” and continue to read the passage as it stands in their 
Bible. 

2. 1 Cor. xiii. 1—end. Here, the same thing may be said, even 
more emphatically. When the Revisers came to this chapter, I 
knew the dislike with which some of the Company themselves 
would part with the word “charity” as the translation of aydzy, 
The chapter, and as read as in the Authorized Version, is one of 
the most beautiful pieces of writing in any language. My friend, 
Dr. Scrivener, said that the word “charity” would have to be given 
up, with all the smoothness with which each verse runs on to the 
end. But “charity” has come in course of time to mean “ liber- 
ality to the poor,” which every one sees the word 4ydzy does not 
mean, nor did our translators use it here in that sense, while 
“love” is the proper translation of the Greek word. Besides, the 
word “love” has got a new sense stamped upon it by our Lord 
Himeelf, and after Him by the apostles, particularly the beloved 
disciple. That love could be measured even by Jesus Himself 
in no way but this: “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” And the beloved disciple breaks 
forth in rapture about it, “ Behold what manner of love (xorazj» 
dydzyyv) the Father hath bestowed upon us” (1 John iii. 1). But 
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what is celebrated in this chapter is this love, as shown by those 
who have felt it themselves, to their brethren, and to all they have 
to do with. 

8. Matt. xxvii. 38 (A. V.): “ And there were crucified with him 
two thieves, the one on the right hand, and the other on the left.” 
Of all the mistakes, this is the most unaccountable. It makes the 
Evangelist charge the Roman governor with inflicting the cruellest 
of all punishments—crucifixion—for the pettiest of crimes, theft. And 
as the criminals were placed on each side of the central figure, to rep- 
resent our Lord as the greatest criminal of the three, you would think 
it strange that the translators did not see that thieves could not be 
the sense of the Greek word, but “ rodbers,”’ and all the more, as 
they had the Greek for both words in one verse—John x. 1, “ thief” 
(xAéxrqs) “and robber” (Ayer7s), And in John xviii. 40, the Author- 
ized Version uses the right word, “ Now Barabbas was a robber ” (for 
they could not say, “Now Barabbas was a thief”). The reason 
why robbery is so much greater a crime than theft is that it is 
almost always attended with bloodshed and often with murder, as in 
the case of this Barabbas. ‘“ For (says the Evangelist), of necessity 
he (the governor) must release one (prisoner) at the feast (of the pass- 
over), And they cried out all at once, Away with this man 
(Jesus), and release unto us Barabbas, who, for a certain sedition 
made in the city, and for murder, was cast into prison” (Luke xxiii. 
18,19). But what is more surprising is that the Authorized Version 
almost invariably uses the wrong word, “ thief,” where it should 
be “robber,” as in Luke xix. 46, “It is written, My house is the 
house of prayer: but ye have made it a den of thieves” (robbers). 
And in Luke xxii. 52, “Be ye come out, as against a thief, with 
swords and staves” (clubs)? When we go to catch a thief, we 
do not require swords and clubs, It is enough that we take from 
him the stolen goods and get him put in prison. It should be 
“robber.” Yet nobody thinks of this mistake, or cares to have it 
changed; and the common saying of “ thief on the cross,” and the 
verse of Cowper’s hymn, about “the dying thief,” because of the 
fine verses that follow it, disposes us to sing it through as it stands, 

4, Luke ii. 49, (A. V.), “ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father's business ?” (the last word being a supplement). When the 
Chairman of the English Company read out this verse, he said, “I 
suppose no one will propose to change this?” “ Yes, I will,” I 
said, being convinced that this supplement does not give the true 
sense of the clause. The words are, é rots rod zatpds pov, “in the 

. . of my Father.” This may mean, “in the business,” or “in the 
premises (or house) of my Father.” I hold that house is the right 
supplement. Our Lord never did His Father’s business till He 
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began His public ministry. After His first visit with His parents 
to Jerusalem, when twelve years old, He went down with them to 
Nazareth, and was subject to them. But at His first public appearance 
(at the marriage feast), when His mother hinted to Him that there 
was a want of wine, He bluntly said, “ Woman, what have I to do 
with thee? Mine hour ts not yet come.” Further, as Meyer well says, 
His answer to the question of His mother was not to the point, if 
business is the proper supplement. For she did not want to know 
what He had been doing, but where He had been. “Thy father 
and I have sought thee sorrowing.” ‘ My Father (capital F) has 
not been seeking me (is His reply). I have been with him all this 
time—in his house, the temple.” 

To my surprise this reading of the verse was unanimously adopted. 
But when the time for the second revision of the Gospel came, they 
had forgotten, I suppose, their reason for accepting this rendering of 
the verse, and restored the Authorized Version, putting the other in 
the margin. But a pointed criticism on this change, by Dr. Field, 
of Norwich, sent to all the members, producced a great change. 
He regretted they had not kept to the supplement “house,” giv- 
ing seven or eight references to similar ellipses, showing that 
a Greek would, in such a case, understand house and not busi- 
ness to be the proper supplement; adding that the Syriac Version 
took it so. And as Dr. Field was known to be among the greatest 
scholars in the English Church, they at once restored “ house” to the 
text, and put the Authorized Version in the margin.* 

5, Luke i. 85 (A. V.): “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God.” I know of nothing for which we have to thank the Revisers 
more than the change which they have made in the sense of this 
great verse. According to the Authorized Version, Jesus of Nazareth 
became the Son of God, if not exclusively, yet in a’new sense, “ the 
Son of God,” by the marvelous conception of His mother ; whereas 
the uniform testimony of the New Testament is that when “God 
sent forth His Son, made of a woman,” instead of thereby becoming 
His Son in a new sense, He simply clothed Him with our human 
nature. Now, hear the Revised Version: “The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee: wherefore, also, that which is to be born shall be 
called holy, the Son of God.” According to this reading of the 
verse, it was not His sonship, but His holiness, from His very birth, 

* Dr. Field had been invited to become a member of either the Old or the New 
Testament Company of Revisers. But being stone-deafand eighty years of age, 


he was obliged to decline, though he took a special interest in the New Testament 
work, and they sent him, confidentially, their papers. 
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which was secured by the miraculous conception of the blessed 
Virgin. 

But the question is, Does the Revised Version give the true 
sense of the verse? Opinion is certainly divided, and there are 
weighty authorities on both sides. But surely the fairest way 
of deciding tne question is to let the Evangelist speak for himself, 
in his own way; and if we find him using the same sense as found 
expression here in the very next chapter, and in the sense given 
in the Revised Version, we cannot doubt that it gives the right 
sense. Now in chap. ii. 22, we read, “They brought him up to 
Jerusalem, to present him to tbe Lord, as it is written in the law of the 
Lord, Every male that openeth the womb shall be called holy” (dysov 
xij Ojcerat)—the predicate being put before the verb. Then turn to 
Matt. ii, 28, “ That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophets, that he should be called a Nazarene” (dt Nafwpaios 
xAnOjoevat), Again in Matt. v.9, “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called sons of God” :(vfot xAyOyoovrat), And in v. 19 
(twice), “ He that shall break one of these least commandments shall 
be called least (2Adytoros xAyO4eerat), but whosoever shall do and keep 
them shall be called great (uéyas xAn@yoerat) in the kingdom of God.” 

The only real objection to this sense is that of Meyer, that it would 
require two predicates, “holy ” and “ the Son of God,” with xa? (and) 
between them ; but there is no need for more than the one predicate, 
“shall be called holy,” the clause that follows being what gram- 
marians call an epexegetical clause—‘ the Son of God.” Dr. Godet, 
who agrees with Meyer, makes another objection to this sense, but 
a poor one—that in this sense the predicate should not be, “shall 
be called holy,” but “shal! be holy,” for “holy” is not a title. Of 
course it is not, nor was it meant to be so regarded. When we read 
that under the law every first-born male “shall be called holy,” 
does anybody suppose that every male child got the title of holy ? 
The thing is absurd. 

6. Rom. iii. 25, 26. In these two verses the apostle expresses 
some of the most profound doctrinal truths of the New Testament. 
But in the Authorized Version no one can recognize them. Here 
itis(A.V.): “ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of 
sins that are past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, J say, 
at this time his righteousness: that he might be just, and the justi- 
fier of him which believeth in Jesus.” On this translation I observe, 
first, that God does not grant remission of sin through His /orbear- 
ance, but solely through His mercy. Next, the phrase, “The re- 
mission of sins that are past,” is apt to make the reader suppose 
that only the sins which believers commit before their conversion 
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are forgiven; whereas the uniform testimony of the New Testa- 
ment is that the forgiveness of sin to them that believe is granted 
once for all (Col. ii. 18; 1 John i. 7). Further, the word zdpecis 
does not signify “ remission,” but “passing over,” so important 
a distinction here that the reader will be struck with it, and thank 
the Revisers for their translation of the whole passage, which I 
here give: “Whom God set forth to be a propitiation, through 
faith in his blood,* to shew his righteousness, because of the pass- 
ing over of the sins done aforetime (d:4 ty xdpeow tay mpoyeyovdtwr 
duaptnydtwy), in the forbearance of God; for the shewing, J say, 
of his righteousness, at this present season: that he might himself 
be just, and the justifier of him that is of the faith of Jesus” (I 
like the Authorized Version here better—“ of him which believeth 
in Jesus ”’), 

Let me call attention to the great truth expressed in these words, 
“ the sins done aforetime,” and “ the passing over” of these sins “in 
the forbearance of God.” They are the sins of Old Testament be- 
lievers. No atonement had been made for them. In all the 
blood of beasts on Jewish altars slain, there was not a drop of 
atoning virtue; for “it was not possible that the blood of bulls and 
goats should take away sin” (Heb. x. 4). But it was not shed in 
vain. It wasa kind of promissory note, which, when Christ “ ap- 
peared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself,” would be duly 
cashed, so to speak, by the Father, when He “ appeared in the pres- 
ence of God for us.” Nor are we left in any doubt of their presence 
now in heaven. For, at the Transfiguration of our Lord on the 
mount, ‘‘ Behold (says the Evangelist), there talked with him two 
men, which were Moses (the great representative of the Law), and 
Elijah (representing the Prophets), who appeared in glory.” They 
“talked with Him.” So it was a dialogue between them and Him, 
What He said to them, we can only conjecture, but the subject of 
their talk we are expressly told. It was not about the “glory” 
they were enjoying above. It was the “decease which he was to 
accomplish at Jerusalem ” (Luke ix. 30). Intensely had they been 
watching the progress of His work, which was to issue in that 
decease—adoring Him, no doubt, for every precious step, and ven- 
turing to cheer Him on, nor, can we doubt, be to Him a “song in 
the night.” 

But, returning to Rom. iii. 25, 26, we have seen that “the sins 

*T gladly follow the American Revisers here, who prefer, as I do, the punctua- 
tion of the Authorized Version. The English Company thought that ‘‘ faith in 
His blood’’ was nota New Testament phrase. I held that substantially we 
have it elsewhere, quoting (if I remember) Rom. v. 9, ‘‘justified by,’’ or 


‘‘through His blood,’’ which, of course, means, by faith in it. But the vote 
went against me. 
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done aforetime” by the saints before Christ were not forgiven, as 
the Authorized Version says, but only “passed over, through the 
forbearance of God ;” and God’s “ righteousness ” in this had not and 
could not be “shewn” during that dispensation. It is in “ this 
present season” of the Gospel that the “ righteousness of God” has 
been manifested, and God is seen to be “just and the justifier of him 
which believeth in Jesus.” 

I have only further to say on this great subject, that if the reader 
will turn to Heb. xi. 39, 40, he will be struck with the light which it 
throws upon what the apostle says in Rom. iii. 25, 26. “These all 
(the ancient saints) having had witness borne to them through their 
faith, received not the promise (the fulfillment of it), God having 
provided some better thing for us; that they, apart from us, should 
not be made perfect ’"—but both they and we might be joint par- 
takers of the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory. 


I now come to give some passages which the Revisers have left 
unchanged in the Authorized Version, but which, in my judgment, 
do not give the sense of the original. 

7. 1 John i. 7: “If we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another.” What “fellowship” is the 
apostle speaking about here? It is not “fellowship one with 
another.” It is “fellowship with God.” Hear verses 5-7: “This 
is the message which we have heard from him, and announce unto 
you, that God is light, and in him is no darkness at all. If we say 
that we have fellowship with him, and walk in the darkness, we 
lie, and do not the truth: but if we walk in the light as he is in the 
light, we have fellowship ”—not with one another, for that is not 
the subject he is speaking about, nor did he need to tell us how 
Christians may have fellowship with one another. But fellowship 
with God is another thing, and we did not need instruction upon that. 
I hold, therefore, that pez’ and daddydwy here mean, not fellowship 
with one another, but “ one with the other,” or “a mutual fellowship.” 
When the English Company came to this verse, I very strongly 
pressed this, and I thought they were acquiescing in it. But Dr. 
Westcott, whose great weight in the Company we all recognized, 
said that “fellowship one with the other,” or any such phrase, was 
not used in the New Testament. To this I replied that the subject 
must decide the question; and if, beyond doubt, it is fellowship 
with God, the words ye?’ and 4Ad7j2uy mean nothing else than I have 
said. But it availed not, and the American Company have left it 
unchanged. 

8. Heb. xii. 2: “ Looking unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of 
our faith.” When I study these words, I wonder what the translators 
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meant by our faith (“our” being their own supplement). Not, 
surely, what we believe about Christ, but, no doubt, the faith which 
we have in Christ. But though it is true enough in general, that 
Christ is the Author of faith, and of every other grace, and the 
Finisher of it, too; yet is this what the apostle is here speaking 
about? He is urging us to follow that “great cloud of witnesses” 
to the power of faith, enunciated in the previous chapters; and from 
all these ancient worthies he turns to a faith transcending all the 
faith that had ever been witnessed: “Looking (he says) unto 
Jesus.” And then he tells ns what that faith of His was. The 
compound verb, dgopévres literally means looking away to Jesus, that 
is, looking away from all others, that our eyes may be fixed on Him, 
“who for the joy that was set before Him,” as the prize to be won, “ en- 
dured the cross,” with all the horrors of crucifixion, “despising the 
shame” of being held up before the multitude as a spectacle of con- 
tempt and derision, “and is now set down on the throne of God.” 
This view of the words will, I think, commend itself to the 
thoughtful reader, and still more when we observe the remarkable 
words in which the person of Christ is described, or rather His 
character as the great Believer. He is ’Apzyyés, not the Author, but 
the Leader, or Captain (as the word is rendered in chap. ii. 10). 
But He is also the Tesetwz7s, the “ Perfecter” (as the Revised Ver- 
sion renders the word) “of faith.” He both leads the van and brings 
up the rear of the great army of believers. 

But this is so unusual a way of viewing our Lord, that we are 
apt to ask again, Can this be the real meaning of the clause? Let 
us look at it, then, in the light of this very epistle. In chap. ii. 11, 
12, 13, we are expressly told that Christ, as Man, lived by faith: 
“For both he that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified, are all of 
one (nature): for which cause he is not ashamed to call them 
brethren, saying, I will declare thy name unto my brethren, in the 
midst of the congregation (as one of them) will I sing thy praise.* 
And, again, I will put my trust in him.” Yes, as “the firstborn 
among many brethren” (Rom. viii, 29), He is one of the wor- 
shipers singing praise as well as praying to the Father. 

9. Rev. xiii. 8: ‘ And all that dwell on the earth shall worship him, 
every one whose name hath not been written in the book of life of 
the Lamb that hath been slain from the foundation of the world.” 
When this verse was read out by the Chairman of the English 
Company, I asked that chap. xvii. 8 (on the same subject, should be 
read along with it: .... “And they that dwell on the earth 
shall wonder, whose name hath not been written in the book of 


* At the last Supper before they left they “sang a hymn’”’ (Matt. xxvi. 20), 
and Jesus, surely, would not sit in silence. 
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life from the foundation of the world.” Putting these two verses 
together, I said it was clear to me that our verse (xiii. 8) should be 
read thus: “And all the earth shall worship him, every one whose 
name hath not been written from the foundation of the world in 
the book of life of the Lamb that hath been slain.” In no other 
book of the New Testament is Christ called “the Lamb,” as a 
proper name, but in this book of the Revelation, but here we 
find it some twenty-eight or twenty-nine times, sometimes as 
“the Lamb” in the midst of these, and in chap. v. 6, ws éogaypévov, 
“a Lamb, as though it had been slain.” And in chap. xx. 12, 15, 
it is evident that the names in the book of life were “ written from 
the foundation of the world.” This 1 thought would prove that 
our verse should be read as proposed. But the majority were not 
convinced, aud would only find that I had the American Company 
with me, saying, “ Let the text and margin change places.” 

10. Acts ii. 1 (A. V.): “And when the day of Pentecost was fully 
come ;” Revised Version, “was now come ;” Margin, “was being /ul- 
filled.” The Greek (cvzrdnpode0at) is expressed here only in the mar- 
gin. The day of Pentecost then had not come, it was only “ being 
come,” or almost come. But as the Jewish day began at six o’clock 
A.M., we wonder what could have brought the whole one hundred 
and twenty disciples together at so early an hour; but this explains 
it. Our Lord, before His ascension, had said to them, “ Behold, I 
send the promise of my Father unto you, but tarry ye in the city of 
Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on high” (Luke 
xxiv. 49). After this, and just before He “was taken up from 
them,” He said to them, “ Ye shall receive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be my witnesses,” etc. 
(Acts i. 8). In compliance with this direction, “they returned to 
Jerusalem,” and “went up into an upper room ’’—the same upper 
room, probably, in which Jesus had celebrated His last Passover ; 
and there they all met from day to day, under the direction of 
Peter, for prayer and fellowship, and the last thing they did was to 
fill up the number of the Twelve, in room of Judas. By this time 
the day of Pentecost was to be the next morning, and no doubt 
Peter had directed them all to be present before the day actually 
began. Accordingly, says the historian, “ When the day of Pente- 
cost was being come, they were all, with one accord, in one place.” 
And when the clock struck siz (as we should say), “suddenly, 
there was a sound from heaven, as of a rushing, mighty wind, which 
filled all the house where they were sitting.” It was the descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon the hundred and twenty, and the power 
from on high. 

11. Lastly, under this head, 2 Cor. ii. 14: (A. V.) “ Now thanks 
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be unto God, which always causeth us to triwmph in Christ, and 
maketh manifest the savour of his knowledge by us in every place :” 
(R. V.) “But thanks be unto God, which always leadeth us in 
triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest through us the savour of 
his knowledge in every place.” According to the classical use of 
Sprapsedw, to “triumph over” or “lead in triumph,” some critics 
think themselves bound to translate this clause as meaning that 
God had so subdued the apostle’s anxieties and fears as to make 
him feel as one conquered, carried in triumph asa captive. But 
this is so very unnatural, notwithstanding Meyer’s elaborate attempt 
to prove it natural, that others (in view of the obvious allusion to the 
Roman triumphs granted to distinguished conquerors to enter Rome 
in triumph, with their captives in chains) think that the victors as 
well as the vanquished were led home thus. But there are two fatal 
objections to this. It is not according to the classical use of the Greek 
word any more than the Authorized Version, and, while it yields the 
same sense as our own Version, it does so in a way not at all natural. 
It only remains to take the word here in a /factitious or causative 
sense; and Meyer admits that in a number of passages in the LXX. 
and the New Testament words of this termination are so used (see 
Winer, Lexical Peculiarities, § 2, b; Grimm, Lexicon of Greek Test.; 
and Dr. Scott (of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon), who, as one of 
the Revisers, voted for the Authorized Version. 


The Revisers have done no greater service to the readers of the 
New Testament than by their strict attention to the aorist,in its 
various uses. By overlooking this, the Authorized Version has in 
many important places failed to give the exact sense of the passage. 
And I will close this paper by giving, first, some examples of mis- 
takes in the Authorized Version, which the Revisers have properly 
corrected ; and next, some examples of passages which, in my judg- 
ment, are mistakes, but which the Revisers have left unchanged. 

Though the Greek aorist corresponds, in general, with the English 
preterite, it differs from it in this, that our preterite is a purely past 
tense, whereas the aorist expresses not only what is purely past, but 
also the result of a past actionor occasion. Thus when I say, “ He 
called on me last week,” I express what is purely past. But when 
I say, “ My daughter arrived here last night ”"—implying that she is 
here still—this carries the sense into the present tense, and it is the 
part of a translator to find out, from the context, whether it is the 
former or the latter of these that the writer means. Unfortu- 
nately, by overlooking this distinction, the Authorized Version has 
in many places failed to give the precise sense of the passage. 

Thus in Rom. vi. 2, 3, 4, the apostle is speaking of the baptism of 
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the converts, and what that public transaction expressed and was 
intended to convey to those who witnessed it—that they had died to a 
life of sin; whereas the Authorized Version makes these verses to 
refer to the new life they had entered on: “ How shall we that are 
dead to sin live any longer therein?” But it should be, “ We who 
died to sin (in the death of Christ), how shall we live any longer 
therein?” “ Know ye not that all we who were baptized into Christ 
Jesus were baptized into his death?” It is not their new life the 
apostle is here speaking of, but the death of their old life of sin. 
“We were buried therefore with him through baptism into death.” 
It is thus the death and burial of their old life, that is the point of the 
apostle’s argument. 

So in 2 Cor. v. 14, “ The love of Christ constraineth us, because 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, then all died” (not are dead, 
but all died) in Christ, the One who died for all. 

How important this distinction is, is strikingly seen in two great 
scenes in our Lord’s history, the one in the resurrection of Lazarus, 
the other atthe last Supper. Let uslook at these. The resurrection 
of the dead was the greatest of our Lord’s miracles. But that of Laza- 
rus—preformed in presence of a crowd of spectators—-was evidently 
designed to be the most stupendous display of His divine power, and 
it certainly was regarded as something that had never been seen be- 
fore. But our Lord would have it known in what capacity He was act- 
ing—not seeking to snatch from His Father what was His supreme 
prerogative, but that it was with His Father’s concurrence, in His 
presence, and by His permission, asked and granted. For this pur- 
pose He offered this prayer aloud, that it might be heard by those 
present: “ Father, I thank thee thou heardest me; and I knew thou 
hearest me always, but because of the multitude that stand around, I 
said it, that they may believe thou sentest me.” It appears from 
this that Jesus had been in communion with His Father about this 
and had received permission, as His Father’s agent, to perform this 
great work, but that the multitude should know this He offered 
this prayer in their hearing, and then proceeded to raise the dead 
man in the sight of all. 

The other scene is as striking an illustration of giving the aorist 
its precise force, overlooked in the Authorized Version. It is in 
Luke xxii. 31, “Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired to have you, that 
he may sift you as wheat. But I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not.” From this the reader is apt to think that this is 
only the continual desire of Satan to shake the steadfastness of 
Christ’s disciples; while Christ’s praying for Peter was just His 
watchful care over one who was in peculiar danger. But hear the 
Revised Version: “ Simon, Simon, Satan asked ””—and (in the margin) 
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“ obtained by asking ” (2$r7jcatT0)—“to have you that he may sift you 
as wheat; but I made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not.” 
We see here that two specific petitions were presented, the one by 
Satan, the other by Jesus. Satan had to ask and obtain permission 
(as in the case of Job ii) to test the fidelity of these disciples; while 
Christ, at the same time, “ made supplication” for Peter, that his 
faith might not fail. And his faith did not fail, but his cowrage did. 
But there is a peculiar use of the aorist to which I wish to call 
attention in closing this article. When a general principle or law 
of action is to be expressed, the aorist should be rendered in the 
present tense. Some critics, as Winer and Meyer, dispute this 
usage. But A. Buttmann (who has done for the grammar of the 
Greek Testament what his distinguished father did for the grammar 
of classical Greek) has fully established this usage. It is called in 
Germany the gnomic aorist, or the aorist of habitude. Even the 
Authorized Version recognizes it. Thus, in Matt. iii. 17, “ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Taking the aorist 
in its preterite sen-e, it should be, “In whom I was well pleased.” 
But what is really meant, is “In whom I was, and am, and 
ever will be well pleased.” It is the enduring complacency of the Father 
in His beloved Son, and is therefore properly expressed in the present 
tense, “in whom I am well pleased.” So also in the Epistle of James 
i. 11, “ For the sun ¢s no sooner risen with a burning (or scorching) 
heat, but it withereth the grass, and the flower thereof falleth, and 
the grace of the fashion of it perisheth.” Here are four aorists, all of 
which, expressing a fixed principle of the vegetable kingdom, are 
properly rendered in the present tense. Again, John iii. 19, “ This 
is the condemnation, that the light is come into the world, and men 
love (not loved) the darkness rather than the light, because their 
works are evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest their works should be reproved. 
But he that doeth the truth, cometh to the light, that his works 
may be made manifest, that they have been wrought in God.” We 
have here the statement of a great fact, that good and bad men act 
out their respective characters, and this being no more true in the 
past than in every age, it ought to be expressed in the present tense. 
We have another important application of this aorist in Rom. viii. 
29, 30. Thus it reads in the Authorized Version: “ Whom he did 
foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of 
his Son, that he might be the firstborn among many brethren. More- 
over whom he did predestinate, them he also called: and whom he 
called, them he also justified: and whom he justified, them he also 
glorified.” Here the reader is apt to ask, When were all these things 
done, being all in the past tense? But he would be told that the 
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steps in the salvation of men are putin the past tense, because what 
God purposed before the foundation of the world. True enough. 
But why should wedoso? For it is the Jaw of God’s procedure in the 
salvation of all His people, from the first step of it to the last. I 
judge, therefore, that we should read the passage thus: “ Whom he 
foreknoweth, them he also foreordaineth ; and whom he foreordaineth, 
them he also calleth ; and whom he calleth, them he also justifieth ; 
and whom he justifieth, them he also glorifieth.” 

In Luke i. 46-55, we have another illustration of this use of the 
aorist. It is the Magnificat—that outburst of song which broke 
from the lips of the blessed Virgin in the house of her kinswoman, 
Elizabeth, a song which swept the strings of Hannah’s song, but 
raises it to so much higher a strain as her prospects were the 
brighter. In this song there are. aorists, which, when I come to 
them, I will ¢talicize, as I am to put them in the present tense, in- 
stead of the past (as in the Authorized Version and uncorrected 
by the Revisers): ‘“ My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit 
doth rejoice in God my Saviour. For he hath looked upon the 
low estate of his handmaiden, for from henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed. For he that is mighty hath done for me 
great things, and holy is his name. And his mercy is unto genera- 
tions and generations on them that fear him. He sheweth strength 
with his arm; he scattereth the proud in the imagination of their 
hearts; he putteth down the mighty from their thrones, and exalteth 
them of low degree; he /illeth the hungry with good things, 
and the rich he sendeth empty away. He hath holpen his servant, 
Israel, that he might remember his mercy, as he spake to our 
father, Abraham, and to his seed for ever.” 

Once more, 1 John v. 4 (Authorized Version): “ Whatsoever is 

born of God, overcometh the world, and this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
“and this is the victory that hath overcome the world even our 
faith.” Here the Revisers think the apostle is stating a fact that 
the victories over the world already gained were due to the believ- 
er’s faith. In my judgment, the apostle is stating a great general 
principle, that all the victories over the world that are, or ever will 
be gained, are the result of faith. So the Vulgate and the Au- 
thorized Version. In verse 18, the apostle returns to the same sub. 
ject: “ We know that whosoever is begotten of God sinneth not; 
but he that is begotten of God keepeth himself, and the wicked one 
toucheth him not.” 

There is nothing more objectionable in the Revised Version than 
its translation of this verse, and I must be allowed, in a few closing 
words, to comment upon it: (Revised Version): “ We know that 

16 
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whosoever is begotten of God sinneth not; but he that was begotten 
of God keepeth him, and the wicked one toucheth him not.” Here, 
the phrase, “begotten of God,” which in the New Testament is 
never employed but of the regenerate man, is made to designate 
the Son of God. The phrase, “begotten of God, “is a Johannean 
usage, and in this epistle it occurs seven times, besides the one in 
verse 18; in chap. ii. 29; iii. 9, twice; in iv.7; in v. 1, twice, and in 
v. 4, first clause. Then, when Christians are spoken of as“ children of 
God,” a distinction is made between them as born children and chil- 
dren by adoption ; in the one case they are called céxva, John i. 12; 
in the other v/o?, as in Matt. v. 9. In Rom. viii. 14-16, both words 
are used, but warily distinguished. Further, our Lord is never 
called “God’s Child,” but “God’s Son,” or “His Son ;” and never 
“the begotten of God,” but “ His ONLY BEGOTTEN Son.” 

So convinced am I that the English Revisers have the same feel- 
ing as myself, on this subject, that I am sure they never would have 
rendered the words, “he that was begotten of God,” as they have done, 
but that they thought the reading airév was the true reading of the 
text and not favrév, as in the received text. But even so, is it right 
on the strength of a reading which the critics think is insufficiently 
supported, to apply to our Lord a phrase which in the New Testa- 
ment is never used but of regenerate men? But let me ask, Are 
we sure that airdv here was not meant for a5r0v (a contraction for 
favtév)? The ancient MSS. were all written in Uncial or capital 
letters; and in the oldest MSS. there were neither breathings nor 
accents. In this case the word would be written AY7TON, which 
might be either adrév, “him,” or a5tév, “himself.” Here, also, I was 
glad to find that the American Revisers were with me. In their 
notes, appended to the Revised Version, they say “substitute mar- 
gin for the text, and add margin, ‘Some ancient MSS. read him.’ ” 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. Davip BROWN. 





IV. 
THE IDEA OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


HE term “Systematic Theology” has long been in somewhat 
general use, especially in America, to designate one of the 
theological disciplines. And, on the whole, it appears to be a suf- 
ficiently exact designation of this discipline. It has not, of course, 
escaped criticism. The main faults that have been found with it are 
succinctly summed up by a recent writer in the following compact 
phrases : 


‘‘The expression ‘Systematic Theology ’ is really an impertinent tautology. 
It is a tautology in so far as a theology that is not systematic or methodical 
would be no theology. The idea of rational method lies in the word logos, which 
forms part of the term theology. And it is an impertinence in so far as it sug- 
gests that there are other theological disciplines, or departments of theology, 
which are not methodical.”’* 


Is not this, however, just a shade hypercritical? What is meant 
by calling this discipline “ Systematic Theology” is not that it deals 
with its material in a systematic or methodical way, and the other 
disciplines do not; but that it presents its material in the form of a 
system. Other disciplines may use a chronological, a historical, or 
some other method : this discipline must needs employ a systematic, 
that is to say, a philosophical or scientific method. It might be 
equally well designated, therefore, ‘‘ Philosophical Theology,” or 
“ Scientific Theology.” But we should not by the adoption of one 
of these terms escape the ambiguities which are charged against 
the term “ Systematic Theology.” Other theological disciplines may 
also claim to be philosophical or scientific. If exegesis should be 
systematic, it should also be scientific. If history should be method- 
ical, it should also be philosophical. An additional ambiguity would 
also be brought to these terms from their popular usage. There 
would be danger that “ Philosophical Theology ” should be misap- 
prehended as theology dominated by some philosophical system. 
There would be asimilar danger that ‘Scientific Theology ” should 
be misunderstood as theology reduced to an empirical science, or 
dependent upon an “experimental method.” Nevertheless these 


* Prof. D. W. Simon, D.D., ‘‘ The Nature and Scope of Systematic Theol- 
ogy,” in The Bibliotheca Sacra, for October, 1894, Vol. li, p. 587, sg. 
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terms also would fairly describe what we mean by “Systematic 
Theology.” They too would discriminate it from its sister disci- 
plines, as the philosophical discipline, which investigates from the 
philosophical standpoint the matter with which all the disciplines 
deal. And they would keep clearly before our minds the main fact 
in the case, namely that Systematic Theology, as distinguished from 
its sister disciplines, is a science, and is to be conceived as a science 
and treated as a science. 

The two designations, “ Philosophical Theology ” and “Scien- 
tific Theology,” are practically synonyms. But they differ in their 
connotation as the terms “ philosophy” and “science” differ. The 
distinction between these terms in a reference like the present 
would seem to be that between the whole and one of its parts. Phil- 
osophy is the scientia scientiarum. What a science does for a 
division of knowledge, that philosophy essays to do for the mass of 
knowledge. A science reduces a section of our knowledge to order 
and harmony: philosophy reduces the sciences to order and _ har- 
mony. Accordingly there are many sciences, and but one philosophy. 
We, therefore, so far agree with Prof. D. W.Simon (whom we have 
quoted above in order to disagree with him), when he says that 
“what a science properly understood does for a subsystem, that 
philosophy aims to do for the system which the subsystems consti- 
tute.” “Its function is so to grasp the whole, that every part shall 
find its proper place therein, and the parts, that they shall form an 
orderly organic whole:” “so to correlate the reals, which with their 
activities make up the world or the universe, that the whole shall be 
seen in its harmony and unity; and that to every individual real 
shall be assigned the place in which it shall be seen to be discharg- 
ing its proper function.” ‘Chis, as will be at once perceived, is the 
function of each science in its own sphere. To call “Systematic 
Theology” “Philosophical Theology” or “Scientific Theology ” 
would therefore be all one in essential meaning. Only, when we 
call it “ Philosophical Theology,” we should be conceiving it as a 
science among the sciences and should have our eye upon its place in 
the universal sum of knowledge: while, when we call it “Scientific 
Theology ” our mind should be occupied with it in itself, as it were 
in isolation, and with the proper mode of dealing with its material. 
In either cese we are affirming that it deals with its material as an 
organizable system of knowledge; that it deals with it from the 
philosophical point of view ; that it is, in other words, in its essen- 
tial nature a science. 

It is possible that the implications of this determination are not 
always fully realized. When we have made the simple assertion of 
“Systematic Theology” that it is in its essential nature a science, 
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we have already determined most of the vexing questions which 
arise concerning it in a formal point of view. In this single predi- 
cate is implicitly included a series of affirmations, which, when 
taken together, will give us a rather clear conception not only of 
what Systematic Theology is, but also of what it deals with, whence 
it obtains its material, and for what purpose it exists. 

I. First of all, then, let us observe that to say that Systematic 
Theology is a science is to deny that it is a historical discipline, and 
to affirm that it seeks to discover, not what has been or is held to be 
true, but what is ideally true; in other words, it is to declare that 
it deals with absolute truth and aims at organizing into a conca- 
tenated system all the truth in its sphere. Geology is a science, 
and on that very account there cannot be two geologies; its matter 
is all the well-authenticated facts in its sphere, and its aim is to 
digest all these facts into one all-comprehending system. There 
may be rival psychologies, which fill the world with vain jangling ; 
but they do not strive together in order that they may obtain the 
right to exist side by side in equal validity, but in strenuous effort 
to supplant and supersede one another: there can be but one true 
science of mind. In like manner, just because theology is a science 
there can be but one theology. This all-embracing system will 
brook no rival in its sphere, and there can be two theologies only 
at the cost of one or both of them being imperfect, incomplete, false. 
It is because theology, in accordance with a somewhat prevalent 
point of view, is often looked upon as a historical rathér than a 
scientific discipline, that it is so frequently spoken of and defined as 
if it were but one of many similar schemes of thought. There is no 
doubt such a thing as Christian theology, as distinguished from 
Buddhist theology or Mohammedan theology ; and men may study 
it as the theological implication of Christianity considered as one of 
the world’s religions. But when studied from this point of view, it 
forms a section of a historical discipline and furnishes its share of 
facts for a history of religions; on the data supplied by which a 
science or philosophy of religion may in turn be based. We may 
also, no doubt, speak of the Pelagian and Augustinian theologies, or 
of the Calvinistic and Arminian theologies; but, again, we are 
speaking as historians and from a historical point of view. The 
Pelagian and Augustinian theologies are not two covrdinate sciences 
of theology; they are rival theologies. If one is true, just so far 
the other is false, and there is but one theology. This we may 
identify, as an empirical fact, with either or neither ; but it is at all 
events one, inclusive of all theological truth and exclusive of all 
else as false or not germane to the subject. 

In asserting that theology is a science, then, we assert that, in its 
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subject-matter, it includes all the facts belonging to that sphere ot 
truth which we call theological; and we deny that it needs or will 
admit of limitation by a discriminating adjectival definition. We 
may speak of it as Christian theology just as we may speak of it as 
true theology, if we mean thereby only more fully to describe what, 
as a matter of fact, theology is found to be; but not, if we mean 
thereby to discriminate it from some other assumed theology thus 
erected to a codrdinate position with it. We may describe our 
method of procedure in attempting to ascertain and organize the 
truths that come before us for building into the system, and so 
speak of logical or inductive, of speculative or organic theology ; 
or we may separate the one body of theology into its members, and, 
just as we speak of surface and organic geology or of physiological 
and direct psychology, so speak of the theology of grace and of sin, 
or of natural and revealed theology. But all these are but designa- 
tions of methods of procedure in dealing with the one whole, or of 
the various sections that together constitute the one whole, which 
in its completeness is the science of theology, and which, as a science, 
is inclusive of all the truth in its sphere, however ascertained, how- 
ever presented, however defended. 

II. There is much more than this included, however, in calling 
theology a science. For the very existence of any science, three 
things are presupposed: (1) the reality of its subject-matter; (2) 
the capacity of the human mind to apprehend, receive into itself, 
and rationalize this subject-matter ; and (3) some medium of com- 
munication by which the subject-matter is brought before the mind 
and presented to itfor apprehension. There could be no astronomy, 
for example, if there were no heavenly bodies. And though the 
heavenly bodies existed, there could still be no science of them were 
there no mind to apprehend them. Facts do not make a science; 
even facts as apprehended do not make a science; they must be not 
‘only apprehended, but also so far comprehended as to be rational- 
ized and thus combined into a correlated system. The mind brings 
to every science somewhat which, though included in the facts, is 
not derived from the facts considered in themselves alone, as isolated 
data, or even as data perceived in some sort of relation to one an- 
other. Though they be thus known, science is not yet; and is not 
born save through the efforts of the mind in subsuming the facts 
under its own intuitions and forms of thought. No mind is satis- 
fied with a bare cognition of facts: its very constitution forces it on 
to a restless energy until it succeeds in working these facts not only 
into a network of correlated relations among themselves, but also 
into a rational body of thought correlated to itself and its necessary 
modes of thinking. The condition of science, then, is that the facts 
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which fall within its scope shall be such as stand in relation not 
only to our faculties, so that they may be apprehended; but also 
to our mental constitution so that they may be so far understood as 
to be rationalized and wrought into a system relative to our think- 
ing. Thus a science of xsthetics presupposes an esthetic faculty, 
and a science of morals a moral nature, as truly as a science of logic 
presupposes a logical apprehension, and a science of mathematics 
a capacity to comprehend the relations of numbers. But still again, 
though the facts had real existence, and the mind were furnished 
with a capacity for their reception and for a sympathetic estimate 
and embracing of them in their relations, no science could exist 
were there no media by which the facts should be brought before 
and communicated to the mind. The transmitter and intermedi- 
ating wire are as essential for telegraphing as the message and the 
receiving instrument. Subjectively speaking, sense perception is 
the essential basis of all science of external things; self-conscious- 
ness, of internal things. But objective media are also necessary. 
For example, there could be no astronomy, were there no trembling 
ether through whose delicate telegraphy the facts of light and heat 
are transmitted to us from the suns and systems of the heavens. 
Subjective and objective conditions of communication must unite, 
before the facts that constitute the material of a science can be 
placed before the mind that gives it itsform. The sense of sight is 
essential to astronomy: yet the sense of sight would be useless for 
forming an astronomy were there no objective ethereal messengers 
to bring us news from the stars. With these an astronomy becomes 
possible; but how meagre an astronomy compared with the new 
possibilities which have opened out with the discovery of a new 
medium of communication in the telescope, followed by still newer 
media in the subtile instruments by which our modern investigators 
not only weigh the spheres in their courses, but analyze them into 
their chemical elements, map out the heavens in a chart, and sepa- 
rate the suns into their primary constituents. 

Like all other sciences, therefore, theology, for its very existence 
as a science, presupposes the objective reality of the subject-matter 
with which it deals; the subjective capacity of the human mind so 
far to understand this subject-matter as to be able to subsume it 
under the forms of its thinking and to rationalize it into not only a 
comprehensive, but also acomprehensible whole; and the existence 
of trustworthy media of communication by which the subject-mat- 
ter is brought to the mind and presented before it for perception 
and understanding. That is to say: (1) The affirmation that 
theology is a science presupposes the affirmation that God is, and 
that He has relation to His creatures. Were there no God, there 
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could be no theology; nor could there be a theology if, though He 
existed, He existed out of relation with His creatures. The whole 
body of philosophical apologetics is, therefore, presupposed in and 
underlies the structure of scientific theology. (2) The affirmation 
that theology is a science presupposes the affirmation that man has a 
religious nature, 7. e.,a nature capable of understanding not only 
that God is, but also, to some extent, what He is; not only that He 
stands in relations with His creatures, but also what those relations 
are. Had man no religious nature he might, indeed, apprehend 
certain facts concerning God, but he could not so understand Him in 
His relations to man as to be able to respond to those facts in a true 
and sympathetic embrace. The total product of the great science 
of religion, which investigates the nature and workings of this ele- 
ment in man’s mental constitution, is therefore presupposed in and 
underlies the structure of scientific theology. (3) The affirmation 
that theology is a science presupposes the affirmation that there are 
media of communication by which God and Divine things are 
brought before the minds of men, that they may perceive them and, 
in perceiving, understand them. In other words, when we affirm 
that theology is a science, we affirm not only the reality of God’s 
existence and our capacity so far to understand Him, but we affirm 
that He has made Himself known to us—we affirm the objective 
reality of a revelation. Were there no revelation of God to man, 
our capacity to understand Him would lie dormant and un- 
awakened ; and though He really existed it would be to us as if He 
were not. There would be a God to be known and a mind to know 
Him ; but theology would be as impossible as if there were neither 
the one nor the other. Not only, then, philosophical, but also the 
whole mass of historical apologetics by which the reality of reve- 
lation and its embodiment in the Scriptures are vindicated, is pre- 
supposed in and underlies the structure of scientific theology. 

III. In thus developing the implications of calling theology a 
science, we have already gone far towards determining our exact 
conception of what theology is. We have in effect, for example, 
settled our definition of theology. A science is defined from its 
subject-matter ; and the subject-matter of theology is God in His 
nature and in His relations with His creatures. Theology is there- 
fore that science which treats of God and of the relations between 
God and the universe. To this definition most theologians have 
actually come. And those who define theology as “the science of 
God,” mean the term God in a broad sense as inclusive also of His 
relations ; while others exhibit their sense of the need of this inclu- 
siveness by calling it “the science of God and of Divine things ;” 
while still others speak of it, more loosely, as “ the science of the 
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supernatural.” These definitions fail rather in precision of lan- 
guage than in correctness of conception. 

Others, however, go astray in the conception itself. Thus theo- 
logians of the school of Schleiermacher usually derive their defini- 
tion from the sources rather than the subject-matter of the science 
—and so speak of theology as “the science of faith” or the like; 
a thoroughly unscientific procedure, even though our view of the 
sources be complete and unexceptionable, which is certainly not 
the case with this school. Quite as confusing is it to define the- 
ology, as is very currently done and often as an outgrowth of this 
same subjective tendency, as “the science of religion,” or even 
—pressing to its greatest extreme the historical conception, which 
as often underlies this type of definition,—as “the science of the 
Christian religion.” Theology and religion are parallel products 
of the same body of facts in diverse spheres; the one in the 
sphere of thought and the other in the sphere of life. And the 
definition of theology as “the science of religion” thus confounds 
the product of the facts concerning God and His relations with 
His creatures working through the hearts and lives of men, with 
those facts themselves; and consequently, whenever strictly un- 
derstood, bases theology not on the facts of the divine revelation, 
but on the facts of the religious life. This leads ultimately toa 
confusion of the two distinct disciplines of theology, the subject- 
matter of which is objective, and the science of religion, the subject- 
matter of which is subjective; with the effect of lowering the data 
of theology to the level of the aspirations and imaginings of man’s 
own heart. Wherever this definition is found, either a subjective 
conception of theology, which reduces it to a branch of psychology, 
may be suspected ; or else a historical conception of it, a conception 
of “ Christian theology ” as one of the many theologies of the world, 
parallel with, even if unspeakably truer than, the others with which 
it is classed and in conjunction with which it furnishes us with a 
full account of religion. When so conceived, it is natural to take a 
step further and permit the methodology of the science, as well as 
its idea, to be determined by its distinguishing element: thus 
theology, in contradiction to its very name, becomes Christo-centric. 
No doubt, “Christian theology,” as a historical discipline, is 
Christo-centric ; it is by its doctrine of redemption that it is dif- 
ferentiated from all the other theologies that the world has known. 
But theology as a science is and must be Theo-centric. So soon as 
we firmly grasp it from the scientific point of view, we see that there 
can be but one science of God and of His relations to His universe, 
and we no longer seek a point of discrimination, but rather a centre 
of development; and we quickly see that there can be but one centre 
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about which so comprehensive a subject-matter can be organized— 
the conception of God. He that hath seen Christ, has beyond doubt 
seen the Father; but it is one thing to make Christ the centre of 
theology so far as He is one with God, and another thing to organize 
all theology around Him as the theanthropos and in His specifically 
theanthropic work. 

IV. Not only, however, is our definition of theology thus set for 
us: we have also determined in advance our conception of its 
sources. We have already made use of the term “ revelation,” to 
designate the medium by which the facts concerning God and His 
relations to His creatures are brought before men’s minds, and so 
made the subject-matter of a possible science. ‘T’ne word accurately 
describes the condition of all knowledge of God. If God be a person, 
it follows by stringent necessity, that He can be known only so far 
as He reveals or expresses Himself. And it is but the converse of 
this, that if there be no revelation, there can be no knowledge, and, 
of course, no systematized knowledge or science of God. Our reach- 
ing up to Him in thought and inference is possible only because He 
condescends to make Himself intelligible to us, to speak to us 
through work or word, to reveal Himself. We hazard nothing, 
therefore, in saying that, as the condition of all theology is a re- 
vealed God, so, without limitation, the sole source of theology is 
revelation. 

In so speaking, however, we have no thought of doubting that 
God’s revelation of Himself is “in divers manners.” We have no 
desire to deny that He has never left man without witness of His 
eternal power and Godhead, or that He has multiplied the manifes- 
tations of Himself in nature and providence and grace, so that every 
generation has had abiding and unmistakable evidence that He is, 
that He is the good God, and that He is a God who marketh 
iniquity. Under the broad skirts of the term “revelation,” every 
method of manifesting Himself which God uses in communicating 
knowledge of His being and attributes, may find shelter for itself— 
whether it be through those visible things of nature whereby His 
invisible things are clearly seen, or through the constitution of the 
human mind with its causal judgment indelibly stamped upon it, 
or through that voice of God that we call conscience, which pro- 
claims His moral law within us, or through His providence in which 
He makes bare His arm for the government of the nations, or 
through the exercises of His grace, our experience under the 
tutelage of the Holy Ghost—or whether it be through the open 
visions of His prophets, the divinely-breathed pages of His written 
Word, the divine life of the Word Himself. How God reveals 
Himself—in what divers manners He makes Himself known to His 
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creatures, is thus the subsequent question, by raising which we dis- 
tribute the one source of theology, revelation, into the various 
methods of revelation, each of which brings us true knowledge of 
God, and all of which must be taken account of in building our 
knowledge into one all-comprehending system. It is the accepted 
method of theology to infer that the God that made the eye must 
Himself see ; that the God who sovereignly distributes His favors 
in the secular world may be sovereign in grace too; that the 
heart that condemns itself but repeats the condemnation of 
the greater God; that the songs of joy in which the Christian’s 
happy soul voices its sense of God’s gratuitous mercy, are 
valid evidence that God has really dealt graciously with it. It is 
with no reserve that we accept all these sources of knowledge of 
God—nature, providence, Christian experience—as true and valid 
sources, the well-authenticated data yielded by which are to be re- 
ceived by us as revelations of God, and as such to be placed along- 
side of the revelations in the written Word and wrought with them 
into one system. Asa matter of fact, theologians have always so 
dealt with them; and doubtless they always will sodeal with them. 

But to perceive, as all must perceive, that every method by which 
God manifests Himself, is, so far as this manifestation can be clearly 
interpreted, a source of knowledge of Him, and must, therefore, be 
taken account of in framing all our knowledge of Him into one 
organic whole, is far from allowing that there are no differences 
among these various manifestations,—in the amount of revelation 
they give, the clearness of their message, the ease and certainty 
with which they may be interpreted, or the importance of the 
special truths which they are fitted to convey. Far rather is it @ 
' priori likely that if there are “divers manners” in which God has 
revealed Himself, He has not revealed precisely the same message 
through each; that these “divers manners” correspond also to 
divers messages of divers degrees of importance, delivered with 
divers degrees of clearness. And the mere fact that He has included 
in these “divers manners” a copious revelation in a written Word, 
delivered with an authenticating accompaniment of signs and mira- 
cles, proved by recorded prophecies with their recorded fulfillments, 
and pressed, with the greatest solemnity, upon the attention and 
consciences of men as the very Word of. the Living God, who has 
by it made all the wisdom of men foolishness; nay, proclaimed as 
containing within itself the formulation of His truth, the proclama- 
tion of His law, the discovery of His plan of salvation :—this mere 
fact, I say, would itself and prior to all comparison, raise an over- 
whelming presumption that all the others of “the divers manners” 
of God’s revelation were insufficient for the purposes for which rev- 
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elation is given, whether on account of defect in the amount of their 
communication or insufficiency of attestation or uncertainty of inter- 
pretation or fatal one-sidedness in the character of the revelation 
they are adapted to give. 

We need not be surprised, therefore, that on actual examina- 
tion, such imperfections are found undeniably to attach to all forms 
of what we may, for the sake of discrimination, speak of as mere 
manifestations of God; and that thus the revelation of God in 
His written Word—in which are included the only authentic 
records of the revelation of Him through the incarnate Word— 
is easily shown not only to be incomparably superior to all 
other manifestations of Him in the fullness, richness, and clear- 
ness of its communications, but also to contain the sole discov- 
ery of much that it is most important for the soul to know as to its 
state and destiny, and of much that is most precious in our whole 
body of theological knowledge. The superior lucidity of this rev- 
elation makes it the norm of interpretation for what is revealed so 
much more darkly through the other methods of manifestation. 
The glorious character of the discoveries made in it throws all 
other manifestations into comparative shadow. The amazing full- 
ness of its disclosures renders what they can tell us of little relative 
value. And its absolute completeness for the needs of man, taking 
up and reiteratingly repeating in the clearest of language all thut 
can be wrung from their sometimes enigmatic indications, and then 
adding to this a vast body of still more momentous truth undiscov- 
erable through them, all but supersedes their necessity. With the 
fullest recognition of the validity of all the knowledge of God and 
His ways with men, which can be obtained through the manifesta- 
tions of His power and divinity in nature and history and grace; 
and the frankest allowance that the written Word is given, not to 
destroy the manifestations of God, but to fulfill them; the theolo- 
gian must yet refuse to give these sources of knowledge a place 
alongside of the written Word, in any other sense than that he 
gladly admits that they, alike with it, but in unspeakably lower 
measure, do tell us of God. And nothing can be a clearer indica- 
tion of a decadent theology or of a decaying faith, than a tendency 
to neglect the Word in favor of some one or of all of the lesser sources 
of theological truth, as fountains from which to draw our knowledge 
of divine things. This were to prefer the flickering rays of a taper 
to the blazing light of the sun; to elect to draw our water from a 
muddy run rather than to dip it from the broad bosom of the pure 
fountain itself. 

Nevertheless, men have often sought to still the cravings of their 
souls with a purely natural theology; and there are men to-day 
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who prefer to derive their knowledge of what God is and what He 
will do for man from an analysis of the implications of their own 
religious feelings: not staying to consider that nature, “red in tooth 
and claw with ravin,” can but direct our eyes to the God of law, 
whose deadly letter kills; or that our feelings must needs point 
us to the God of our imperfect apprehensions or of our unsanctified 
desires—not to the God that is,so much as to the God that we 
would fain should be. The natural result of resting on the revela- 
tions of nature is despair ; while the inevitable end of making our 
appeal to even the Christian heart is to make for ourselves refuges 
of lies in which there is neither truth nor safety. We may, indeed, 
admit that it is valid reasoning to infer from the nature of the Chris- 
tian life what are the modes of God’s activities towards His children : 
to see, for instance, in conviction of sin and the sudden peace of the 
new-born soul, God’s hand in slaying that He may make alive, His 
almighty power in raising the spiritually dead. But how easy to 
overstep the limits of valid inference; and, forgetting that it is the 
body of Christian truth known and assimilated that determines the 
type of Christian experience, confuse in our inferences what is from 
man with what is from God, and condition and limit our theology 
by the undeveloped Christian thought of the man or his times. 
The interpretation of the data included in what we have learned to 
call “the Christian consciousness,” whether of the individual or of 
the church at large, is a process so delicate, so liable to error, so 
inevitably swayed to this side or that by the currents that flow up 
and down in the soul, that probably few satisfactory inferences 
could be drawn from it, had we not the norm of Christian experi- 
ence and its dogmatic implications recorded for usin the perspicuous 
pages of the written Word. But even were we to suppose that the 
interpretation was easy and secure, and that we had before us, in an 
infallible formulation, all the implications of the religious experi- 
ence of all the men who have ever known Christ, we have no reason 
to believe that the whole body of facts thus obtained, would suffice 
to give us a complete theology. After all, we know in part and we 
feel in part; it is only when that which is perfect shall appear that 
we shall know or experience all that Christ has in store for us, 
With the fullest acceptance, therefore, of the data of the theology 
of the feelings, no less than of natural theology, when their results 
are validly obtained and sufficiently authenticated as trustworthy, 
as divinely revealed facts which must be wrought into our system, 
it remains nevertheless true that we should be confined to a meagre 
and doubtful theology were these data not confirmed, reinforced, 
and supplemented by the surer and fuller revelations of Scripture ; 
and that the Holy Scriptures are the source of theology in not only 
a degree, but also a sense in which nothing else is. 
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There may be a theology without the Scriptures—a theology of 
nature, gathered by painful, and slow, and sometimes doubtful pro- 
cesses from what man sees around him in external nature and the 
course of history, and what he sees within him of nature and of grace. 
In like manner there may be and has been an astronomy of nature, 
gathered by man in his natural state without help from aught but his 
naked eyes, as he watched in the fields by night. But what is this 
astronomy of nature to the astronomy that has. become possible 
through the wonderful appliances of our observatories? The Word 
of God is to theology as, but vastly more than, these instruments 
are to astronomy. It is the instrument which so far increases the 
possibilities of the science as to revolutionize it and to place it upon 
a height from which it can never more descend. What would be 
thought of the deluded man, who, discarding the new methods of 
research, should insist on acquiring all the astronomy which he 
would admit, from the unaided observation of his own myopic 
and astigmatic eyes? Much more deluded is he who, neglecting 
the instrument of God’s Word written, would confine his admissions 
of theological truth to what he could discover from the broken 
lights that play upon external nature, and the faint gleams of a 
dying or even a slowly reviving light, which arise in his own sinful 
soul. Ah, no! The telescope first made a real science of astron- 
omy possible: and the Scriptures form the only sufficing source of 
theology. 

V. Under such a conception of its nature and sources, we are led 
to consider the place of Systematic Theology among the other theo- 
logical disciplines as well as among the other sciences in general. 
Without encroaching upon the details of Theological Encyclopeedia, 
we may adopt here the usual fourfold distribution of the theologi- 
cal disciplines into the Exegetical, the Historical, the Systematic 
and the Practical, with only the correction of prefixing to them 
a fifth department of Apologetical Theology. The place of Sys- 
tematic Theology in this distribution is determined by its relation 
to the preceding disciplines, of which it is the crown and head. 
Apologetical Theology prepares the way for all theology by estab- 
lishing its necessary presuppositions without which no theology is 
possible—the existence and essential nature of God, the religious 
nature of man which enables him to receive a revelation from God, 
the possibility of a revelation and its actual realization in the Scrip- 
tures. It thus places the Scriptures in our hands for investigation 
and study. Exegetical Theology receives these inspired writings 
from the hands of Apologetics, and investigates their meaning ; pre- 
senting us with a body of detailed and substantiated results, culmi- 
nating in a series of organized systems of Biblical History, Biblical 
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Ethics, Biblical Theology, and the like, which provide material for 
further use in the more advanced disciplines. Historical Theology 
investigates the progressive realization of Christianity in the lives, 
hearts, worship and thought of men, issuing not only in a full account 
of the history of Christianity, but also in a body of facts which come 
into use in the more advanced disciplines, especially in the way of 
the manifold experiments that have been made during the ages in 
Christian organization, worship, living, and creed-building, as well 
as of the sifted results of the reasoned thinking and deep experi- 
ence of Christian truth during the whole past. Systematic Theology 
does not fail to strike its roots deeply into this matter furnished by 
Historical Theology ; it knows how to profit by the experience of all 
past generations in their efforts to understand and define, to system- 
atize and defend revealed truth; and it thinks of nothing so little 
as lightly to discard the conquests of so many hard-fought fields. 
It therefore gladly utilizes all the material that Historical Theology 
brings it, accounting it, indeed, the very precipitate of the Christian 
consciousness of the past; but it does not use it crudely, or at first 
hand for itself, but accepts it as investigated, explained, and made 
available by the sister discipline of Historical Theology which alone 
can understand it or draw from it its true lessons. It certainly docs 
not find in it its chief or primary source, and its relation to Histori- 
cal Theology is, in consequence, far less close than that in which it 
stands to Exegetical Theology which is its true and especial hand- 
maid. Theindependence of Exegetical Theology is seen in the fact 
that it does its work wholly without thought or anxiety as to the 
use that is to be made of its results; and that it furnishes a vastly 
larger body of data than can be utilized by any one discipline. It 
provides a body of historical, ethical, liturgic, ecclesiastical facts, as 
well as a body of theological facts. But so far as its theological 
facts are concerned, it provides them chiefly that they may be used 
by Systematic Theology as material out of which to build its system. 

This is not to forget the claims of Biblical Theology. It is rather 
to emphasize its value, and to afford occasion for explaining its true 
place in the encyclopedia, and its true relations on the one side to 
Exegetical Theology, and on the other to Systematics—a matter 
which appears to be even yet imperfectly understood in some quar- 
ters. Biblical Theology is not a section of Historical Theology, 
although it must be studied in a historical spirit, and has a historical 
face; it is rather the ripest fruit of Exegetics, and Exegetics has not 
performed its full task until its scattered results in the way of theo- 
logical data are gathered up into a full and articulated system of 
Biblical Theology. It is to be hoped that the time will come when 
no commentary will be considered complete until the capstone is 
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placed upon its fabric by closing chapters gathering up into sys- 
tematized exhibits, the unsystematized results of the continuous 
exegesis of the text, in the spheres of history, ethics, theology, and 
the like. The task of Biblical Theology, in a word, is the task of 
codrdinating the scattered results of continuous exegesis into a con- 
catenated whole, whether with reference to a single book of Scrip- 
ture or to a body of related books or to the whole Scriptural fabric. 
Its chief object is not to find differences of conception between the 
various writers, though some recent students of the subject seem to 
think this isso much their duty, that when they cannot find differences 
they make them. It is to reproduce the theological thought of 
each writer or group of writers in the form in which it lay in their 
own minds, so that we may be enabled to look at all their theologi- 
cal statements at their angle, and to understand all their deliver- 
ances as modified and conditioned by their own point of view. Its 
exegetical value lies just in this circumstance, that it is only when 
we have thus concatenated an author’s theological statements into a 
whole, that we can be sure that we understand them as he understood 
them in detail. A light is inevitably thrown back from Biblical Theol- 
ogy upon the separate theological deliverances as they occur in the 
text, such as subtilely colors them, and often, for the first time, gives 
them to us in their true setting, and thus enables us to guard against 
perverting them when we adapt them to our use. This is a noble func- 
tion, and could students of Biblical Theology only firmly grasp it, once 
for all, as their task, it would prevent this important science from 
being brought into contempt through a tendency to exaggerate dif- 
erences in form of statement into divergences of view, and so to force 
the deliverances of each book into a strange and unnatural combi- 
nation, in the effort to vindicate a function for this discipline. 

The relation of Biblical Theology to Systematic Theology is based 
on a true view of its function. Systematic Theology is not founded 
on the direct and primary results of the exegetical process; it is 
founded on the final and complete results of exegesis as exhibited 
in Biblical Theology. Not exegesis itself, then, but Biblical The- 
ology, provides the material for Systematics. Biblical Theology is 
not, then, a rival of Systematics; it is not even a parallel product 
of the same body of facts, provided by exegesis; it is the basis and 
source of Systematics. Systematic Theology is not a concatenation 
of the scattered theological data furnished by the exegetic process ; 
it is the combination of the already concatenated data given to it 
by Biblical Theology. It uses the individual data furnished by exe- 
gesis, in a word, not crudely, not independently for itself, but only 
after these data have been worked up into Biblical Theology and 
have received from it their final coloring and subtlest shades of 
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meaning—in other words, only in their true sense, and after exe- 
getics has said its last word upon them. Just as we shall attain our 
finest and truest conception of the person and work of Christ, not 
by crudely trying to combine the scattered details of His life and 
teaching as given in our four gospels into one patchwork life and 
account of His teaching ; but far more rationally and far more suc- 
cessfully by first catching Matthew’s full conception of Jesus, and 
then Mark’s, and then Luke’s, and then John’s, and combining these 
four conceptions into one rounded whole :—so we gain our truest 
Systematics not by at once working together the separate dogmatic 
statements in the Scriptures, but by combining them in their due 
order and proportion as they stand in the various theologies of the 
Scriptures. Thus we are enabled to view the future whole not only 
in its parts, but in the several combinations of the parts; and, look- 
ing at it from every side, to obtain a true conception of its solidity 
and strength, and to avoid all exaggeration or falsification of the 
details in giving them place in the completed structure. And thus 
we do not make our theology, according to our own pattern, as a 
mosaic, out of the fragments of the Biblical teaching; but rather 
look out from ourselves upon it as a great prospect, framed out of 
the mountains and plains of the theologies of the Scriptures, and 
strive to attain a point of view from which we can bring the whole 
landscape into our field of sight. 

From this point of view, we find no difficulty in understanding 
the relation in which the several disciplines stand to one another, 
with respect to their contents. The material that Systematics 
draws from other than Biblical sources may be here left momen- 
tarily out of account. The actual contents of the theological re- 
sults of the exegetic process, of Biblical Theology, and of System- 
atics, with this limitation, may be said to be the same. The 
immediate work of exegesis may be compared to the work of a 
recruiting officer: it draws out from the mass of mankind the 
men who are to constitute the army. Biblical Theology organ- 
izes these men into companies and regiments and corps, arranged 
in marching order and accoutred for service. Systematic The- 
ology combines these companies and regiments and corps into an 
army—a single and unitary whole, determined by its own all-per- 
vasive principle. It, too, is composed of men—the same men 
which were recruited by Exegetics; but it is composed of these 
men, not as individuals merely, but in their due relations to the 
other men of their companies and regiments and corps. The 
simile is far from a perfect one; but it may illustrate the mutual 
relations of the disciplines, and also, perhaps, suggest the historical 
element that attaches to Biblical Theology, and the element of all- 

17 
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inclusive systematization which is inseparable from Systematic The- 
ology. It is just this element, determining the spirit and therefore 
the methods of Systematic Theology, which, along with its greater 
inclusiveness, discriminates it from all forms of Biblical Theology 
the spirit of which is purely historical. 

VI. The place that theology, as the scientific presentation of all 
the facts that are known concerning God and His relations, claims 
for itself, within the circle of the sciences, is an equally high one 
with that which it claims among the theological disciplines. 
Whether we consider the topics which it treats, in their dignity, 
their excellence, their grandeur; or the certainty with which its 
data can be determined ; or the completeness with which its prin- 
ciples have been ascertained and its details classified; or the use- 
fulness and importance of its discoveries: it is as far out of all com- 
parison above all other sciences as the eternal health and destiny of 
the soul are of more value than this fleeting life in this world. It 
is not so above them, however, as not to be also a constituent 
member of the closely interrelated and mutually interacting organ- 
ism of the sciences. There is no one of them all which is not, in 
some measure, touched and affected by it, or-which is not in some 
measure included in it. As all nature, whether mental or material, 
may be conceived of as only the mode in which God manifests 
Himself, every science which investigates nature and ascertains its 
laws, is occupied with the discovery of the modes of the divine ac- 
tion, and as such might be considered a branch of theology. And, 
on the other hand, as all nature, whether mental or material, owes 
its existence to God, every science which investigates nature and 
ascertains its laws, depends for its foundation upon that science 
which would make known what God is and what the relations are 
in which He stands to the work of His hands and in which they 
stand to Him; and must borrow from it those conceptions through 
which alone the material with which it deals can find its expla- 
nation or receive its proper significance. 

Theology, thus, enters into the structure of every other science. 
Its closest relations are, no doubt, with the highest of the other 
sciences, ethics. Any discussion of our duty to God must rest on 
a knowledge of our relation to Him; and much of our duty to 
man is undiscoverable, save through knowledge of our common 
relation to the one God and Father of all, and one Lord the Re- 
deemer of all, and one Spirit the Sanetifier of all—all of which it is 
the function of theology to supply. This fact is, of course, not 
fatal to the existence of a natural ethics; but an ethics independent 
of theological conceptions would be a meagre thing indeed, while 
the theology of the Scriptural revelation for the first time affords a 
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basis for ethical investigation at once broad enough and sure enough 
to raise that science to its true dignity. Accordingly, a purely 
natural ethics has always been an incomplete ethics even relatively 
to the less developed forms of ethics resting on a revealed basis. A 
careful student has recently told us, for example, that : 


‘Between the ethics of pagan antiquity and that of the Old Testament there is 
a difference of the widest and most radical kind. There is no trace of gradual 
transition from the one to the other. That difference is first seen in the pagan 
conception of God and of man’s ethical relation to Him It was essen- 
tially a morality between manand man. For where man’s relation toa personal 
God is not apprehended, anything approaching an universal ethics is impossible, 
and only individual virtues can be manifested. Ethics was thus deprived of its 
Morality became but a catalogue of separate virtues, and was 
deprived of that penetrating bond of union which it receives when the realm of 
human personalities is bound by innumerable links to the great central person- 
ality, God.’’* 


We must not, however, on the ground of this intimacy of rela- 
tion, confound the two sciences of theology and ethics. Something 
like it in kind and approaching it in degree exists between theology 
and every other science, no one of which is so independent of it as 
not to touch and be touched by it. Something of theology is 
implicated in all metaphysics and physics alike. It alone can deter- 
mine the origin of either matter or mind, or of the mystic powers 
that have been granted to them.t It alone can explain the nature 
of second causes and set the boundaries to their efficiency. It alone 
is competent to declare the meaning of the ineradicable persuasion 
of the human mind that its reason is right reason, its processes 
trustworthy, its intuitions true. All science without God is muti- 
lated science, and no account of a single branch of knowledge can 
ever be complete until it is pushed back to find its completion and 
ground in Him. In the eloquent words of Dr. Pusey : 


‘‘God alone és in Himself, and is the Cause and Upholder of everything to 
which He has given being. Every faculty of the mind is some reflection of His ; 
every truth has its being from Him ; every law of nature has the impress of His 
hand ; everything beautiful has caught its light from His eternal beauty ; every 
principle of goodness has its foundation in His attributes Without Him 
in the region of thought, everything is dead ; as without Him, everything which 
is, would at once cease to be. All things must speak of God, refer to God, or 
they are atheistic. History without God is a chaos without design, or end, or 


*W.S. Bruce, M.A., The Ethics of the Old Testament, p. 12, sq. 

+ Cf. the ground-texts which Prof. Laidlaw has placed at the head of the first 
division of his Bible Doctrine of Man: ‘‘The truth concerning the soul can 
only be established by the word of God.’’—Plato, Timeus, 72 D. ‘How can 
the knowledge of the substance of the rational soul be sought or had from phi- 
losophy? It must surely be derived from the same divine inspiration from 
which the substance of the soul first emanated.’’—Bacon, De Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum, lib. iv, cap. iii, § 3. 
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aim. Political Economy, without God, would be a selfish teaching about the 
aquisition of wealth, making the larger portion of mankind animate machines 
for its production ; Physics, without God, would be but a dull inquiry into cer- 
tain meaningless phenomena ; Ethics, without God, would be a varying rule, 
without principle, or substance, or centre, or regulating hand ; Metaphysics, 
without God, would make man his own temporary God, to be resolved, after his 
brief hour here, into the nothingness out of which he proceeded.’’* 


It is thus as true of sciences as it is of creatures, that in Him they 
all live and move and have their being. The-science of Him and 
His relations is the necessary ground of all science. All specula- 
tion takes us back to Him; all inquiry presupposes Him; and 
every phase of science consciously or unconsciously rests at every 
step on the science that makes Him known. Theology, thus, asthe 
science which treats of God, lies at the root of all sciences. It is 
true enough that each could exist without it, in a sense and in 
some degree; but through it alone can any one of them reach its 
true dignity. Herein we see not only the proof of its greatness, but 
also the assurance of its permanence. “ What so permeates all sec- 
tions and subjects of human thought, has a deep root in human 
nature and an immense hold on it. What so possesses man’s mind 
that he cannot think at all without thinking-of it, isso bound up 
with the very being of intelligence that ere it can perish, intellect 
must cease to be.’’+ 

It is only in theology, therefore, that the other sciences find their 
completion. Theology, formally speaking, is accordingly the apex 
of the pyramid of the sciences by which the structure is perfected. 
Its relation to the other sciences is, thus, in this broader sphere 
quite analogous to its relation to the other branches of the theo- 
logical encyclopedia in that narrower sphere. All other sciences are 
subsidiary to it, and it builds its fabric out of material supplied by 
them. Theology is the science which deals with the facts concern- 
ing God and His relations with the universe. Such facts include all the 
facts of nature and history: and it is the very function of the several 
sciences to supply these facts in scientific, that is, thoroughly com- 
prehended form. Scientitic theology thus stands at the head of the 
sciences as well as at the head of the theological disciplines. ‘he 
several sciences deal each with its own material in an independent 
spirit and supply a multitude of results not immediately useful to 
theology. But so far as their results stand related to questions with 
which theology deals, they exist only to serve her. Dr. Flint well 
says: 


‘The relevant facts of natural theology are ail the works of God in nature 


 #*éEL Bz Pusey, Collegrate and Professorial Teaching and Discipline, etc. (Ox- 
ford: Parker, 1854), pp. 215, 216. 
+ Principal Fairbairn. 
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and providence, all the phenomena and laws of matter, mind and history, and 
these can only be ascertained by the special sciences. The surest and most ade- 
quate knowledge of them is knowledge in the form called scientific, and there- 
fore in this form the theologian must seek to know them. The sciences which deal 
with nature, mind and history, hold the same position towards natural theology 
which the disciplines which treat of the composition, genuineness, authenticity, 
text, development, etc., of the Scriptures do towards Biblical theology. They 
inform us, as it were, what is the true text and literal interpretation of the book 
of creation. Their conclusions are the premises, or at least the data, of the 
scientific natural theologian. All reasonings of his which disregard these data 
are ipso facto comdemned. A conflict between the results of these sciences and 
the findings of natural theology is inconceivable. It would be a conflict between 
the data and conclusions of natural theology, and so equivalent for natural 
theology to self-contradiction The religion of the Bible is but one of a 
multitude of religions which have left traces of themselves in documents, monu- 
ments, rites, creeds, customs, institutions, individual lives, social changes, etc. ; 
and there is a theological discipline—comparative theology—which undertakes 
to disclose the spirit, delineate the character, trace the development and exhibit 
the relations of all religions with the utmost attainable exactitude. Obviously 
the mass of data which the science has to collect, sift and interpret is enormous. 
They can only be brought to light, and set in their natural relationships, by the 
labors of hosts of specialists of all kinds Christian dogmatics has to 
make use of the results of natural theology, Biblical theology and comparative 
theology, and to raise them to a higher stage by a comprehensive synthesis, 
which connects them with the person and work of Christ, as of Him in whom 
all spiritual truth is comprehended and all spiritual wants supplied.’’* 


The essence of the matter is here admirably set forth, though as 
connected with some points of view which may require modifi- 
cation. It would seem to be a mistake, for example, to con- 
ceive of scientific theology as the immediate and direct synthesis of 
the three sources—Natural Theology, Biblical Theology and Com- 
parative Theology—so that it would be considered the product in 
like degree or even in similar manner of the three. Al] three furnish 
data for the completed structure; but if what has been said in an ear- 
lier connection has any validity, Natural and Comparative Theology 
should stand in a somewhat different relation to Scientific Theology 
from that which Biblical Theology occupies—a relation not less or- 
ganic indeed, but certainly less direct. The true representation seems 
to be that Scientific Theology is related to the natural and historical 
sciences, not immediately and independently for itself, but only in- 
directly, that is, through the mediation of the preliminary theo- 
logical discipline of Apologetics. The work of Apologetics in its 
three branches of Philosophical, Psychological and Historical, results 
not only in presenting the Bible to the theological student, but also 
in presenting to him God, Religion and Christianity. And in so 
doing, it supplies him with the total material of Natural and Com- 
parative Theology as well as with the foundation on which exegesis 


*Art. ‘Theology,’ inthe Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. xxiii, p. 264, sq. 
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is to raise the structure of Biblical Theology. The materials thus 
provided Scientific Theology utilizes, just as it utilizes the results of 
exegesis through Biblical Theology, and the results of the age-long 
life of men under Christianity through Historical Theology. Scien- 
tific Theology rests, therefore, most directly on the results of Biblical 
exegesis as provided in Biblical Theology; but avails itself like- 
wise of all the materia] furnished by all the preceding disciplines, 
and, in the results of Apologetics as found in Natural Theology and 
Comparative Theology, of all the data bearing on its problems, sup- 
plied by all the sciences. But it does not make its direct appeal 
crudely and independently to these sciences, any more than to exe- 
gesis and Christian history, but as it receives the one set of results 
from the hands of Exegetics and Historics, so it receives the others 
from the hand of Apologetics.* Systematic Theology is funda- 
mentally one of the theological disciplines, and bears immediate 
relation only to its sister disciplines; it is only through them that 
it reaches further out and sets its roots in more remote sources of 
information. 

VII. The interpretation of a written document, intended to con- 
vey a plain message, is infinitely easier than the interpretation of 
the teaching embodied in facts themselves. It is therefore that 
systematic treatises on the several sciences are written. Theology 
has, therefore, an immense advantage over all other sciences, inas- 
much as it is more an inductive study of facts conveyed in a 
written revelation, than an inductive study of facts as conveyed in 
life. It was, consequently, the first-born of the sciences. It was 
the first to reach relative completeness. And it is to-day in a state 
far nearer perfection than any other science. This is not, however, 
to deny that it is a progressive science. In exactly the same sense 
in which any other science is progressive, this is progressive. It 


*It may be useful to seek to give a rough graphic representation of the rela- 
tions of Systematic Theology as thus far outlined : 


The Natural and Historical Sciences . 
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God Religion Christianity The Bible 
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is not meant that new revelations are to be expected of truth which 
has not been before within the reach of man. There is a vast dif- 
erence between the progress of a science and increase in its mate- 
rial. All the facts of psychology, for instance, have been in exist- 
ence so long as mind itself has existed; and the progress of this 
science has been dependent on the progressive discovery, under- 
standing and systematization of these facts. All the facts of theology 
have, in like manner, been within the reach of man for nearly two 
millenniums; and the progress of theology is dependent on men’s 
progress in gathering, defining, mentally assimilating, and organ- 
izing these facts into a correlated system. So long as revelation was 
not completed, the progressive character of theology was secured 
by the progress in revelation itself. And since the close of the 
canon of Scripture, the intellectual realization and definition of the 
doctrines revealed in it, in relation to one another, have been, as a 
mere matter of fact, a slow but ever-advancing process. 

The affirmation that theology has been a progressive science is 
no more, then, than to assert that it is a science that has had a 
history—and a history which can be and should be genetically 
traced and presented. First, the objective side of Christian truth 
was developed: pressed on the one side by the crass monotheism 
of the Jews and on the other by the coarse polytheism of the hea- 
then, and urged on by its own internal need of comprehending 
the sources of its life, Christian theology first searched the Scrip- 
tures that it might understand the nature and modes of existence of 
its God and the person of its divine Redeemer. Then, more and 
more conscious of itself, it more and more fully wrought out from 
those same Scriptures a guarded expression of the subjective side of 
its faith; until through throes and conflicts it has built up the sys- 
tem which we all inherit. Thus the body of Christian truth has 
come down to us in the form of an organic growth; and we can 
conceive of the completed structure as the ripened fruit of the ages, 
as truly as we can think of it as the perfected result of the exegeti- 
cal discipline. As it has come into our possession by this historic 
process, there is no reason that we can assign why it should not con- 
tinue to make for itself a history. We do not expect the history of 
theology to close in our own day. However nearly completed our 
realization of the body of truth may seem to us to be; however 
certain it is that the great outlines are already securely laid and 
most of the details soundly discovered and arranged; no one will 
assert that every detail is as yet perfected, and we are all living in 
the confidence so admirably expressed by old John Robinson, “that 
God hath more truth yet to break forth from His holy Word.” 
Just because God gives us the truth in single threads which we 
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must weave into the reticulated texture, all the threads are always 
within our reach, but the finished texture is ever and will ever con- 
tinue to be before us until we dare affirm that there is no truth in 
the Word which we have not perfectly apprehended, and no relation 
of these truths as revealed which we have not perfectly understood, 
and no possibility in clearness of presentation which we have not 
attained. 

The conditions of progress in theology are clearly discernible 
from its nature asascience. The progressive men in any science 
are the men who stand firmly on the basis of the already ascertained 
truth. The condition of progress in building the structures of those 
great cathedrals whose splendid piles glorify the history of art in 
the Middle Ages, was that each succeeding generation should build 
upon the foundations laid by its predecessor. If each architect had 
begun by destroying what had been accomplished by his forerun- 
ners, no cathedral would ever have been raised.* The railroad is 
pushed across the continent by the simple process of laying each rail 
at the end of the line already laid. The prerequisite of all progress 
is a clear discrimination which as frankly accepts the limitations set 
by the truth already discovered, as it rejects the false and bad. 
Construction is not destruction ; neither is it the outcome of destruc- 
tion. There are abuses no doubt to be reformed ; errors to correct; 
falsehoods to cut away. But the history of progress in every 
science and no less in theology, is a story of impulses given, cor- 
rected and assimilated. And when they have been once corrected 
and assimilated, these truths are to remain accepted. It is then 
time for another impulse, and the condition of all further progress 
is to place ourselves in this well-marked line of growth. Astronomy, 
for example, has had such a history ; and there are now some indis- 
putable truths in astronomy, as, for instance, the rotundity of the 
earth and the central place of the sun in our system. I do not say 
that these truths are undisputed; probably nothing is any more un- 
disputed in astronomy, or any other science, than in theology. At 
all events he who wishes, may read the elaborate arguments of the 
“ Zetetic ” philosophers, as they love to call themselves, who in this 
year of grace are striving to prove that the earth is flat and occupies 
the centre of our system. Quite in the same spirit, there are 
“ Zetetic” theologians who strive with similar zeal and acuteness to 
overturn the established basal truths of theology—which, however, 
can never more be shaken ; and we should give about as much ear 
to them in the one science as in the other. It is utter folly to sup- 


**«Commend me,”’ says Coleridge, ‘‘to the Irish architect who took out the 
foundation stone to repair the roof’? (Anima Poete, p. 139). Such architects 
seem to be rather numerous in the sphere of theology. 
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pose that progress can be made otherwise than by placing ourselves 
in the line of progress; and if the temple of God’s truth is ever to 
be completely built, we must not spend our efforts in digging at the 
foundations which have been securely laid in the distant past, but 
must rather give our best efforts to rounding the arches, carving the 
capitals, and fitting in the fretted roof. What if it is not ours to 
lay foundations? Let us rejoice that that work has been done! 
Happy are we if our God will permit us to bring a single capstone 
into place. This fabric is not a house of cards to be built and 
blown down again an hundred times a day, as the amusement of 
our idle hours: it is a miracle of art to which all ages and lands 
bring their varied tribute. The subtile Greek laid the founda- 
tions; the law-loving Roman raised high the walls; and all the 
perspicuity of France and ideality of Germany and systematization 
of Holland and deep sobriety of Britain have been expended in per- 
fecting the structure; and so it grows. 

We have heard much in these last days of the phrase “ progress- 
ive orthodoxy,” and in somewhat strange connections. Neverthe- 
less, the phrase itself is not an inapt description of the building of 
this theological house. Let us assert that the history of theology 
has been and ever must be a progressive orthodoxy. But let us 
equally loudly assert that progressive orthodoxy and retrogressive 
heterodoxy can scarcely be convertible terms. Progressive ortho- 
doxy implies that first of all we are orthodox, and secondly that 
we are progressively orthodox, ¢. e., that we are ever growing 
more and more orthodox as more and more truth is being estab- 
lished. This has been and must be the history of the advance 
of every science, and not less, among them, of the science of 
theology. Justin Martyr, champion of the orthodoxy of his day, 
held a theory of the intertrinitarian relationship which became 
heterodoxy after the Council of Nice; the ever-struggling Chris- 
tologies of the earlier ages were forever set aside by the Chalcedon 
fathers; Augustine determined for all time the doctrine of grace, 
Anselm the doctrine of the atonement, Luther the doctrine of 
forensic justification. In any progressive science, the amount of de- 
parture from accepted truth which is possible to the sound thinker 
becomes thus ever less and less, in proportion as investigation and 
study result in the progressive establishment of an ever-increasing 
number of facts. The physician who would bring back to-day the 
medicine of Galen would be no more mad than the theologian who 
would revive the theology of Clement of Alexandria. Both were 
men of light and leading in their time; but their time is past, and 
it is the privilege of the child of to-day to know a sounder physic 
and a sounder theology than the giants of that far past yesterday 
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could attain. It is of the very essence of our position at the end of 
the ages that we are ever more and more hedged around with ascer- 
tained facts, the discovery and establishment of which constitute the 
very essence of progress. Progress brings increasing limitation, 
just because it brings increasing knowledge. And as the orthodox 
man is he that teaches no other doctrine than that which has been 
established as true; the progressively orthodox man is he who is 
quick to perceive, admit and condition all his reasoning by all the 
truth down to the latest, which has been established as true. 

VIII. When we speak of progress our eyes are set upon a goal. 
And in calling theology a progressive science we unavoidably raise 
the inquiry, what the end and purpose is towards an ever-increasing 
fitness to secure which it is continually growing. Itsown complete- 
ness and perfecting as a science—as a department of knowledge—is 
naturally the proximate goal towards which every science tends. 
And when we consider the surpassing glory of the subject-matter 
with which theology deals, it would appear that if ever science ex- 
isted for its own sake, this might surely be true of this science. 
The truths concerning God and His relations are, above all com- 
parison, in themselves the most worthy of all truths of study and 
examination. Yet we must vindicate a further goal for the advance 
of theology and thus contend for it that it is an eminently practical 
science. The contemplation and exhibition of Christianity as 
truth, is far from the end of the matter. This truth is specially 
communicated by God for a purpose, for which it is admirably 
adapted. That purpose is to save and sanctify the soul. And the 
discovery, study and systematization of the truth is in order that, 
firmly grasping it and thoroughly comprehending it in all its 
reciprocal relations, we may be able to make the most efficient use 
of it for its holy purpose. Well worth our most laborious study, 
then, as it is, for its own sake as mere truth; it becomes not only 
absorbingly interesting, but inexpressibly precious to us when we 
bear in mind that the truth with which we thus deal constitutes, as 
a whole, the engrafted Word that is able to save our souls. The 
task of thoroughly exploring the pages of revelation, soundly 
gathering from them their treasures of theological teaching, and 
carefully fitting these into their due places in a system whereby 
they may be preserved from misunderstanding, perversion and mis- 
use, and given a new power to convince the understanding, move 
the heart, and quicken the will, becomes thus a holy duty to our 
own and our brothers’ souls as well as our eager pleasure of our in- 
tellectual nature. 

That the knowledge of the truth is an essential prerequisite to 
the production of those graces and the building up of those ele- 
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ments of a sanctified character for the production of which each 
truth is especially adapted, probably few will deny: but surely it 
is equally true that the clearer, fuller, and more discriminating 
this knowledge is, the more certainly and richly will it pro- 
duce its appropriate effect; and in this is found a most complete 
vindication of the duty of systematizing the separate elements of 
truth into a single soundly concatenated whole, by which the essen- 
tial nature of each is made as clear as it can be made to human ap- 
prehension. It is not a matter of indifference, then, how we appre- 
hend and systematize this truth. On the contrary, if we miscon- 
ceive it in its parts or in its relations, not only do our views of 
truth become confused and erroneous, but also our religious life be- 
comes dwarfed or contorted. The character of our religion is, in a 
word, determined by the character of our theology: and thus the 
task of the systematic theologian is to see that the relations in which 
the separate truths actually stand are rightly conceived, in order 
that they may exert their rightful influence on the development of 
the religious life. As no truth is so insignificant as to have no place 
in the development of our religious life, so no truth is so unim- 
portant that we dare neglect it or deal deceitfully with it in adjust- 
ing it into our system. We are smitten with a deadly fear on the 
one side, lest by fitting them into a system of our own devising, we 
cut from them just the angles by which they were intended to lay 
hold of the hearts of men: but on the other side, we are filled with 
a holy confidence that, by allowing them to frame themselves into 
their own system as indicated by their own natures—as the stones 
in Solomon’s temple were cut each for its place—we shall make 
each available for all men, for just the place in the saving process 
for which it was divinely framed and divinely given. 

These theoretical considerations are greatly strengthened by the 
historical fact, that throughout all the ages every advance in the 
scientific statement of theological truth has been made in response 
to a practical demand, and has been made in a distinctly practical 
interest. We wholly misconceive the facts if we imagine that the 
development of systematic theology has been the work of cold, 
scholastic recluses, intent only upon intellectual subtleties. It has 
been the work of the best heart of the whole Church driving on 
and utilizing in its practical interests, the best brain. The true 
state of the case could not be better expressed than it is by Prof. 
Auguste Sabatier, when he tells us that : 

“‘The promulgation of each dogma has been imposed on the Church by some 
practical necessity. It has always been to bring to an end some theological con- 
troversy which was in danger of provoking a schism, to respond to attacks or 


accusations which it would have been dangerous to permit to acquire credit, 
that the Church has moved in a dogmatic way Nothing is more mis- 
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taken than to represent the Fathers of the Councils, or the members of the 
Synods as theoricians, or even as professional theologians, brought together in 
conference by speculative zeal alone, in order to resolve metaphysical enigmas. 
They were men of action, not of speculation ; courageous priests and pastors 
who understood their mission, like soldiers in open battle, and whose first care 
was to save their Church, its life, its unity, its honor—ready to die for it as one 
dies for his country.’’* 


In quite similar manner one of the latest critics of Calvin’s doc- 
trinal work feels moved to bear his testimony to the practical pur- 
pose which ruled over the development of his system. 

‘In the midst, as at the outset of his work,”’ says M. Pannier, ‘‘it was the 
practical preoccupations of living faith which guided him, and never a vain 
desire for pure speculation. If this practical need led ’’ (in the successive editions 
ot the Jnstitutes) ‘‘to some new theories, to many fuller expositions of principles, 
this was not on.y because he now desired his book to help students of theology 
to interpret Scripture better—it was because, with his systematic genius, Calvin 
understood all that which, from the point of view of their application, ideas gain 
severally in force by forming a complete whole around one master thought.”’ + 


Wrought out thus in response to practical needs, the ever-growing 
body of scientific theology has worked its way among men chiefly 
by virtue of its ever-increasing power of meeting their spiritual 
requirements. The story of the victory of —Augustinianism in 
Southern Gaul, as brought out by Prof. Arnold, of Breslau, is only 
a typical instance of what each age has experienced in its own way, 
and with its own theological advances. He warns us that the vic- 
tory of Augustinianism is not to be accounted for by the learning 
or dialectic gifts of Augustine, nor by the vigorous propaganda kept 
up in Gaul by the African refugees, nor by the influence of Czesarius, 
deservedly great as that was, nor by the pressure brought to bear 
from Rome: but rather by the fullness of its provision for the needs 
of the soul. 

“These were better met,’’ he says, ‘‘by Christianity than by heathenism ; 
by Catholicism than by Arianism ; by the enthusiasm of asceticism than by the 
lukewarm worldliness of the old opponents of monachism: and they found 


more strength and consolation in the fundamental Augustinian conception of 
divine grace, than in the paltry mechanism of the synergistic moralism.’’} 


Here is the philosophy, sub specie temporis, of the advance of doc- 
trinal development; and it all turns on the progressively growing 
fitness of the system of doctrine to produce its practical fruits.§ 


* A. Sabatier, Discours sur l’évolution des dogmes, pp. 28, 24. 

+ Jaques Pannier, Le Témoinage du S. Esprit, p. 79. 

¢C. F. Arnold, Cesarius von Arelate, p. 345. 

§ It is only another way of saying this to say with Prof. W. M. Ramsay, when 
speaking of another of the great controversies (Zhe Hapositor, January, 1896, 
p. 52): ‘‘ Difficult as it is to appreciate the real character of the Arian contro- 
versy as a question of social life, on the whole we gather, I think, that the pro- 
gressive tendencies were on the side of Basil, and acquiescence in the existing 
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It may possibly be thought, however, that these lessons are ill- 
applied to systematic theology properly so called: that it may be 
allowed indeed that the separate truths of religion make themselves 
felt in the life of men, but scarcely that the systematic knowledge of 
them is of any value for the religious life. Surely, however, we may 
very easily fall into error here. We do not possess the separate truths 
of religion in the abstract: we possess them only in their relations, 
and we do not properly know any one of them—nor can it have its 
full effect on our life—except as we know it in its relations to other 
truths, 7. e., as systematized. What we do not know, in this sense, 
systematically, we rob of half its power on our conduct ; unless, in- 
deed, we are prepared to argue that a truth has effect on us in pro- 
portion as it is unknown, rather than in proportion as it is known. 
To which may be added that when we do not know a body of doc- 
trine systematically, we are sure to misconceive the nature of more or 
fewer of its separate elements; and to fancy “that that is true 
which a more systematic knowledge would show us to be false,” 
so that “our religious belief and therefore our religious life would 
become deformed and misshapen.”* Let us once more, however, 
strengthen our theoretical opinion by testimony: and for this let 
us appeal to the witness of a recent French writer who supports his 
own judgment by that of several of the best informed students of 
current French Protestantism.t Amid much external activity of 
Christian work, M. Arnaud tells us, no one would dare say that the 
life lived with Christ in God is flourishing in equal measure: and 
his conclusion is that, in order to be a strong and living Christian 
“it does not suffice to submit our heart and will to the Gospel: we 
must submit also our mind and our reason.” “The doctrines of 
Christianity,” he adds: 

‘*The doctrines of Christianity have just as much right to be believed as its du- 
ties have to be practiced, and it is not permissible to accept these and reject those. 
In neglecting to inquire with care into the Biblical writers, and to assimilate 
them by reflection, the Christian loses part of his virtue, the preacher part of 
his force ; both build their house on the sand or begin at the top; they deprive 
themselves of the precious lights which can illuminate and strengthen their 
faith, and fortify them against the frivolous or learned unbelief as wellas against 
the aberrations of false individualism, that are so diffused in our day.’”’ 

In support of this judgment he quotes striking passages, among 
others, from Mr. F. Bonifas and Prof. Ch. Bois. The former says: ¢ 


standard of morality characterized the Arian point of view. The ‘Orthodox’ 
Church was still the champion of the higher aspirations, and Basil, however 
harsh he was to all who differed from him, was an ennobling and upward- 
struggling force in the life of his time.’’ 

* Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology, ii, 314. 

+ Arnaud, Mfanual de Dogmatique, p. ix. 

¢t Dela Valeur Religiewse des Doctrines Crétiennes, p. 14. 
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‘« What strikes me to-day is the incompiete and fragmentary character of our 
faith : the lack of precision in our Christian conceptions ; a certain ignorance 
of the wonderful things which God has done for us and which He has revealed 
to us for the salvation and nourishment of our souls. I discover the traces of 
this ignorance in our preaching as well as in our daily life. And here is one of 
the causes of the feebleness of spiritual life in the bosom of our flocks and 
among ourselves. To these fluid Christian convictions, there necessarily corre- 
sponds a lowered Christian life.’’ 


Mr. Bois similarly says :* 


“‘There does not at present exist among us a strongly concatenated body of 
doctrine, possessing the conscience and determining the will. We have convic- 
tions, no doubt, and even strong and active convictions, but they are, if I may 
so speak, isolated and merely juxtaposed in the mind, without any deep bond 
uniting them into an organism Upon several fundamental points, even 
among believers, there is a vagueness, an indetermination, which leave access 
open to every fluctuation and to the most unexpected mixtures of belief. Con- 
tradictory elements often live together and struggle with one another, even in 
the most positively convinced, without their suspecting the enmity of the 
guests they have received into their thought. It is astonishing to observe the 
strange amalgams which spring up and acclimate themselves in the minds of the 
young theological generations, which have been long deprived of the strong dis- 
cipline of the past. This incoherence of ideas produces weakness and danger 
elsewhere also, besides in the sphere of doctrine. It is impossible but that 
spiritual life and practical activity should sustain also serious damage from this 
intellectual anarchy.” 


Cannot we see in the state of French Protestantism as depicted in 
these extracts, a warning to ourselves, among whom we may observe 
the beginnings of the same doctrinal anarchy? And shall we not, 
at least, learn this much: that doctrine is in order to life, and that 
the study of doctrine must be prosecuted in a spirit which would see 
its end in the correction and edifi¢ation of life? Shall we not, as 
students of doctrine, listen devoutly to the words of one of the rich- 
est writers on experimental religion of our generation,t when he tells 
us, that 

“Living knowledge of our loving Lord, and of our need of Him, and of our 
relations to Him for peace, life, testimony, service, consistency, is given by the 
Holy Comforter alone. But it is given by Him in the great rule of His dealings 


with men, only through the channels of doctrine, of revealed, recorded and 
authenticated truth concerning the Lord of life.’ 


And shall we not catch the meaning of the illustrations which 
he adds: 


‘‘Does the happy soul, happy because brought to the ‘confidence of self-de- 
spair,’ and to a sight of the foundation of all peace, find itself saying, ‘O Lamb 
of God, I come,’ and know that it falls, never to be cast out, into the embraces of 
ever-living love? Every element in that profound experience of restful joy has 
to do with doctrine applied by the Spirit. ‘O Lamb of God’ would be a mean- 


* Revue Théologique de Montauban, 13 Année, p. 14, 
+ Principal H. C. G. Moule, in paper on ‘‘The Relations Between Doctrine 
and Life,’’ printed in Church Doctrine (London: Nisbet & Co., 1892), p. 186. 
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ingless incantation, were it not for the precious and most definite doctrine of the 
sacrifice of propitiation and peace. That I may ‘come just as I am,’ isa matter of 
pure divine information. My emotions, my deepest and most awful convictions, 
- without such information, say the opposite ; my instinct is to cry ‘Depart, for 
I am asinful man.’ The blessed doctrine, not my reveries, says, ‘Nay. He 
was wounded for thy transgressions ; come unto Him.’ . . . . And when [one] 
draws towards the journey’s end, and exchanges the trials of the pilgrimage 
for the last trial, ‘the river that hath no bridge,’ why does he address himself 
in peace to die, this man who has been taught the evil of his own heart, and 
the holiness of the Judge of all? It is because of doctrine. He knows the 
covenant of peace and the Mediator of it. He knows, and he knows it through 
revealed doctrine only, that to depart is to be with Christ and is far better. He 
knows that the sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law. But he 
knows, with the same certainty, that God giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and that His sheep shall never perish ; and that He will raise up 
again at the last day him that has come to God through Him. All this is doc- 
trine. It is made to live in the man by the Holy Ghost given to him. But it is 
in itself creed, not life. It is revealed information.”’ 


If such be the value and use of doctrine, the systematic theo- 
logian is preéminently a preacher of the Gospel; and the end of 
his work is obviously not merely the logical arrangement of the 
truths which come under his hand, but the moving of men, through 
their power, to love God with all their hearts and their neigh- 
bors as themselves; to choose their portion with the Saviour of 
their souls; to find and hold Him precious; and to recognize 
and yield to the sweet influences of the Holy Spirit whom He has 
sent. With such truth as this he will not dare to deal in a cold 
and merely scientific spirit, but will justly and necessarily permit 
its preciousness and its practical destination to determine the spirit 
in which he handles it, and to awaken the reverential love with 
which alone he should investigate its reciprocal relations. For this 
he needs to be suffused at all times with a sense of the unspeakable 
worth of the revelation which lies before him as the source of his 
material, and with the personal bearings of its separate truths on 
his own heart and life; he needs to have had and to be having a 
full, rich and deep religious experience of the great doctrines with 
which he deals; he needs to be living close to his God, to be rest- 
ing always on the bosom of his Redeemer, to be filled at all times 
with the manifest influences of the Holy Spirit. The student of 
systematic theology needs a very sensitive religious nature, a most 
thoroughly consecrated heart, and an outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
upon him, such as will fill him with that spiritual discernment, 
without which all native intellect is in vain. He needs to be not 
merely a student, not merely a thinker, not merely a systematizer, 
not merely a teacher—he needs to be like the beloved disciple him- 
self in the highest, truest and holiest sense, a divine. 


PRINCETON. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





V. 
THE RECORD OF THE STORM ON GALILEE. 


HE record of the storm on Galilee is found in Matthew viii. 
23-27, Mark iv. 35-41 and Luke viii. 22-25. A compari- 
son of the three reports is instructive, as illustrating the idiosyncra- 
sies of the several writers. The inspiring Spirit so operates as to 
bring out and make use of, not to suppress, the individuality of each 
writer employed. Thus Scripture is enriched by the full product 
of human freedom in its composition. The Supreme Author sup- 
plies to his penmen severally at once stimulus, animus and intelli- 
gence, with the intent of furnishing to the elect a volume both 
adequate and accurate. “The consent of all the parts,’’ “ the scope 
of the whole,” and the address of the entire message “ unto his peo- 
ple,” are allied factors of moment in securing to God’s written Word 
these unique and indispensable qualities. Diversity of human 
authorship and point of view, aptly and definitely addressed, is an 
essential feature of the divine method in the production of the in- 
spired volume. Nor is this diversity a random arrangement, ap- 
pearing only among the human forces employed ; it is a definite 
and a perfectly ordered arrangement in which, back of and sustain- 
ing the human diversity, appears an intricately interlaced dualism 
of divine operation. 


PROVIDENCE AND THE HOLy SPIRIT. 


It is to be observed that the Scriptures, as the Word of God, are 
on God’s part the combined product of Providence and the Holy 
Spirit, whose operations, as we are permitted to apprehend them 
respectively, proceed on somewhat different planes and by quite 
diverse methods. Providence is commonly apprehended by the 
human intelligence as working on the plane of things visi- 
ble, the Holy Spirit on the plane of the invisible. The ac- 
tion of the one is governmental, of the other vital. In dealing 
with the human race as such, that is as the descendants of the first 
Adam, Providence is supreme, the Holy Spirit subordinate—so far 
as we are permitted to apprehend the divine methods; while in 
dealing with the New Humanity, the progeny of the Second Adam, 
the Holy Spirit is made to appear to us supreme, Providence lire 
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performing a subordinate part. Providence distinguishes and ex- 
alts men as men—a Joseph or a Samson, a Cyrus, a Cesar or a 
Daniel—with the minimum of reference or none at all to funda- 
mental character or ultimate destiny ; the Holy Spirit distinguishes 
and puts honor on the elect—Simeon and Paul, Matthew and Anna, 
Simon Peter and Dorcas—with the minimum of reference or none 
whatever to their functions or their distinction in the domain of 
sociology, or, in less accurate phrase, the secular life. Provi- 
dence directs men by use of the broad light of nature chiefly; the 
Holy Spirit guides the saints for the most part by the light of 
Scripture and other selected agencies. The more palpable of the 
processes of Providence are what are known as general, not dis- 
criminating between men; but the fundamental intent and the pri- 
mary effect of the Holy Spirit’s operations is the selection of indi- 
viduals. Providence controls all human life and animates history, 
while the Holy Spirit centralizes his animating and regulative 
force along the lines of Redemption—the Church, the Bible, the 
Lord’s Day. The one (speaking broadly) puts a premium on 
sagacity, the other on faith. The two distinct and contrasted sets 
of subordinate forces employed under this dual leadership are such 
as public opinion, the power of numbers, civil authority, physical 
might, on the one hand; and, on the other hand, preaching, prayer, 
the sacraments, revealed truth, love. Divine Providence is Master 
in the domain of human industry—agriculture and manufacture, 
traffic and transit, exploration, philosophy, science and invention— 
in the procreation and protection of the human race, in human ad- 
venture and animal enjoyment, in literature and the arts, with 
merely incidental or merely ultimate reference to Redemption ; 
the Holy Spirit is Christ’s Vicegerent in the work of Redemption 
specifically, with merely casual relation to secular life and industry. 
These two codperative forces, as they become tangible to human 
thought, have each its separate specialty, while each is ever present, 
in subordination, in the specific domain of the other. 

Accordingly, in the production of Scripture, a specific task of 
the Holy Spirit, Providence appears as an ally. It may yet be 
found that the controversies of this century concerning Scripture 
hinge on the recognition of this fact.* The one simple discrimina- 


* Nor is this the only problem whose adequate solution awaits theological ex- 
ploration at this point. An adequate differentiation of the respective tasks 
assigned in the divine economy to Providence and the Holy Spirit, will give the 
clew so painfully wanting in the maze of modern sociological discussion ; will 
show the true cleavage line between church and state, between legitimate and 
illegitimate ecclesiastical action, between industry and the State, between relig- 
ion and education ; will assign unerringly the respective responsibilities for tem- 
perance and all other reforms, to the church, society and the state severally ; 


18 
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tion here indicated serves to differentiate the advocacy of Scripture 
as the inspired and infallible Word of God, from the contention 
that the Bible is merely the providential record of Inspiration. 
Furthermore, so far is this from being only a matter of minor im. 
portance, as some assert, which need not and (as these insist) does 
not enter into the use of Scripture for practical ends, it is in fact 
impossible to extract the marrow and fatness of the Word from 
even so familiar a record as that under discussion in this article, 
without the leverage afforded by the claims put forth in this para- 
graph. Only by proper assignment of providential elements to 
their subordinate place can we give adequate interpretation to the 
narratives of the three evangelists concerning the stilling of the 
tempest on the sea of Galilee, so as to bring within reach the bread 
of life here stored up for us. 


Tuer Hoty Sprrit’s SUPREMACY. 


The Holy Spirit is supreme in the production and use of Scrip- 
ture, as of every other fundamental agency of Redemption or organ 
of the New Humanity. The specific endowment signified at our 
Lord’s baptism by the descent and abiding of the dove, is of neces- 
sity the signal endowment also of “all that whereby he maketh 
himself known” to his people while he is absent from our sight, 
Prayer, the Lord’s Day, the Church with her sacraments, the Bible 
—the allied means of grace—have value for us only as they are the 
varied creations, for our use, of Christ’s Vicegerent variously minis- 
tered unto by Providence. It would take us too far afield to indi- 
cate in detail in this paper the varieties of method and result ex- 
hibited by the two divine Forces respectively in their several de- 
partments of codperative effort. It must suffice here to say: (1) 
That at no point in this domain of Redemption does Providence 
forge to the front as Master, as happens in the secular life or in 
secular literature. Although in different ways and degrees, yet 
always adequately, the Holy Spirit controls in the several distinc- 
tively redemptive functions, while Providence merely assists. (2) 
That in the production of Scripture, the Church, Christian prayer 
and the Christian Sabbath, the Holy Spirit is invariably the regu- 
lative as well as the animating Force—so far as is necessary to 
secure the result intended in each case. That all sincere, filial 
prayer shall have a certain spiritual quality and force; that the 
Lord’s Day, colorless as this institution seems, shall always, when 


and if observed would soon clear up the prevailing vagueness concerning that 
baneful worldliness which Scripture so deprecates, and enable the church to rid 
herself absolutely of the rags with which sincere but misguided pietism has so 
grotesquely and so diversely decorated the apparel of the bride of Christ, under 
the name of unworldliness. 
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conscientiously observed, convey wholesome spiritual impression ; 
that the Church shall never, notwithstanding the infirmities of its 
members and the obliquities of any age, be destitute of vitality and 
spiritual power—these gracious conditions and results, together 
with others kindred to them, are ensured to us as a stable founda- 
tion for Christian activity and hope, by the Holy Spirit’s control in 
shaping and directing the use of these means of grace. Similarly 
the Bible, by virtue of the same specific control in its production, 
comes to us warranted for its work, warranted as absolutely ade- 
quate and as at no point misleading. (3) That, each of these 
organs of Redemption having its own unique function so that no 
one of the others can take its place, there is of necessity a certain 
uniqueness of divine operation, both spiritual and providential, in 
the creation and employment of each. Omitting here, as is neces- 
sary, all further discussion of prayer, Church and Sabbath, as to 
Scripture it is evident that the uniqueness of result comprises: (a) 
permanency of form, (6) supremacy in the domain of human litera- 
ture, and (c) trustworthiness of record; while also, in common 
with the other means of grace, Scripture as God’s Word to man im- 
plies constant aptness to human need and capacity, involving a 
certain obviousness of meaning, and therefore involving translation 
into the vernacular without loss or serious obscuration of the 
essential meaning. Observe that this aptness to human need and 
capacity, which Scripture holds in common with its correlates, is 
due somewhat to providential assistance in the preparation and use, 
as, ¢. y.. in furnishing occasion for prayer, convenient place and 
time for the worship of the Church, health and leisure for Sabbath 
privilege, translation of Scripture into the common tongue, the fur- 
nishing of sufficient education to one and another whereby we may 
be able to read the Word or apprehend it when preached to us ; 
all this is the contribution of divine Providence in aid of the 
Spirit. Whence also certain elements of interest which inhere in 
Scripture and increase its attractiveness to humanity as such—en- 
gaging disclosures of human nature, betrayals of idiosyncrasy on 
the part of the several human writers, touches of romance, and the 
like—are likewise to be regarded as rather contributions made by 
Providence than the direct product of the Holy Spirit. But in all 
this the Spirit controls, so as to secure spiritual results among the 
elect. The providential element is kept within bounds not observed 
where Providence leads and rules. All this has reference to that 
aptness to human need which characterizes Scripture in common 
with its correlates. In that which distinguishes Scripture from the 
correlated means of grace, however, the scope of the providential 
element is still further reduced and the mandates of the Spirit are, 
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so to speak, more exacting and imperious: (a) as to permanency of 
literary form: this has to do with the original form of Scripture 
and the development of the Canon; ()) as to supremacy in the 
domain of human literature: this has to do with varieties of form 
(as, prose and poetry, narrative and discussion, etc.), elevation of 
style, a matchless terseness and condensation combined with afflu- 
ence of suggestion and prodigious scope of meaning; (c) as to trust- 
worthiness of record, in point both of narration and of assertion: 
this has to do with that radical interweaving of Scripture with the 
divine thought on the one hand and with human history and affairs 
on the other, by reason of which the book cannot be dislodged from 
the place it assumes as the most important of all works of literary 
art, as dealing broadly and authoritatively with human life, and as 
worthy of our utmost confidence at whatever point we come in con- 
tact with it. 

Now it is notorious that Providence conceals divine verities, 
while the Holy Spirit reveals them. Herein lies the function of the 
one and of the other. To the one we cry, “ Why standest thou afar 
off, O God? Why hidest thou thyself in time of trouble?” “ Verily 
thou art a God that. hidest thyself.” To the other we look for 
illumination. It is, speaking again broadly, the function of the 
Spirit to make clear what Providence leaves dark. “ When I 
thought to know this,” says Asaph, “it was too painful for me— 
until I went into the sanctuary of God: then understood I their 
end ” (Ps. Ixxiii. 16, 17, with context); that is, the house where the 
Spirit rules is the resort of those who have become bewildered amid 
the complexities of Providence. Those who await and accept 
providential guidance only, fall into needless perplexities through 
denial or disuse of the redemptive functions of Deity. Only by 
recognition of the Holy Spirit’s supremacy in interpretative pro- 
cesses, whether of life or of Scripture, do we avoid perilous, if not 
fatal error. Wherever interpretation is necessary, Providence is 
self-confined to an extremely limited réle, as compared with the 
parallel or the simultaneous activities of the Holy Spirit. But 
Scripture considered as supreme literature and trustworthy record 
in permanent form, 7. e., in point of its unique as distinguished from 
its common qualities among the various means of grace, is nothing 
else and nothing less than the sole and the authoritative organ of 
divine interpretation amid the affairs of life, addressed to and specifi- 
cally prepared for the uses of the elect; and in their hands it is the 
supreme organ of interpretation amid the allied means of grace also. 
This is the ultimate logic of Confession of Faith, chap. i, through- 
out. Here, then, the Holy Spirit is supreme not only as the ani- 
mating, but also as the regulative force. 
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It is not enough to say that “the Holy Spirit never errs.” 
Neither does Providence ever err. But the ways of Providence are 
often obscure. These the Spirit interprets to us—so far as we stand 
in need of interpretation. This is done, of course, with unerring 
accuracy. That is to say, Holy Scripture is of necessity unerringly 
accurate in its original form, with fixed Canon, endowed with re- 
sources of truth practically exhaustless, and conveyed to us under 
divine warrant as at all points trustworthy. 


THe MAJESTY OF INSPIRATION. 


When, therefore, we find the Holy Spirit in the production of the 
Word giving ample play to the idiosyncrasies of the several 
writers, and even stimulating these idiosyncrasies to highest action, 
we are made aware of the corresponding largeness and majesty of 
his control, whereby correctness of impression on the part of the 
reader is secured, notwithstanding, and even by means of, variety and 
complexity of impression as to the same events on the part of the 
several writers who narrate them. The magnitude and splendor of 
the Holy Spirit’s operations in inspiration seem often to be very 
imperfectly apprehended, even by strenuous advocates of plenary 
inspiration. In this great work the Holy Spirit first stimulates and 
develops to the utmost the varying individualities of the several 
human authors, so that their narratives severally reproduce and 


heavily emphasize the personal feeling and “point of view” of 
each ; and then, and thus, God creates for us one record charac- 
terized by affluence of interesting variety and of luminous diversi- 
ties, at no point inaccurate or misleading, and as a whole trustworthy 
to the last degree and instructive beyond parallel in literature. 


THE ILLUSTRATION. 


In the record under examination it is evident that Matthew writes 
as a landsman, Mark and Luke as men acquainted with the sea. 
Matthew speaks of the tempest as cerouds, a shock (specially an 
earthquake), while Mark and Luke use the word Aazia¢, a hurricane 
(specially a storm at sea), and even employ the full Homeric phrase, 
Aathay dvéuov. The author of the epistle to the Hebrews once em- 
ploys the Homeric synonym @écdda (xii. 18; ef. dvéuoto Obedda, dvénwy 
0behda, Homer). Peter (2 Pet. ii. 17) also uses Aatday. In the Acts, 
Luke uses tugwyxds (xxvii. 14), zeeudy (xxvii. 20) and yetudfopat 
(xxvii. 17)—the latter used with dyéuw, by Thucydides, and em- 
ployed as a sea phrase by Plato and others. Although cefw is once 
used by Sophocles (for caiesw) of a storm at sea, it may be questioned 
whether any Greek writer was accustomed to any such use of seeapds, 
or would have used it where Matthew employs it. The expression 
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is indeed not only correct, but vivid; but as here used it is palpably 
a landsman’s phrase, and the discriminating reader is impelled to re- 
flect on the more acute sufferings of Matthew that night on the un- 
accustomed element, and of a feature all his own in his longing for 
the land. That Mark (Peter, a seafaring man, having been present 
throughout the tempest, and now conveying to Mark his seaman’s 
impression of the scene) should use Aatiay is natural enough. That 
Luke, not present at the time and presumably not prompted by 
either Andrew, James or John, should have employed the word, is 
significant of his experience at sea, sufficient to supply to him the 
word automatically. Luke’s entire record betrays his absence from 
the scene (see below), but his experience so puts him in sympathy 
with the seafaring men who were present that he at once seizes on 
the precise word he would have used had he been recalling his own 
impressions as an eyewitness. 

All three writers use the significant word ;adjvy, a calm, to ex- 
press the immediate result of our Lord’sintervention ; but Matthew 
and Mark (sc. Peter), having been present, record their vivid im- 
pression of the sudden and complete change in the face of the sea by 
adding the word peyddy, “a great calm;” this Luke omits, as any 
one not personally present would be almost certain to do—espe- 
cially when guided and restrained by the Holy Spirit to that parsi- 
mony of utterance which is characteristic of Scripture and necessary 
to rigorous truthfulness in the conveyance of personal impressions : 
Luke refrains from all that imaginative decoration from which 
probably no uninspired writer is always entirely free. 

Again, Matthew says, rd zAotov xadirreoOat bxd tHy xupdtwv, “ the 
boat was covered with the waves,” indicating a landsman’s inside 
view of unpleasant results merely; while Mark says, ra xipara 
éxéBadev erg td zhoiov, “the waves beat into the boat,” expressive of 
observed and familiar action of the waves in process; but Luke 
says simply, cuvezdnpodvto xat éxtvdedvevov, “they were filling with 
water and were in jeopardy "—the evident but terse report of an 
absentee who yet was acquainted with the sea. Matthew’s 
xalbztecbat, a word used of veiling, concealing, covering with mud 
(Homer), although altogether accurate and quite in place in the 
narrative of a landsman, is also distinctly characteristic of a lands- 
man’s vocabulary, while the phraseology of Mark and Luke is as 
distinctly marine. 

Mark’s yeuifecdat, “(the boat] was filling,” is characteristic. The 
word is somewhat unusual. It is used of freight, the proper lading 
of a vessel. Its employment here seems to proceed from the un- 
conscious bias of a ship captain or ship owner. The narrator’s con- 
ception is evident and natural, and while entirely correct it is some- 
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thing more, and more valuable ; his mode of expression betrays his 
successive sensations throughout the storm. He feels the boat 
quiver and squirm under him as the waves beat against it, and fears 
lest it be pounded to pieces; but meanwhile he sees the waves wash 
in, until he is roused by a sense of new danger which crowds out 
thought of the former one—“ at this rate the boat will soon be over- 
joaded and will sink.” The description is highly sensational, but 
not more so than.the event. The panic into which these experienced 
navigators were thrown has here its explanation; the complicated 
and cumulative perils that beset them, robbed them of their accus- 
tomed coolness until they quite lost self-control. And this loss of 
poise and balance is by no other of the writers so graphically por- 
trayed as by Mark when he reports the appeal of the frightened dis- 
ciples, in these words: Acddoxare, od pédet oot Ste dxoddbpeda ; “ Master, 
carest thou not that we perish?” All the evangelists record the 
drodhbpeda, but Mark’s od pédec coe shows how in mad panic the dis- 
ciples had quite lost their wits ; this was most extraordinary lan- 
guage to address to the Master. It would scarcely be expected of 
Luke, so long a time after, to grasp this detail from report; and 
Matthew is less given than Peter to ebullitions of feeling or to an 
appreciative sympathy with such a state of mind, so that it would 
scarcely have been natural for him to recall and record this minor 
feature. Perhaps indeed, not to say probably, as a suffering lands- 
man at sea in a storm he was at the moment otherwise engaged, 
and neither took in the entire significance of the disciples’ action 
nor witnessed their irruption into Jesus’ presence. 

Mark says of Jesus, adrds qv ey rH xpbpv7 ex td mpooxegddatoy xabebduv, 
“and he himself was in the stern, asleep on the cushion,” describing 
his state, place and posture with the accuracy of acute observation, 
and of entire familiarity with details of ship furniture and of habits 
on shipboard. Characteristically, he does not go back of what was 
visible when the disciples found Jesus, as Matthew does in éxd0evdev, 
“he was sleeping,” wherein there is some suggestion of a prolonged 
nap; much less as Luke does in ziedvrwy 02 dutdy dgizvwaev, “ but as 
they sailed he fell asleep” [was overcome with sleep], wherein the 
philosophy of profound sleep at sea is hinted at, and the process, 
“overcome with sleep,” suggested. In the sifting of reports which 
he had gathered (xapyxohovOnxdte dvwOev naow axptBds xabeSiz5, “ having 
traced [followed up] the course of all things accurately from the 
first,” i. 3), Luke has in effect displayed the trained powers of ob- 
servation and philosophic reflection which betray a naturalist of 
high order, the man of science with a genius for his work; the 
typical historian who traces causes and effects here shows his hand. 

Matthew says the disciples called out xipce, “Lord;” Mark, 
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diddoxake, “teacher,” using the term which John borrows from our 
Saviour’s own lips, John xiii. 13; while Luke reports éxerdra, 
“ Master,” bis. In this repetition, “ Master, Master,” Luke indicates 
the excitement of the occasion, but mildly as becomes the report of 
an absentee. Lerdrys is peculiar to Luke. In his entire gospel 
he uses the word six times, d:ddexaog sixteen times. Doubtless to 
his acutely critical mind the word dddexaios, teacher, would seem 
scarcely so appropriate a designation for an occasion of this kind, as 
éxtordtys, chief magistrate, ruler, one ordained and in authority over 
the conduct of others rather than an exponent of ideas merely. 
Similarly Matthew prefers xipce to deddoxadog (the only instance in 
which he applies this term to Jesus), but with the bias of Hebrew 
feeling ; while Luke's term suggests instead the close analysis and 
the philosophical bias of his Grecian training. It is to be remem- 
bered, of course, that all this is translation; the language actually 
used on the boat was doubtless Aramaic. The providential element, 
therefore, here comes into view, the Holy Spirit so regulating the 
production of the threefold narrative, and so controlling results, as 
to afford us a record at once affluent and inerrant, all the more use- 
fal and trustworthy because enfranchised from the rigidity of mere 
mechanical reproduction. It does result that the inspiration, ex- 
tending to the very words chosen by the evangelists severally, yet 
lifts the composite record above the level of cold, mechanical repro- 
duction, into that of inspired and luminous interpretation. 

Luke’s report of our Lord’s address to the disciples is, Hod 4 xtores 
bay; “ Where is your faith?” This is bold and idiomatic, 70d, 
‘‘ where,” being evidently not used of place ; the phrase is to be seized 
as an unbroken unit, importing something like doubt whether the 
disciples had any faith or, more narrowly, signifying a faith so in- 
operative as to be invisible. This conveys a distinct and a valua- 
ble idea that had doubtless been clearly expressed in some Aramaic 
phrase by the Master. As thus reported by Luke, the Lord’s ques- 
tion is highly instructive by way of suggestion, opening the way to 
reflection on the inutility and the inadequacy of dormant faith, or 
of a faith that fails to rise to occasion. This penetration of our 
Lord’s meaning is peculiar to Luke. Mark reports more fully, as 
is natural: 7% decdoé tore; odzw eyete miatw; “ Why are ye fearful ? 
have ye not yet faith?” Matthew’s report is similar: 7% decdoé 
gore, dhtyéxtotor; “ Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” Here 
again the summary is necessary to that adequate, larger interpreta- 
tion of the Master, and our reception of that full instruction, 
which the Holy Spirit intended. Little faith (Matthew), a faith 
so wanting in expression as to occasion question whether it exist 
or not (Mark), and an inoperative faith such as to merit the chal- 
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lenge (Luke), “ Where is your faith?” are not here set before us as 
absolutely identical, but as under certain circumstances practi- 
cally identical—a very different thing. It will not answer to belit- 
tle these variations as insignificant. While they have no significance 
as furnishing occasion for discrediting the record, nor as affording 
warrant for loose theories of inspiration (as, that the concept only is 
inspired, not the phraseology that clothes it), they are highly sig- 
nificant for the uses of practical instruction; and accordingly they 
are not to be disregarded in the interpretation of Scripture as some 
would urge, but are to be reckoned with in criticism, and to be 
regarded with scrupulous care, and employed with devout acumen, 
in unfolding the meaning of tke divine Word; in this instance, in 
imparting to us the full scope of our Lord’s reproof, and in pressing 
home on the conscience the divine admonition as to the sin of de- 
fective faith and the duty of faith culture. All interpretation im- 
plies amplification, else the best sermon would stop short with 
the utterance of the text; but what it concerns us here to note is 
that the Holy Spirit here affords us an inspired interpretation, 
within limits of amplification so carefully guarded and so divinely 
shaped as to make the whole as effective and as cogent in the Greek 
as was our Lord’s original utterance in the Aramaic. 

In recording the effect on the disciples, Matthew says: 0! 02 dv0pwroe 
eOabpacay, déyovtes, x.7.4.,““and themen wondered, saying,....” Mark 
says: Kat égofyOncav gdBov péyay, xad @eyov pds addyjdovs, x.7.d., “ they 
feared exceedingly (lit., feared a great fear), and said to one another 
....” Luke says: Pofnddvreg 02 2Oabpacay, Atyovtes pdg addyhous, x.7.2., 
“they feared and wondered, and said to one another 
Here Mark’s “exceedingly,” Luke’s “ and wondered,” and Matthew’s 
“the men,” are severally characteristic to a degree. Mark is ever 
the keener observer, the born reporter. Luke, the reflective phil- 
osopher, is able to divine much where he is not an eyewitness, 
Matthew’s “ wondered,” so appropriate to a thoughtful eyewitness, 
going to confirm Luke’s marvelous accuracy, and to establish for us 
his exquisite sympathy. Matthew, the intense Hebrew, is domi- 
nated by that un-Grecian conception of the wide gulf between God 
and humanity which brought the word dd@pwzor (not ddpes, nor yet 
merely ya0y7aé) spontaneously into use: the occasion, as he saw it, 
aptly illustrated that broad difference between the divine and the 
human which Hebrew culture alone has impressed so deeply on 
the religious thought of the world. 

The closing words of the record, the three reports of the disciples’ 
utterance, are singularly alike without being identical in form. 


Matthew: J/lotaxdés éorw odtog Gri xai of dvepot xat 4% Oddacca abt 


Sraxobovew ; 
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Mark: Tis dpa odrég farw Ste xab 6 dvepos xai 4 Odhacca braxobet adta ; 

Luke: T's dpa odzé¢ éorey Gre xad tory dvémors exitdease xa to Bdate, xar 
braxobovery ante ; 7 

Doubtless the disciples used all the expressions here by trans- 
lation reported. Matthew’s Iorazds éorw odtos;— What manner of 
man is this?”—faithfully reflects the identical impression which 
gave rise to his é0atpacav, above. Luke, who divined the facts 
without seeing them, and also used 20a5naeay, here expresses the dis- 
ciples’ feeling rather by seizing the generalization in their utter- 
ance which escapes Matthew and Mark, cots avéuors . . . . xa 
ddart, and reporting the additional feature, éxrdccer. 

From first to finish, the individuality of each reporter is brought 
into play and stimulated to highest use, while yet each one is 
guarded from error. When God seizes on a man He makes the 
utmost possible use of him—*“ brings him out,” as we say; and the 
marvel of inspiration is that this isdone by means of divine control, 
not in spite of it, nor for want of it. “ Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” 


THE LESSONS. 


I. The certainty and the fullness of meaning possessed by the Scrip- 
tures are made available to us, for the highest offices of instruction, 
only by comparison of all the contents of the divine Volume, and 
by use of all the light afforded us by Providence outside the 
Volume. Our knowledge of landsmen and sailors, of Hebrew and 
of Grecian culture and bias, of geography and history, of men and 
manners, all this that is supplied to us, we are under obligation to 
use in the interpretation of Holy Writ. The Word isso shaped by 
the Holy Spirit as to fit into and make use of the learning which 
Providence places within our reach. The Author of Scripture so 
compresses the Volume as to put it within our grasp, and so allies 
it with life and learning as by its means to convey all wisdom to 
us; all learning is by divine decree made tributary to the Word, 
and by providential execution of the decree all this eventually be- 
comes sacred; Christ, the Lord of all, will ultimately be recognized 
as the Source of all wisdom, the Master and Dispenser of secular 
as well as of sacred learning. Illustration of this, indicated above, 
it is needless here to cite afresh. 

II. The central function of Scripture is the revelation of the per- 
sonal Christ; or more remotely, the revelation of God in Christ. 
It is appropriate here to note the lofty and precise significance of 
the culminating utterance in our Lord’s recorded intercessory prayer, 
John xvii. 25, 26. 
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III. It is the design of the Holy Spirit through Scripture to 
bring the elect, as they peruse and ponder its pages, into ever closer 
fellowship with God, through faith in his Son, Jesus Christ. This 
is beyond question the result of any such study of the Word, de- 
voutly made in dependence on the Holy Spirit, as it has been 
sought in these pages to exemplify. We are brought closer and 
closer to God. We find ourselves face to face with him, as was 
Moses at the burning bush. The more closely we scrutinize Reve- 
lation the more tenuous becomes the veil of sense that hangs 
between, even the veil of human language. With amazing skill 
the Author of this Book has so employed the various human col- 
laborators whom he has here called into his service, as to trans- 
mute the opaqueness of human language into a transparent medium 
of thought. The result which unaided men struggle after in vain 
is here achieved, That luminousness of meaning which our best 
writers only approximate, is by the unique art of inspiration 
(wherein Providence is tributary) absolutely effected. That is to 
say, the exact thought which God means to convey, particularly 
the clearest possible revelation of himself to men, is thus brought 
within our reach. Although Christ in the flesh is absent from us, 
we, through the Scriptures, see God more clearly than did those dis- 
ciples who in the days of his flesh were most intimate with Christ, 
more clearly than we could do if deprived of this Volume, were he 
present with us in the flesh. For this use also it was expedient 
that Christ depart. We have in hand this constant and surpassing 
miracle—a book in human language which, when properly used, 
conveys the image of God to the moral vision more clearly than the 
Incarnation alone could do. The Book is the higher manifestation 
of the Man, considered under earthly conditions and for earthly 
uses, and thus far the Book transcends the Man. It is an error, it 
is degradation of Scripture and concealment of Christ, to register 
the Bible, as semi-rationalism practically does, below the voice and 
mien of Jesus Christ when comparing and contrasting these as 
media for the revelation of God to man. It is not blasphemy 
but truth to rejoice in what God has given us as the best. There 
is an accuracy of impression secured to us by the written Word, 
beyond that secured to the first disciples by the presence of Jesus. 
There is a quality of inerrancy—an absolute trustworthiness—of 
Scripture, in no wise transcended by that personal Revelation 
which in part preceded Scripture and now informs it. This does 
not ignore the Church and the Lord’s Day as factors of revelation, 
nor at all obscure the value of these allied agencies of grace, but 
merely assigns to Scripture its true function and honor as the test 
of truth, the norm of righteousness and the law of use, in that holy 
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alliance of redemptive forces. It is just, for instance, to say of 
Christians that they are living epistles, that they are lights in the 
world, and that thus they somewhat reveal God in Christ; but only 
of Scripture can it be said that it is a lamp unto our feet: when it 
comes to guidance we turn to the Book. 


Pirrssure, Pa. W. W. Faris. 





VIL 


THE BAPTISM OF POLYGAMISTS IN NON- 
CHRISTIAN LANDS. 


T the regular meeting of the Synod of India, held in Ludhi- 

ana, November, 1894, among the most important questions 

which came before Synod was this: Whether in the case of a 
Mohammedan or Hindu with more than one wife, applying for 
baptism, he should in all cases, as a condition of baptism, be re- 
quired to put away all his wives but one? After a very thorough 
discussion, lasting between two and three sessions of the Synod, it 
was resolved, by a vote of 36 to 10, to request the General Assembly 
“in view of the exceedingly difficult complications which often occur 
in the case of polygamists who desire to be received into the Church, 
to leave the ultimate decision of all such cases in India, to the Synod 
of India.” The memorialists add: “Jt is the almost unanimous 
opinion of the members of Synod that, under some circumstances, con- 
verts who have more than one wife, together with their entire families, 
should be baptized.” Not only is it thus the fact that more than 
four-fifths of the members of the Synod of India believe that it 
may sometimes be our duty, under the conditions of society in 
India, to baptize a polygamist without requiring him first to put 
away all his wives but one; but when the missionary ladies present 
during the sessions of Synod, desirous of ascertaining the state of 
opinion among themselves on this subject, took a vote thereupon, 
of these thirty-six ladies, many of them intimately familiar with 
the interior of zenana life for years, all feeling no less hatred of 
polygamous marriage than their sisters in America, all but three 
signified their agreement with the majority of Synod; of which 
minority of three, two had been only a few days in India and were 
therefore without any experience touching the practical questions 
involved. Nor is this large majority of our missionaries singular 
in their belief on this subject. When some years ago the question 
was debated in the Panjab Missionary Conference, in which a large 
number of missionaries and eminent Christian laymen of all de- 
nominations took part, ten out of twelve of the speakers expressed 
the same opinion as that held by more than four-fifths of the Synod 
of India to-day. So the Rev. Dr. James J. Lucas, of Saharanpur, 
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says that the brethren who maintain the lawfulness of not requir- 
ing a polygamist to put away any of his wives as a prerequisite 
to baptism, “are not even in a minority in the missionary body in 
India.”* A few years ago the Madura Mission voted in favor of 
baptizing such, provided they had contracted their marriages in 
ignorance and there was no equitable way of securing a separation. 
Their action was disapproved by the American Board ; but it none 
the less illustrates again what is the judgment of a large part of 
those who, living in India, are in most intimate relation to the 
living facts, and who are thus far better qualified to form a right 
decision than can be the wisest men at home. 

It may properly be added that among those who thus believe 
have been found many of the most able and devoted missionaries, 
and many of the most outspoken and uncompromising Christian 
statesmen with whom God has ever blessed India. Thus, among 
names familiar to the Church in America, might be mentioned the 
Rev. Levi Janvier, murdered many years ago in the Panjab; the 
late venerable Rev. John Newton, than whom we have rarely met 
a man of more profoundly Christian spirit or more deeply in- 
structed in the Scriptures; the Rev. C. W. Forman, D.D., for over 
forty years at the head of our educational mission work in Lahore, 
lately deceased; that missionary patriarch, the late Rev. J. H. 
Morrison, D.D., in 1863 Moderator of the O. S. General Assembly, 
to whom the world chiefly owes the origination of the Annual 
Week of Prayer, who, to the writer’s knowledge, some years ago 
baptized a polygamist, one Kanh Das, whose two wives lived with 
him for a long time thereafter; the late Rev. Golok Nath, one of 
our earliest and most experienced native pastors: of the Missions 
of the American Board, that singularly spiritual man, the Rev. 
George Bowen, who so long lived his uniquely ascetic and self- 
denying life in Bombay: to which might be added the names of 
many others in various missions, whose judgment would command 
no less profound respect. Or we might name many well-known 
Christian members of the India civil and military services, such 
as R. N. Cust, Esq., B.C.S., LL.D., formerly Commissioner of the 
Panjab; Major McLeod Innes, V.C., and the late Sir Donald Mc- 
Leod, formerly Lieutenant Governor of the Panjab, and many more. 


*He says: ‘‘I sent to more than sixty missionaries, representatives of differ- 
ent missions, the following question: Would you under any circumstances 
baptize a convert with more than one wife, allowing him to retain his wives ? 
and to this question came back an answer in the affirmative from the great 
majority. In fact, missionaries of seven societies answered that they would 
baptize such candidates, if convinced of their sincerity. Some of these have 
baptized such converts, while others have been deterred by the rules of their 
missionary societies.” 
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Surely, in the presence of such facts as these, it will be admitted 
that there must be weighty facts and considerations, which, not 
strangely, are unknown or little familiar in this connection, to 
most in America. To set these forth, so far as possible in a brief 
space, is the object of the present paper. 

Let it be understood, first of all, that both parties among us in 
this question are assumed to be agreed on these fundamental princi- 
ples of the Presbyterian Church, namely: 

1. That not the Church, but Christ alone, has the right, as sole 
Head of the Church, to prescribe the conditions of Church mem- 
bership.* 

2. That these are, simply and only, a credible profession of faith, 
love and obedience to Christ.+ 

3. That to add to or take from these conditions of membership 
prescribed by Christ in His Word, is unlaw/ful.t 

4, That the one test of the credibility of a Christian profession, 
as laid down in the Word, is obedience to the commands of Christ. 

In the practical application of this test, two things have to be 
considered, viz., What, in any case, does Christ’s law command? 
and, secondly, Is this so clear from the Word, that if the candidate 
fail to see it, this debars us from believing in the genuineness of his 
profession of discipleship? There are many things which we may 
think, and perhaps rightly, to be forbidden by Christian principle, 
but which are yet not universally prohibited, or are even explicitly 
left to be determined by the individual conscience according to cir- 
cumstances of time and place. For instance, a large and increasing 
number of Christians are persuaded that total abstinence from wine 
and all that can intoxicate, as a beverage, under existing social 
conditions, is a common Christian duty ; basing this judgment on 
the apostle’s words, Rom. xiv. 21. Nevertheless, since the apostle 
places this along with the eating of flesh, in the category of things 
per se indifferent, and expressly forbids Christians to judge one an- 
other in such matters,§ we are not at liberty, with some, to declare 
such abstinence a universal law of Christ, and refuse Church mem- 
bership to a man who will not take the pledge. 

In deciding whether a man’s profession of faith is “ credible,” 


* Form of Government, i, 7; Hodge, What is Presbyterian Law? p. 121. 

+ ‘We have ever admitted to our communion all those who, in the judgment 
of charity, were the sincere disciples of Christ, merely upon their making pro- 
fession of faith, love and obedience.’’—Pastoral Letter of the General Assembly, 
O. S., 1839. 

t The Assembly of 1842, O. S., declared: “ We cannot sanction the adoption 
of any new terms of communion.’’—Moore’s Digest (1886), p. 409. So again, 
the O. 8. Assembly, 1864, and N. 8. Assembly, 1860, <b, p. 677. 

§ Rom. xiv. 4, 10, 13; Col. ii. 16, 20-28. 
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we must also in justice consider the clearness with which any duty 
is revealed and the degree of the man’s knowledge. For it is quite 
possible that Christ may have commanded somewhat, which, because 
it is not very clearly set forth, through imperfect understanding of 
His Word, he may not recognize as commanded. To deny such a 
person Church membership, even though we rightly deem the duty 
important, would yet be contrary to New Testament law, because 
even though he is violating some command of Christ, yet since he 
does this through ignorance, it does not affect the credibility of his 
profession of loyalty to Christ. A good illustration of this princi- 
ple is afforded in the case of the American Baptists, who refuse to 
commune with those who have not been immersed, on the ground 
that, since Christ commanded immersion, therefore those who de- 
cline to obey this command should not be received as church mem- 
bers. But, with the English Baptists, we do not recognize the jus- 
tice of this position; because, whereas a large number of Christians 
do not so understand Christ’s command, therefore their refusal to be 
immersed cannot cast doubt on the sincerity of their professed 
allegiance to Christ. 

After these preliminaries, we may now say that the main ques- 
tion between the majority and the protesting minority of the Synod 
of India (and those who respectively agree with one or the other), is 
not whether it is ever lawful for a professing Christian, whether in 
a Christian or non-Christian land, to contract a polygamous mar- 
riage. On this point, the whole Synod of India emphatically 
agrees with the Church in the United States. The polygamy of 
the Mormons, for example, since polygamy is clearly forbidden to 
Christians, such as they profess themselves to be, is such a bar to 
the credibility of their profession of faith, that such a one, in his 
polygamous condition, could not possibly be received to Church 
membership. In India, no less surely than in the United States, if 
a Church member, his first wife still living, should, without previous 
divorce for such cause as Christ’s law allows, marry another, the 
offense would be promptly met with excommunication. But the 
crucial question is this: Whether, in the very different case of an 
applicant for baptism in a non-Christian country like India, who, 
previous to conversion and ignorant of Christ’s law, in full accord 
with both civil and religious law as known to him, with as good 
conscience as Abraham or David, had assumed polygamous 
relations, the law of Christ requires him at once to put away all 
wives but one? and whether this requirement, for a man in his 
position, is also so clear that if he refuse to do this, his refusal makes 
it impossible for us to regard his profession of faith and love to 
Christ as credible? If so, we must undoubtedly deny him bap- 
tism. But what if the case be otherwise? 
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If indeed it be granted that, as repeatedly affirmed by our Gen- 
eral Assemblies, a credible profession of faith, love and obedience 
is the sole condition of admission to the Church which the law of 
Christ permits us to exact, then this is really the question basal to 
this whole discussion. If a polygamist convert from Hinduism or 
Mohammedanism insist on retaining all his wives, is this so indu- 
bitably contrary to what the law of Christ requires from one in 
his position, that it makes it impossible to believe in the sincerity 
of his profession of faith and loyalty to Christ? That this is not 
the case, is clear at once from the fact that such a difference of . 
opinion obtains, even among those who are best qualified by high 
Christian character and by their position to judge in the matter. 
Instead of its being so luminously clear that no sincere Christian 
can doubt it, that Christ’s law requires such a man to put away all 
wives but one, a very large proportion of Christian men in India, 
missionaries and others, believe that in many cases it requires him 
to retain them. Surely when so many of the ripest Christians and 
most experienced missionaries thus believe, we cannot insist that 
the polygamist’s duty to put away all his wives is so clear that, ex- 
cept he do this, we cannot believe him to be a sincere disciple of 
Christ. 

Why his duty is not clear can easily be shown. First arises the 
question of the validity of the polygamous marriage, contracted be- 
fore his conversion. Many seem to imagine that because such a 
marriage would not be valid in Great Britain or America, nor even 
for a Christian in British India, therefore the polygamous marriages 
of Hindus, Mohammedans and other non-Christian people can have 
no validity. But this is far enough from being self-evident. Was 
not the marriage of Jacob to Rachel as truly valid as his mar- 
riage to Leah? But if such marriages were valid then, in a time 
of little light, how can we well avoid the inference that similar mar- 
riages, contracted in modern non-Christian lands and with even less 
moral light, may also be no less valid? Or is it reasonable to as- 
sume that all such marriages, although valid until Christ came, have 
been invalid ever since He came, even for those who scarcely know 
that He came; so that a large part of all the marriages outside 
Christendom have for eighteen hundred years been only fornications, 
and their offspring illegitimate? In fact, the validity of such mar- 
riages is so clear that in India, at least, it is practically undisputed. 
That is valid which effects the end. The end of marriage is to 
establish certain legal and moral obligations from the husband to 
the wife—chiefly support, protection, love and cohabitation. Even 
Dr. Lucas admits that the Hindu polygamist is “under legal and 


moral obligations” to all his wives; and although he will not bap- 
19 
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tize him, he counsels him not to cast them off until legally released.* 
The able Christian jurists who have given British India the present 
system of civil law, all emphatically affirm the validity of Hindu 
and Mohammedan polygamous marriages; and on repeated occasions 
have categorically denied that such can be nullified by conversion 
to Christianity. Thus that eminent legal authority, Sir Henry 
Maine, in the Legislative Council of the Governor-General of India 
said: “To apply the rule of monogamy to the polygamist convert to 
Christianity is obviously impossible, for he might have had five or 
six wives before conversion, who would not have been less his wives 
after conversion.”+ Inthe Panjab Missionary Conference of 1863, 
R. N. Cust, Esq., LL.B., B.C.S., said: “ Both polygamy and divorce 
turn on the law of contracts. Contracts, again, turn on the civil 
law of the country Ifa man has in good faith, and accord- 
ing to the custom of his country, married a plurality of wives, he 
cannot be called upon to put away any of them when he becomes a 
Christian. The Church must receive him as he is.”t On the same 
occasion the late Sir Donald McLeod, some time Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the Panjab, a man no less eminent for his Christian character 
than for his ability as a statesman, expressed himself thus:§ “Iam 
very decidedly of the opinion that where a convert may, previous 
to his conversion, have married more wives than one, the fact of his 
conversion should not be allowed in any way to absolve him from 


the relationship into which he has entered. In addition to his 
liability to maintain his wives, he is bound to admit to the enjoy- 
ment of all conjugal rights any or all of them who may desire to 
live with him.” | If such a judgment from Christian jurists surprise 


* Pamphlet, page 27. But if the two wives of a converted Hindu wish to re- 
main with him, then a ‘legal divorce’’ is not possible. Moreover, the British 
Government will enforce the claim of both, if suit be entered, for not only domi- 
cile and support, but for cohabitation as well. See opinion of Mr. Golok Nath, 
given in two footnotes below. 

+ Speech of March 31, 1866, when moving the Christian Converts’ Dissolution 
of Marriage Act. 

t Report of the Panjab Missionary Conference, p, 243. § 1b., p. 249. 

| Since the above was written I have received a communication from C. Golok 
Nath, Esq., B.A., member of the Chief Court Bar, Lahore, and Lecturer on 
Law in the (Government) Panjab University, who, in answer to my inquiries, 
assures me that the law in India to-day is in full accord with the above opinions. 
He says explicitly : ‘‘The conversion of a Hindu or Mohammedan polygamist 
could certainly not so change his legal status as to render invalid all but one of the 
several marriages contracted by him before his conversion. The law does not 
allow a Hindu or Mohammedan polygamist convert to Christianity to choose 
one from his wives and dismiss the rest. If the wives elect to remain with him 
no divorce is allowed. Hindu law’’—which is held to apply in such cases— 
‘«does not recognize divorce.’’ In fact, in translating the Old Testament into 
Hindi, my attention has been repeatedly called to the fact that for ‘‘divorce ”’ 
there is not even a word in that language! Such, then, is the legal situation 
which missionaries and polygamist converts have to face in India. 
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any one, he should consider what would be the effect of a refusal by 
the British Government to recognize the validity of polygamous 
marriages among its Hindu and Mohammedan subjects. To do 
this would be to declare that millions, living loyally and in good 
conscience with two or more wives, were legally guilty of adultery 
and liable to its penalties, their children illegitimate and therefore 
incapable of inheriting their parents’ property. Surely a very little 
reflection must make it clear that not only would a law to this effect 
be utterly incapable of enforcement, but the refusal would be felt as 
such a judicial outrage that it might easily issue in evils far worse 
than polygamy, with such a sanguinary revolt of an enraged people 
as would cause men to forget the fearful days of 1857. 

But if any ask, Does not the law of Christ, at least, plainly teach 
that the validity of a polygamous marriage, however it be admitted 
before, must lapse ipso facto when the polygamist becomes a Chris- 
tian? This is, indeed, precisely the practical question which a 
polygamist convert to Christianity in India has to face, viz.: Is he 
by the mere fact of his conversion absolved from a contract of mar- 
riage which by general consent has been binding on him up to that 
time? But how can we assert, as we must, even on the principles 
of New Testament ethics, that it is the duty of the Government of 
India, for the present, and in order to avoid far worse wrongs, to 
maintain the abiding validity of non-Christian polygamous mar- 
riages, and yet teach a Hindu or Mohammedan convert that it is 
his immediate duty to deny that validity, defy the law and repu- 
diate all his wives but one? Where in the whole New Testament 
are the words which make this his unmistakable duty ? 

How, then, can we say that such a convert’s duty is so evident, 
that, except he do this, as at present required by the General As- 
sembly’s deliverance of 1875, we cannot believe that he is really a 
Christian? Be it noted well, that on this point the Synod of India 
unanimously agrees with Dr. Lucas, who repeatedly admits in his 
pamphlets that such a man, despite his refusal to put away his 
wives, may be a true Christian.* His refusal to put away his wives, 
all thus agree, does not necessarily prejudice the genuineness of his 
profession of loyalty to Christ. By what right then, if satisfied that 
he is a true disciple, can we refuse to baptize him ? 


* So, also, the Rev. J. H. Messmore, of the American Methodist Mission, al- 
though believing that a polygamist should not be baptized without putting away 
all his wives but one, urges that ‘‘it is possible for a polygamist to be out and 
out converted to God and yet fail to see it to be his duty to give up polygamy.”’ 
I have never met a man in India who thought differently. The missionaries in 
Persia, also, appear, on this point, to agree with usin India. In their resolu- 
tion at the Hamadan Conference of 1894, they explicitly admit that, while it is 
not best to baptize a polygamist, ‘‘ otherwise we may treat him as a Christian.’’ 
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But a further question arises. It must be admitted, asa principle of 
New Testament no less than of Old Testament ethics, that, when duty 
is uncertain, and especially when the moral evil resulting from the 
immediate and unconditional abolition of a wrong will probably be 
greater than those attending its temporary toleration, it may be 
duty, in the final interest of the highest righteousness, to tolerate 
the wrong for a time. Thus divorce for many causes and polygamy 
were both, not sanctioned, but tolerated of old in the best of Christ’s 
servants. Nor did the principle cease to be of binding force, under 
analogous conditions, in the new dispensation. The application may 
be modified, but the principle holds good. Paul expressly reaffirms 
it in a church of converts from heathenism, saying that while he 
was “in readiness to avenge all disobedience,” this was only “ when 
their obedience should be fulfilled.”* The same principle evidently 
determined his dealing with slavery. Slavery surely is not right; 
it is irreconcilable with the “Golden Rule;” ancient Roman slavery, 
especially, was an unutterable wrong. Yet Paul nowhere commands 
a converted master to liberate his slave, as a condition of Church 
membership; he even directs the runaway slave, Philemon, to 
return to his master. Nor is it hard to see the reason of this tem- 
porary toleration. For to have insisted on the instant dissolution of 
this relation as a condition of Church membership would probably 
have led in the end to civil commotion and servile war, bringing in 
evils far worse than anything in the relation of a Christian master 
and a Christian slave. The principle of the temporary toleration 
of evil, under the conditions indicated, therefore holds in this dis- 
pensation. We believe that it clearly applies often to the case of 
polygamist applicants for baptism. 

For, first of all, while we admit the wrong of the polygamous 
relation, yet duty is exceedingly uncertain. For, which of his wives 
shall such a polygamist keep? The General Assembly has ruled 
that he must turn off all but the first. This may seem, to those who 
have not thought through the matter, a simple and self-evident 
answer, since, according to the New Testament law for Christians, 
the first is certainly the only lawful wife. But this is so far from 
clear that, even in the Synod’s protesting minority, we do not know 
of one who is sure of this. Dr. Lucas says explicitly: “I do not 
understand that the Scriptures teach which of the two wives is the 
true one ;”+ and argues against the validity of the first marriage, be- 
cause, contracted in infancy or childhood, the element of consent was 


* 2 Cor. x. 6. 

+ Pamphlet, pp. 23, 24, where he also cites Rev. Dr. Charles Hodge as also in 
doubt on this point. See also the Answer to Rev. Charles W. Forman, D.D., 
p. 11. 
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wanting. But against this stands the fact that Scripture nowhere 
even hints that the consent of the parties is essential to the validity 
of a marriage. From the earliest antiquity outside of Christendom, 
all has turned on the agreement of the parents. Only Christianity 
has brought in a change, and even so not universally. T'o declare 
the invalidity of a first marriage, in a non-Christian land, on this 
ground, is to affirm that most marriages in human history have been 
invalid. Although the whole influence of the Government of India 
is rightly used to discourage child marriage, yet meanwhile it 
steadily asserts the validity of such first marriages until public senti- 
ment shall be educated up to the point of prohibiting them. But 
if the Church go beyond this, and insist that only this child mar- 
riage shall be held valid, she thereby gives her moral support in so 
far to the atrocious system of child marriage. 

Again, as bearing on the polygamist’s duty, it should be noted 
that, in the great majority of cases among the Hindus, the second 
marriage is contracted because of the first wife having no children. 
So that when the General Assembly requires the polygamist con- 
vert to put away all wives but the first, it requires him not only to 
signalize his conversion by violating a contract held valid alike by 
his Christian rulers and a large part of his Christian brethren, but 
to do this in such a way as shall inflict the greatest amount possible 
of cruel injustice and suffering, by turning out of his house that wife 
who is the mother of his children (who will naturally in most cases 
have to go with her), and denying to her conjugal rights of protec- 
tion and cohabitation which he had pledged her. The wrong in- 
volved is aggravated under the conditions of life in India, in that it 
will commonly be practically impossible for the wife turned off, 
whichever she be, to escape the suspicion of being an unchaste 
woman; and she will inevitably be placed in a position where, with 
good name beclouded and no lawful protector, she will be under the 
strongest temptation to live an immoral life. No doubt polygamy 
is wrong; but, then, is not breach of faith and such injustice and 
cruelty to an innocent woman and her children also wrong? If 
there is a law against polygamy, is there not a law also against 
these things even more explicit and indubitable? In the case sup- 
posed both cannot be kept. Which shall the man be instructed to 
break ? 

The General Assembly of 1875 appears to have imagined that the 
injustice was done away by enjoining a man to “ make suitable pro- 

_vision for her support that is put away, and for her children, if she 
have any.” But this utterly fails to meet the case. For the breach 
of faith required remains, since the marriage contract, both accord- 
ing to Scripture and the law of all Christian lands as well as of 
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India, binds the husband not only to support, but equally to protec- 
tion and cohabitation.* But by the deliverance of 1875, all mis- 
sionaries in non-Christian lands are directed by the General Assem- 
bly to instruct the convert that in order to baptism he must keep 
the compact as regards the first particular, but break it as regards 
the others. Moreover the moral end sought will, even so, not be 
gained. The wife put away may live in a separate house and at a dis- 
tance ; but then polygamists sometimes keep different wives in dif- 
ferent homes, and it will not be easy to persuade a Hindu or Mo- 
hammedan community, especially if the man still continue to give 
her money, as required by the Assembly’s law, that cohabitation 
really ceases. 

It needs also to be remembered that, besides support, among the 
most important duties of a Christian father to his children is bring- 
ing them up in “the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” But 
how can he do this if he has turned them out of his house, and 
under conditions which must alienate them from him, and which 
forbid him to go near them—if, at least, the public is to believe in 
the reality of the wife’s separation ? 

Is it not plainly quite possible that the principle of temporary 
toleration of an admitted wrong in order to avoid greater wrong 
may thus apply in this case? To most of us in India it seems clear 
that it does soapply. And so the Synod of India iscompelled to say 
in substance: However much we may regret the temporary presence 
of polygamy in a transitional state of the Church, yet, according to 
the law of our own Church which declares a credible profession of 
faith and love to Christ to be the sole Scriptural condition of Church 
membership, and much more according to the teaching of New 
Testament as bearing on duty in such a case, we think that, if we 
see good reason to believe that the Lord has received a polygamist 
convert, we ourselves also are bound, without insisting on aught 
beyond this credible profession of faith, to receive and baptize him. 
But it is said, in reply, that although we may believe such a man a 
true disciple, yet we should not admit him to the Church, lest his 
presence in the Church should cause one of Christ’s little ones to 
stumble. To this we answer that not only does this introduce a new 
and unscriptural condition of Church membership, but it is equally 
true that, by refusing such a converted polygamist the sacraments of 
the Church, we shall cause him and his most certainly to stumble by 
denying him important means of grace, and also by putting him 


* According to British law in India, ‘‘ a Hindu wife or wives can claim full resti- ~ 
tution of all marital rights (including cohabitation, domicile and support) trom 
the husband who has become a convert to Christianity.’’ Letter of C. Golok 
Nath, Esq., B.A., Lecturer on Law to the Panjab University. 
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under the strongest pressure to violate his conscience by casting off 
a wife whom he believes himself morally bound to retain. Still it 
is urged, as by Dr. Lucas, that we ought to keep the polygamist 
out, although a true Christian, “for the sake of the Church.” But 
we insist again that to keep a man who is believed to be a true 
Christian out of the Church for such a reason would be contrary to 
the law of our own Church, as also to the New Testament law, in 
that it adds to a credible profession of faith in Christ something 
else—namely, “the interest of the body as a whole,”—as a condition 
of Church membership. Moreover, the principle that an undoubted 
Christian may be rightly refused membership for years, perhaps 
forever, for the good of the Church, is not only foreign to the New 
Testament, but, if admitted, would set the door wide open to the 
exercise of intolerable ecclesiastical tyranny. A very large part of 
earnest Christians in America and elsewhere believe that dancing, 
card-playing and theatre-going by Church members are seriously 
hurtful to the Church. Shall we then make abstinence from all 
these a condition of membership? Against these practices our 
General Assembly has often testified, but has none the less steadily 
refused to say that more was to be required as a condition of Church 
membership than a credible profession of faith. Polygamy is doubt- 
less a much more serious thing than these, but, nevertheless, the 
whole Synod of India, as also apparently our missionaries in Persia, 
believe that the refusal of a polygamist convert to give up any of 
the wives he had married in his days of ignorance is not incom- 
patible with the genuineness of his profession of discipleship to 
Christ. 

But, let us now turn to the New Testament, if perchance we may 
therein find any still clearer hint as to what it is the Lord’s will that 
we should do in such cases. The majority of the Synod of India be- 
lieve, with many other Christians, that in 1 Tim. iii. 2 (and parallels), 
we have precisely the guidance which those in non-Christian lands so 
greatly need in this matter. In this passage, the apostle, enumerating 
the qualifications of a bishop, says he must be “ utds yuvacxds dvdpa,” 
“the husband of one wife.’ Whatever these words mean, it is cer- 
tain that they imply the possible presence in the Church of men 
who were not, in the sense intended, husbands each of one wife. 
That is, just as when the apostle says also that a bishop must not 
be “a lover of money,” “not contentious,” it is assumed that there 
might be some in the churches who were “lovers of money” or 
were “contentious,” so, also, when he says that a bishop must be 
“the husband of one wife,” it necessarily implies that there might 
be men in the churches who were not husbands of one wife. What 
then do these words mean? 
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The Greek Church declares that the apostle means that a bishop 
must be a married man. There were unmarried men in the 
churches, but no one of these must be made a bishop. This inter- 
pretation assumes that the numeral ets has here the force of the in- 
definite article. But,as Winer has shown, in a case like this, where 
ambiguity might arise, the Greek numeral is never so used.* Some 
Romish theologians understand the “one wife” to denote the 
Church, and teach that the apostle means that a bishop must have 
no wife but the Church—7.e., he must be a celibate! 

Much more plausible is the interpretation of many eminent 
modern expositors, as Alford, Ellicott et al., viz., that the words 
mean that the bishop should never have had more than one wife.t 
That is, while there were in the churches widowers who had mar- 
ried again, no one of such should be made a bishop, and, therefore, 
also, by necessary consequence, if the wife of a bishop die, he must 
not marry a second time. For this interpretation is chiefly 
adduced the analogy of the essentially identical phrase in chap. v. 9, 
that a widow who should be set apart for special church service (?) 
must be fds avdpos yox7, “the wife of one husband.” Since these 
words can only mean that such a widow shall only have been once 
married, hence it is argued that, in 1 Tim. iii. 2, 12, the similar words 
must presumably mean the same thing. But the argument, how- 
ever plausible, is inconclusive. For it will be granted that the 
words under discussion in neither passage contain in themselves any 
connotation of time; this can only, therefore, be determined from 
the context. In chap. v. 9 the time is fixed—not to speak of other 
preterites in the context—by the very word “widow.” On the 
contrary, in chap. iii. 2, there is nothing in the context to suggest 
a reference to the past. Not only so, but all the other predicates 
following the phrase confessedly refer, not to the past, but the pres- 
ent status of the man who may be appointed as bishop. Hence we 
see not how to escape the inference that these words also must refer 
to the present status of the man to be appointed bishop. One must 
be taken who, at the time of the choice, is “ the husband of one—i. e., 
not more than one—wife.” . 

Yet another interpretation has been suggested by Martensen, who 
thinks that “the cases in question are those of fresh marriages con- 
tracted while divorced wives were still living.”{ Dr. Lucas adopts 
this, saying that it is the interpretation which “satisfies” him. He 
explains: “Among both Jews and Greeks of Paul’s day a man could 


*So also Alford et al. See Alford’s Greek Testament, sub loc. cit. 

+See Alford, Greek Testament, and Ellicott, Commentary on the Pastorai 
Epistles, subd loc. cit. 

t Christian Ethics (Social), xix, pp. 38, Ed. 1884, Edinburgh. 
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put away wife after wife for the most trivial causes, giving her a bill 
of divorcement There were those in the churches who had 
divorced more than one wife Hence he tells Timothy that 
the candidate for bishop or deacon must not be . . . . a man who 
had divorced wife after wife, but who had been faithful to his wife.”* 
For this it is argued that it fits the historical situation; that it en- 
ables us also to interpret this and the words regarding the “ widow,” 
chap. v. 9,in the same way, asreferring to cases of previous divorce, 
which, though legal, were yet immoral. Such a divorced man, it is 
urged, might be justly described as the husband of more than one 
wife, because, although according to Roman law he might have 
been legally divorced, yet, since in the eye of God such divorce was 
invalid, the second marriage was adultery. But this interpretation 
seems forced and unnatural, and contrary to the usus loguendi. To 
illustrate: In the United States it is‘the humiliating fact that in 
many States the divorce laws are criminally lax, so that probably 
in the country there are thousands of married men who have been 
divorced from a former wife, still living, for reasons other than 
the law of Christ allows. But howsoever we condemn these, is 
such a man ever spoken of as the husband of more than one wife? 
Or, if it should be said of any one, “He is the husband of more 
than one wife,” would any one, however convinced of the crimin- 
ality of many of our legal divorces, understand the words to mean 
that he had been unlawfully divorced and remarried, and not in- 
stead that he was a bigamist actually living with two undivorced 
wives ? 

Only one other interpretation remains to be considered. The 
bishop must not be a man who is living with more than one wife— 
?. e. not a polygamist. The words then certainly imply that there 
might be such members in some of the churches in Timothy’s 
charge, for office would never be forbidden to a class of men who 
would by no chance ever be found in the Church. Moreover, inas- 
much as we know that the Church has never tolerated the second 
marriage of a professed Christian, the first wife still living, except 
after a divorce authorized by Christ’s law, it follows of necessity 
that the polygamist Church members thus alluded to, must have 
contracted their polygamous marriages prior to conversion, in their 
Judaistic or heathen ignorance, and had been permitted to enter the 
Church without renouncing any of their wives. Finally, since no- 
where in the New Testament is there any censure for admitting 
these, it follows that the putting away of all wives but one was not 
by the apostles made a condition of baptism; and that, therefore, to 
insist on this now, as a universal rule, in similar cases of converts 


* Pamphlet, as cited, Answer to Dr. Charles W. Forman, Lahore, p. 10. 
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from heathenism, is to add, somewhat, counter to apostolic practice, 
to the New Testament conditions for Church membership. 

This interpretation so naturally suits the words, that, except for 
the ethical difficulties involved, it is not probable that any other 
would ever have been suggested. That it is thus natural is illus- 
trated by the fact that all the fathers of the first few centuries thus 
understood this passage as a prohibition of polygamy in a bishop, 
Chrysostom alone even suggesting any alternative. Many of these 
were Greeks, and therefore presumably competent to understand 
their own vernacular; they were, moreover, familiar with the con- 
ditions of contemporary society, as we are not. Their consensus is, 
therefore, of the greatest weight. 

This interpretation is not refuted by urging the infrequency of 
polygamy in the apostolic age. This all admit. But the argument 
does not depend on this, but on the question whether it was prac- 
ticed at all. As to this, the testimony is so explicit that we wonder 
that any should have doubt. Dean Alford, who rejects the refer- 
ence to polygamy in the passage discussed, yet saysexpressly: “The 
custom of polygamy was then prevalent among the Jews,” a state- 
ment to which he gives contemporary testimony,* and which is 
confirmed by the universal patristic interpretation of 1 Tim. iii. 2, 
etc. We believe that 1 Tim. iii. 2 and parallels abundantly sustain 
the argument above as to our duty toward polygamist applicants 
for baptism whom we may believe sincere. 

If it be said, with the protestants of the Synod of India, that this 
is only an inference from this passage, we may reply that an infer- 
ence may easily be of no less necessary validity than the proposition 
from which it is drawn. Our Lord frequently insisted upon truths 
only derivable by inference from Old Testament passages, and re- 
buked his hearers for not having drawn such inferences, no less than 
for denying the explicit teachings of the Word. Moreover, this ar- 
gument, if granted, would prove too much. Where, e. g., in the New 
Testament, are we formally taught the continued obligation of a 
seventh day of rest, or the duty of infant baptism, or the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity? Surely, these are only derived from the New 
Testament by “inference ;” are they therefore the less of binding 
authority ? 

Neither is it of force to urge that if there had been in the apos- 
tolic churches men retaining more than one wife, we should cer- 
tainly have had reference to such, and special instructions for them 
in the epistles. We believe that we have such reference here and 


* Justin Martyr (contra Trypho) says: ‘‘ Your teachers until now allow you 
each one to have four and five wives.’’ Josephus also gives the same testimony, 
as also Theodoret (of both Jews and Greeks) and others of the fathers. Cf. 
Alford, Greek Testament, sub loc. cit. 
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in the parallel passages; the infrequency of reference is sufficiently 
accounted for by the admitted fact that in that age, as in modern 
India, polygamous unions, among both Jews and Greeks, were ex- 
ceptional. And for special injunctions to polygamist husbands 
there was no occasion, since such duties would be precisely the 
same as in the case of monogamists. Or were, e. g., Jacob’s duties 
to Rachel different from his duties to Leah ? 

Neither do our Saviour’s words in Matt. xix. 9 and parallels 
seem to us to touch the question. They certainly lay down a law 
for all who live under the light of Christ's teaching, and forever 
prohibit any Christian, whether in a Christian or non-Christian 
land, from contracting a second marriage in the lifetime of the first 
wife, without previous lawful divorce. But they do not touch the 
wholly distinct question, whether when, as in non-Christian lands, 
we confront conditions essentially identical with those under which 
God tolerated patriarchal polygamy, we are not bound to recognize 
the principle of temporary toleration, as applying to such when con- 
verted to Christianity, until death shall end the relation. The rea- 
sons for this have been already set forth. 

In like manner, the argument of the protesting minority of the 
Synod of India that the admission of polygamists without separation 
contradicts the organic law of the Church, is sufficiently met by the 
fact that it is certain that the Westminster divines had not such 
cases before their minds when they drew up our Standards. This 
practical problem which now faces us in non-Christian lands was not 
then above the horizon. And we repeat, that on the other hand, it is 
perfectly certain that the organic law of the Church most distinctly 
forbids us to add anything as a condition of baptism to a credible 
profession of faith and obedience. 

But the Scriptural proof of our duty in these cases, does not de- 
pend on this last-named interpretation of 1 Tim. iii. 2,12. If we as- 
sume, instead, that of Martensen, accepted by Dr. Lucas, to be the 
true meaning of the passage, viz., that the reference is to married 
men who had been unlawfully divorced from other wives still liv- 
ing, this, instead of nullifying our inference as to the bearing ot 
this passage on our duty, increases its cogency. For the protesting 
minority of the Synod argue thus: A man living with more than 
one wife is an adulterer, and hence cannot, so long as this condition 
continue, be lawfully received to Church membership. But accord- 
ing to Matt. xix. 9, and parallels, a man who for any cause save 
adultery has put away his wife and has married another, is an 
adulterer. Indeed, the wrong in the latter case is distinctly more 
grievous than in the former. For to the wrong of taking a second 
wife, the unlawfully divorced man has added the repudiation ot 
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the wife of his youth, denying to her those rights which he pledged 
to her in marriage. But if, according to 1 Tim. iii. 2, in such a 
period of transition even such a man might, nevertheless, while still 
living with the second woman, possibly enough have been received 
into the Church without rebuke, surely the example would allow, 
G fortiori, the reception of a polygamous convert, still retaining his 
second wife, who had at least not added wrong to wrong by thus 
casting off unjustly his former wife. Surely the admission of this 
interpretation, accepted by Dr. Lucas, logically concedes the whole 
argument from this passage of Scripture. 

We conclude, then, that not only the various ethical and practical 
considerations above set forth, but this crucial passage in 1 Tim. iii. 
2, 12, with its parallels, fully justifies the position of the large majority 
of the Synod of India, that according to New Testament principles 
it may, under some circumstances in a non-Christian land, be duty to 
receive a polygamist convert to the Church by baptism, without re- 
quiring him first to dismiss all his wives but one. 

Two or three objections remain to be noted. The protesting mi- 
nority of the Synod urge that if polygamists are thus received, “the 
testimony of the Church against polygamy will. be neutralized.” 
But even were this true, is it then nothing that by requiring a man 
to cast off a wife and children held his lawful family by the laws 
of the land, and to expose her to cruel suspicion, shame, hardship and 
temptation, the testimony of the Church against injustice and 
cruelty should be weakened? But we see no reason to share this 
apprehension. All agree that 1 Tim. iii, 2, 12, requires us to keep 
the polygamist under this perpetual stigma of condemnation, that 
under no circumstances can he hold even the lowest office in the 
Church. Besides this, we tell him that if he add to his wives, he 
will at once be excommunicated. How then will our testimony 
against polygamy be “ neutralized ?” 

Again, it is urged that, if the Synod of India be allowed the 
ultimate decision of such cases within its bounds, there is danger 
that we may soon have in India communities of polygamous Chris- 
tians. We believe this danger to be chiefly imaginary. Polyga- 
mists are a small minority of the entire population, therefore very 
few relatively are likely to apply for baptism. Even in such cases, 
the hatred of one—or more—of the convert’s wives to Christianity 
will often be such that she will prefer to abandon her husband, at 
whatever cost of hardship, in which case (and this case only) British 
law in India will allow him to take out a divorce. Again, the few 
who will enter the Church with more than one wife, will abide under 
a lifelong stigma of dishonor, as ineligible to any office; and no 
Christian will be allowed to contract a polygamous marriage any 
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more than in America; this being prohibited alike by ecclesiasti- 
cal and by the British civil law. And at most, the presence of a 
few polygamists in the Church would be a temporary evil, incident, 
as in apostolic times, to a transitional condition. 

If it be asked, Would not the action asked of General Assembly 
by the Synod of India be inconsistent with its previous deliver- 
ances regarding polygamy in Utah? we answer: No, because the 
situation in India is radically different from that which prevailed in 
Utah. Mormons claim to be, par excellence, the Church of Jesus 
Christ; hence we must apply to them rigidly the law of Jesus 
Christ. The social conditions also are totally different. No sepa- 
ration in Utah could have inflicted such suffering and dishonor on 
the woman dismissed, as in India. Besides, when in Utah the 
polygamous relation was assumed, both parties knew their relation 
to be in defiance of the law of the land, and therefore legally null 
and void; and accepted voluntarily all the risk of its compulsory 
termination. Beyond the mere fact that the Church has had to 
deal with polygamy in Utah as in India, there is no parallelism in 
the two cases. 

Finally, the question arises, How far must the principle argued in 
this paper be held to apply in other non-Christian lands? We 
have not the knowledge to answer dogmatically. Questions at once 
arise which can only be properly answered by missionaries of ex- 
perience in such various countries. Polygamous marriages in India 
are recognized by the law of the land as in every sense valid. But 
in much of Africa, for instance, is there such a thing as marriage, 
in any true sense? Anything more, practically, than lawless con- 
cubinage? We should doubt it. Again, where Mohammedan law 
prevails, conditions are altered and new questions arise. Moham- 
medan law decrees that the apostasy of husband or wife from Islam 
tpso facto dissolves all marriage compacts; hence, legally, the polyga- 
mist convert to Christianity is free from all his wives. Whether he 
is therefore morally free, in case any or all of his wives elect to stay 
with him, is quite another question. We should gravely doubt it. 
The Synod of India is profoundly sensible of the grave embarrass- 
ment and mischief which is sure to arise, if such complicated and 
perplexing questions, demanding in order to any certainty of a right 
decision the most thorough intimacy with the whole social and ethi- 
cal environment, are settled in a distant land, where, with the most 
righteous intentions, it is simply impossible that men should be in 
a position to give with any certainty a wise and righteous decision, 
which shall be equally applicable to the very diverse conditions of 
the various mission fields. I am sure that the Synod of India, for 
this reason, would utterly deprecate the enunciation of any law by the 
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General Assembly on this or any other matter of internal discipline, 
peculiar to any foreign mission field, which should bind alike all 
her missionaries, irrespective of the very diverse conditions of the 
various peoples among which they labor. But on this one point 
we feel exceedingly clear. In any land, for any consideration of 
supposed prudence and care for the purity of the Church, to add an 
iota to the one Scriptural condition of Church membership, laid 
down in our Standards and reaffirmed by our General Assemblies, 
namely, a credible profession of faith and loyalty to Jesus Christ, is 
both directly opposed to the principle of the supreme Headship of 
Christ in His own Church, as to the clear teaching of the New 
Testament, and is morally sure, in the end, to bring in evils often 
worse than those which some, with mistaken prudence, by added 
restrictions, would seek to avoid. 


Deura Dun, Nort Inp1A. S. H. Ke.ioae. 





Vil. 


THE INTERRELATION BETWEEN THE DOC- 
TRINE OF TOTAL DEPRAVITY 
AND SOTERIOLOGY. 


HERE was a time when laymen enjoyed the reading of books 

of the character of Boston’s Fourfold State, Owen’s On In- 
dwelling Sin and Howe’s Delighting in God. In our days such 
books are seldom read, even by the clergy. Our age asks for 
lighter fare. How do we account for such a changed spiritual 
appetite? If I am not entirely mistaken, the cause is to be found 
in lack of deep convictions of sin, and in consequence of this in a 
superficial view of Christ and His Mediatorial work. It is at least 
a fact that cannot be denied, that it requires in our day and genera- 
tion a considerable amount of courage to put in a plea for the doc- 
trine of total depravity. It seems to be often looked upon as an 
antiquated subject, as a relic of an exploded psychology. The 
critics put the Holy Scriptures to a severe test; they find many 
things in them not thought of in former times, and they even ven- 
ture to introduce a new dogma, the errancy of the Holy Scriptures: 
but total depravity is not detected anywhere, either in the Old or 
in the New Testament. This obnoxious doctrine is therefore ruled 
out as unbiblical from many systems of theology; and the books 
that treat it as an essential part of the doctrines revealed to us, are 
put on the highest shelves in a forgotten corner, where they are 
covered with dust and left to the mercy of the bookworms. Mod- 
ern anthropologists assert that the doctrine of total depravity is 
entirely out of harmony with a sound psychology. They look upon 
it as a highly overdrawn statement of the doctrine of sin, an ab- 
straction which entirely ignores the noble elements in the constitu- 
tion of man’s spiritual nature. They point to the many honorable 
men and women in the history of ancient Greece and Rome, and 
they ask us triumphantly, Were all these noble specimens of man- 
hood and womanhood totally depraved? They draw our attention 
to the grand monuments of philanthropy in our own days, and to 
the share men and women who do not profess Christianity have 
in them, and again they ask, Do you tell us that all these friends of 
humanity, who have achieved so much for the good of their neigh- 
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bors, are totally depraved? Or, following Kant, they formulate their 
doctrine of the radical evil and then they question us, Do you ascribe 
such a condition to man? Moralists ask us indignantly, Do you 
think Augustine was right when he called the virtues of Greeks 
and Romans brilliant vices? Does not, they add, experience teach 
that true morality is found among men who do not claim to be 
Christians? 

Overwhelmed by all these questions, we scarcely know which one 
to answer first. We do not ascribe radical evil in the philo- 
sophical sense to man; and we willingly concede, as the Reformed 
Church always has done, that virtues are found in such as do not 
profess to believe in Christ and to have been regenerated by the 
Holy Spirit. And yet we still honestly hold that virtue, in the 
true sense of the word, is only found in those who rejoice in the 
regenerating and sanctifying power of the Spirit of Christ. Even 
Richard Rothe, who certainly is not dogmatically biased in favor of 
orthodoxy, says, in his Theoloyische Ethik: “This Christian virtue 
is essentially the (religious-) moral virtue as such, which cannot be 
conceived of in any other way than as Christian, 7. e., brought about 
by means of redemption and the Redeemer.”* The Lutheran Con- 
fession, no doubt, goes a little too far, when its says, that sin has 
transformed man into a stock and a stone (truncus et lapis). If that 
were the case, then sin would have not only corrupted but also 
changed our nature. It would be no longer an accident but a sub- 
stance. ‘To be sure, Flaccius Ilyricus was condemned on account 
of this heresy by his Lutheran brethren; but it cannot be denied 
that their own language sometimes smacks of his exaggeration. 
The Reformed Confessions have kept themselves free from such 
an unwarranted exaggeration. A natural man certainly is totally 
depraved ; but, nevertheless, he is capable of conforming himself to 
what our older theologians call justitia civilis, or to what we might 
call the duties of a moral life. 

Notwithstanding the sneers of a scoffing world, the ridicule of 
the skeptics and the rage of the carnally minded, we maintain that 
the natural man is totally depraved. “But a few explanations are 
necessary in order that we may be well understood in the presen- 
tation of this doctrine. When we speak of total depravity, we 
think of the natural man as such, who has no eye, no ear, and what 
is worse, no heart for that which is spiritual. The a #pwzog guytxds 
of the New Testament is not only he who is sensual, ruled over 


* Theologische Hthik, von Dr. Richard Rothe, Second Edition, Vol. iii, p.-334: 
“Diese christliche Tugend ist wesentlich (religiés-) sittliche Tugend als solche, 
welche gar nicht anders denkbar ist denn als christliche, d. h. als durch die 
Erlésung und den Erléser vermittelt.’’ 
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by the flesh and a slave to carnal appetites, but every child of 
Adam who is not united to Christ by faith. Some interpreters 
of the Scriptures confine this expression to those who are under the 
dominion of their carnal appetites. According to them there are 
men in whom the sensual desires keep their spiritual nature in 
bondage, whilst in others the spiritual nature is strong enough to 
subdue the power of their animal life. The latter are called 
spiritual, the former natural or carnal. This interpretation of the 
terms spiritual and natural is based upon a very imperfect empiri- 
cal philosophy ; the New Testament, however, teaches that every 
man by nature is ¢vz:xds, whilst only those who have the Spirit of 
God are zvevyarixoi. Of every sinner it must be said, 0d déyera: ra 
Tod nvedpatos tod Ocod (1 Cor. ii. 14), whether he isa Pharisee or a 
publican. Jude’s statement is very simple and convincing when he 
says of sinners, who dwell for a season as hypocrites in the midst of 
the people of God: duytxor, zvedpua wy Eyovtes (Jude, vs. 19). A nat- 
ural man is devoid of Christian virtue; he is a sinner and sin mani- 
fests itself in all his actions. When, however, a man is regenerated, 
or, as this mysterious act of God is sometimes explained, when he 
receives the faculty of believing and turns to Christ, a new principle 
is working in him, which is not depraved but holy in itsnature. The 
oxéppa tod Bcod (1 John iii. 9) dwells in him, renews him and en- 
ables him to do good. But even in true Christians the old man 
remains totally depraved, and accordingly has to be crucified and 
to die. ‘For I know,” says Paul, “that in me, that is in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing” (Rom. vii. 18). It cannot be reformed, 
it never will submit to the Law of God. A Christian, however, is 
in that blessed condition, that he is able to overcome total depravity 
lurking in the abysses of his heart as indwelling sin. Having faith 
in Christ and being a temple of the Holy Spirit, he fights the good 
fight of faith, certain of victory. 

Further be it observed, that in ascribing total depravity to the 
natural man, we do not maintain that this condition of sinful man- 
kind manifests itself in every one in the same manner. Total 
depravity does not necessarily mean extreme rascality, criminality 
or viciousness, There are many forms of sin, various developments 
of the sinful state; but total depravity cannot and must not be 
identified with any one of its manifestations. The sinful state as 
such is as it were the nowmenon, and the different developments of 
a sinful life its phenomena. A Pharisee is totally depraved, although 
he is full of self-righteousness and a worshiper of himself; a moral- 
ist, severe and precise, who from his elevated position ventures to 
criticise all mankind except himself, is unconsciously in the coils of 


this wily and powerful serpent. Between the self-righteous Phari- 
20 
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sees and moralists on the one side, and the publicans and sinners of 
the other, there is, in this respect, no essential difference. In their 
relation to the kingdom of heaven the latter may go in before the 
former. This isa hard saying, but Jesus Himself told the chief 
priests and the elders of the people: “Verily I say unto you, that 
the publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before 
you ” (Matt. xxi. 31). 

In this connection I may be allowed to draw the attention 
of the reader to what may be to some a neglected doctrine 
in our Reformed theology, viz., the doctrine of common grace. 
In the language of the market place, total depravity means 
the sinful state of man in its worst manifestations. Murderers, 
adulterers, robbers, thieves and all such, are totally depraved in the 
estimation of the moral world. Total depravity is not acknowl- 
edged in those who are respectable and moral. There is something 
in this distinction, however wrong the inference drawn from it may 
be. Total depravity shows its true character in desperate cases; in 
the rest of mankind it is more or less hidden. It does not come to 
the surface. Sin does not appear as sinful, if I may use such an 
expression, as it might be expected from its nature. How do we 
account for this phenomenon? The doctrine of common grace 
explains it satisfactorily. When man had forsaken his God, death 
and destruction was his doom. God’s grace, however, interfered. 
Not only His special grace, whereby He eternally loves His chosen 
people, but also His common grace to mankind in general. His 
long-suffering patience not only bore with sinners, but He bestowed 
many gifts upon the race. God’s friendliness is extended to all. 
In the history of the human race it is clearly seen that His common 
grace is the only power which keeps mankind from sinking under 
the wrath of God into the depths of wickedness and sin. God reveals 
Himself in history as the God who loves mankind. Greek civiliza- 
tion, Roman jurisprudence, literature and art, the moral conscious- 
ness of the civilized nations, the development of morality in the 
life of modern nations—we owe it all to the common grace of God. 
The divine method of governing the world is the only explanation 
of the fact that, notwithstanding total depravity, there is so much in 
the world to praise. Of course, it would be very difficult to settle 
the question how much we owe in our days to the special grace of 
God in Christ, and how much to God’s common grace. Butif we 
desire to see total depravity in its most horrible form, let us go to 
Central Africa. There we find God’s common grace reduced to a 
minimum. This, I take it, would have been the condition of the whole 
world if the common grace of God had not suspended judgment. 

The last restriction we make is, that total depravity has not 
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eradicated our conscience and has not disabled us in our actions as 
free agents. By sin we have not been transformed into devils; every 
human being acts freely in all he does. We do not advocate the 
liberum arbitrium indifferentize of the Arminians; but we maintain 
that, formally considered, man in his sinful state has not lost the self- 
determining power of his will. It is true, we are enslaved by sin 
and in this sense, materially considered, not free; but we bear our 
chains willingly. We are, therefore, slaves of sin by our own con- 
sent, not by compulsion. Even in cases where it seems as if the sinner 
were bound hand and foot, he is not coerced into sinful acts by a 
power from without. His sinful actions are in every case acts of a 
free agent. Brutes, idiots and insane persons do not commit sinful 
acts. From this we draw the conclusion that total depravity does 
not annul man’s responsibility. We are and remain accountable to 
God for our condition, and for all our deeds flowing from this con- 
dition. 

Having cleared our way by these restrictions, we are now pre- 
pared, I hope, to give adhesion to the following definition of total 
depravity, as found in the Heidelberg Catechism: “ We are so cor- 
rupt that we are wholly incapable of doing any good and inclined to 
all wickedness, except we be regenerated by the Holy Spirit of God ” 
(see Quest. 8). The Hedelberg Catechism bases the necessity of re- 
generation upon the corrupt state of man. Its teaching is in har- 
mony with that of the Saviour Himself, who says to Nicodemus: 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God” 
(John iii. 3). Every one has to be born again, even a master in 
Israel. I must refrain from entering upon an extended exegetical 
argument with regard to the doctrine of total depravity. But sup- 
posing that the definition of the Heidelberg Catechism is Biblical, one 
might yet be disinclined to give a prominent place to this doctrine 
in the system of theology. Some might object that such a method 
would give an undue preponderance to anthropology in our system. 
Let Christ, they say, be the centre of our theology as He is the 
foundation and source of our salvation. We are aware of the 
strength of this objection, especially on account of the tendency of 
our times which emphasizes the doctrine of the person of Christ. The 
clamor is, that our theology ought to be Christocentric. Christ our 
Redeemer has to be the centre, around which all the doctrines of 
the system have to be grouped. If all the attempts to “Christologize” 
theology were made in the spirit of Henry B. Smith, we might 
sympathize with the movement to a certain extent; but we regret 
to say, that the present “Christological” tendency is of a totally differ- 
ent character. Metaphysics and speculations are at a discount nowa- 
days; the simplestory of Christ, as found in the synoptical Gospels, 
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without the Old Testament antecedents and without the Johannean 
and Pauline developments, is to be henceforth the foundation, where- 
on has to be reared the structure of a most simple and practical sys- 
tem of Biblical theology, 7. e., the theology of the “ historical Christ.” 
Never before, it is alleged, has theology done justice to the “ Christo- 
logical” character of the Christian religion; to our times belongs 
the glory of having inaugurated this new departure. 

Laus propria tedet. We may well leave to the coming ages the 
task of estimating the true value of the “ Christocentric” theology of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. We simply wish to state 
that we are not prepared to leave the old paths for the new, to with- 
draw from the company of those men who uphold the tried princi- 
ples of Reformation theology, in order to enter into the companionship 
of the more or less rationalistic leaders of the liberal schools. A 
Reformed theologian is too deeply convinced of the theocentric char- 
acter of God’s revelation to be easily persuaded to change his base 
and his methods as a systematic theologian. The central princi- 
ple of his theology is and must remain the doctrine of God. He 
certainly rejoices in Christ as the God-given Saviour, and cheer- 
fully acknowledges Him to be the centre and source of salvation. 
He is devoutly grateful for the grace of our Redeemer, in whom 
he glories. But he is no less mindful of the fact that God's eter- 
nal decree is the source of all the gifts Christ bestows upon him 
through the Holy Spirit. In our system soteriology has a promi- 
nent place, for we believe in Christianity as a remedial scheme ; but 
soteriology is not the whole. The Moravian brethren may believe 
in the identity of soteriology and theology; we do not. Zinzendorf 
may sneeringly call our theological system “the God-Father The- 
ology ;” we glory in it as the harmonious development of all the 
elements of theology in the Holy Scriptures and history into a sys- 
tem which challenges the fair criticism of the keenest investigators 
of the age. We simply touch upon the question of principle, 
whereby our attitude towards the “ Christocentric” theology of our 
times is determined. We know why. we refuse to comply with 
the widespread request to “ Christologize” our theology. But even 
our view of Christology demands the rejection of the new departure. 
The modern theologians, who urge us to “Christologize” our theology, 
have, as a rule, a superficial, and many of them even an heretical 
view of the person and the work of the Redeemer. Some of them 
discard the orthodox doctrine of the Godhead of Christ as too 
metaphysical and scholastic. The vicarious character of Christ’s 
sufferings and death is denied; His example on the contrary empha- 

sized. His person in a mutilated form, having become in their 
hans a veritable torso, is accounted everything; for His redeeming 
work scarcely a place is found. 
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The cause of this phenomenon is obvious. A mutilated hamar- 
tology leads necessarily to a mutilated Christology. It is for this 
reason that we emphasize the necessity of a sound presentation of 
the doctrine of total depravity. We repeat, that we do not desire 
to make this doctrine the centre of our system ; for this place of 
honor belongs, as we have stated above, to God who has created 
and redeemed us “to glorify Him and to enjoy Him forever.” 
But we persist in asserting an intimate connection between it 
and the doctrine of the person and work of Christ. We do this 
also in the interest of Christology itself, in order that by means of 
the close relation between these two doctrines the glory of the 
Redeemer may appear in its full light and beauty. Tell me what 
view a man has of the condition of sinful mankind, and I shall tell 
you what he thinks of Christ and His work. The history of Chris- 
tian doctrine proves beyond the shadow of a reasonable doubt, that 
there always has existed a close interrelation between the doctrine 
of total depravity and the doctrine of the person of Christ and His 
work.* The orthodox view of the first-named doctrine has always 
gone hand in hand with a correct Biblical view of the person of 
Christ and His work, whilst the doctrine of sin in a mutilated form 
has invariably had for its complement a mutilated soteriology. 
Both doctrines stand and fall together. 

I desire to prove this by a few examples from the history of the 
development of Christian doctrine. Among the Church fathers, 
Augustine is undoubtedly facile princeps in many respects, but 
especially as a dogmatician. It is true, as an eloquent preacher of 
the Gospel he exerted a great influence upon his contemporaries. 
But as a theologian he has secured for himself a position as one of the 
greatest teachers of the Church. His writings are full of excellent 
matter which may be used, even after all these centuries, with ad- 
vantage. He flourished after the Trinitarian controversies of the 
fourth century had been brought to a successful close. In the 
Council of Nice (A.D. 325) the doctrine of the Godhead of Christ, 
and in the Council of Constantinople (A.D. 381) the personality 
and the Godhead of the Holy Spirit, had been established and re- 
ceived by the Churches. In his work De Trinitate libri X V, we find 
many evidences that Augustine had fought over the struggles of those 
eventful days in his own mind; that he had not only actually appre- 
hended the great mystery of the Trinity by faith, but that he also 
tried to establish its rationality by means of analogies. It is curious 
to notice how similar his speculations in this respect are to those which 
we find in the treatises of modern speculative theologians. There 


* Christ’s work is included in our system in the general term of Christology, 
which, in fact, is the doctrine of the wtp and the swrtypta. 
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seems to be nothing new under the sun. We cannot say that we 
admire these attempts of the great man to remove the stumbling- 
block of the incomprehensibility of this mystery of our Christian 
faith; but it cannot be denied that he was firmly rooted in the 
faith of Christ, co-essential and co-eternal with the Father. Christo- 
logically considered, Augustine is sound to the core. Combined 
with this Christological soundness he possesses a deep insight into 
the corrupt nature of man asa sinner. He professes his belief in 
total depravity with great emphasis. He knew himself pretty well, 
indeed, when he learned to listen to the Gospel of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. He was able to understand and to enjoy Christ’s own decla- 
ration about the purpose of His coming into the world: “The Son 
of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost” (Luke 
xix. 10). In the midst of his own darkness the light arose in him 
in all its glory. The sufficiency of Christ as Saviour was made 
known to him in the deepest anguish of his soul. The synthesis of 
his doctrine of Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the Mediator. 
between God and man, and the doctrine of total depravity, is found 
in his doctrine of grace. There is none like him among the Church 
fathers in his exposition of God's mercy in Christ. He knows 
depths of sin, but also depths of mercy. It is not at all strange, 
but on the contrary very natural indeed, that there is not one among 
the Church fathers who surpasses or equals Augustine in his 
glorious insight into the person and work of Christ. It is certainly 
not a mere accident that the doctrine of total depravity is inti- 
mately interwoven in the Augustinian system with an enthusiastic 
presentation of the glory of Christ as the Son of God and the Re- 
deemer of His people. What others may think about this remark- 
able coincidence, we find in it a logical necessity. We are unable 
to understand Augustine’s Christology without his doctrine of the 
natural condition of man as a sinner. 

We find the same interrelation of the doctrines under considera- 
tion in Augustine’s opponent, the Irish monk Pelagius. His an- 
thropology is very superficial. In his shallow system there is no 
place for the doctrine of total depravity. We surmise that even 
the modern naturalistic theory of heredity would have found little 
favor in his sight. Sin in every individual case enters into the 
human heart from without. The soul of every man is, at the be- 
ginning of its existence, a tabula rasa. There is, in reality, no fall 
of the human race; every man’s first sinful act is his fall. Sinful 
actions accordingly do not proceed from a corrupt condition of the 
heart; on the contrary, sinful actions are the cause of the develop- 
ment of such a sinful condition. It is the bad example of others 
which leads every individual into sin and propagates it in the 
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world. Every man is his neighbor’s Satan; every sinner repeats the 
sad story of the fallin paradise. What kind of soteriology could we 
expect of such a man? Suppose him to be orthodox in his confes- 
sion of Christ’s Godhead, what, I pray, has Christ, the incarnate 
Son of God, to do in the world, if man is good by nature, although 
he is enticed by influences from without to commit evil deeds? 
Why was it, that He had to be a Man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief? Why had He to be numbered among the transgres- 
sors? Such a Saviour, who is a propitiation for our sins, and for 
that purpose sanctifies Himself for His people, has no place in the 
Pelagian system. A man like Pelagius may admire the manhood 
of Jesus, and think very highly of His character and life, but the 
suffering servant of Jehovah is to him a rock of offense. Messiah 
the Prince may be the object of his adoration, but the Messiah, cut 
off, but not for Himself, is a hard saying, wherein he takes no delight. 
According to the Pelagian system, in its unadulterated form, a man 
is able to redeem himself, although it has to be acknowledged with 
profound gratitude that God in sending His beloved Son introduced 
a method of salvation which succeeds far better in reaching the 
desired end than our unaided efforts could accomplish it. Pagans 
may be saved without Christ, if they only allow themselves to be 
guided by the lumen nature ; we, however, who live under the 
Christian dispensation, are favored with the aid of Christ in work- 
ing out our own salvation. It is true, later on Pelagianism was 
considerably modified in order to bring it into closer harmony with 
the Gospel, but the vitium originis of the system, apparent in a 
mutilated anthropology and a superficial soteriology, remained un- 
changed. 

Since the Reformation of the sixteenth century has again brought 
to light the glorious truth of the Gospel, we find in the history of 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant Churches a clear proof of 
our statement, that there is indeed an intimate interrelation between 
the doctrine of total depravity and soteriology. The history of the 
Roman Catholic Church teaches that want of a deeper insight into 
the sinful state of the natural man is accompanied by a superficial 
view of the person and work of the Saviour; whilst the history of 
the Protestant Churches, as far as they have remained loyal to their 
Confessions, tells us that the correct conception of the sinner’s con- 
dition insures us the truly orthodox view of the Saviour and His 
work. Alas! with regard to the Protestant Churches, the Roman 
leaven has crept in here and there; and, in stunting the development 
of the doctrine of sin, it has been the cause of modifying and muti- 
lating the doctrine of salvation. The Roman Catholic Church, 
although glorying in the name of Augustine, has espoused the cause 
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of his opponent, Pelagius. Although the present Pope, Leo XIII, 
has recommended the study of the works of Thomas Aquinas, who 
leans more towards Augustinianism than Duns Scotus whose Pelagian 
system is favored by the Jesuits, yet the system of Roman Catholic 
theology is a modified form of Pelagianism, which is known in 
Church history, on account of its hybrid nature, as Semi-Pelagianism. 
How superficial the Roman Catholic view of the sinful state of man 
is! There is no Roman Catholic theologian of. note who believes 
in the total depravity of man asa sinner. In man’s fall, the donum 
superadditum or the frenum aureum has been taken away from 
him as a just punishment of his sin, but he remains as to his nature 
entirely what he had been before, viz., purus putus homo. Created 
in puris naturalibus, he lost nothing but what had been added to 
him as an ornament and a help. The divine image did not belong 
to him as a creature of God. Roman Catholics believe that the 
mala concupiscentia leads man into sin and misery, but the strife 
between the cdp= and the z»edua was inherent in him before the fall 
just as well as now; only the frenum aureum kept him, as long as 
he was in the state of rectitude, from being subject to the flesh. 
Our Protestant doctrine of the corruption of human nature by the 
fall is entirely foreign to the system of Roman Catholic theology. 
In Jansenism there appeared a reaction against the Semi-Pelagian 
character of the traditional theology of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but it met with but little success. Notwithstanding the enthusiastic 
admiration of the Jansenists for the Augustinian theology, they 
could not get the ear of the Church at large. The hierarchy of 
Rome instinctively felt that there was danger ahead if the Jansen- 
ists were allowed to bring the doctrines of sin and salvation as 
developed by Augustine to the foreground. They preferred to con- 
demn those Augustinian doctrines as Jansenistic errors rather than 
to revise the entire system in the spirit of the great Church father. 
Many of the Jansenists were cruelly persecuted, whilst others were 
forced out of the communion of the Roman Catholic Church. They 
happily found a refuge in the hospitable Netherlands, where they 
were allowed to serve God in harmony with the dictates of their 
consciences, and where men like Paschasius Quesnel found leisure to 
propagate the doctrines so dear to their hearts, by means of writing 
which are yet worthy to be attentively perused. 

But the question may be raised, Are not Roman Catholic theo- 
logians orthodox in their doctrine of Christ, 7. e., doctrina de Christo? 
Do they not profess the common faith of Christendom as expressed 
in the three ecumenical symbols? This is true. The Roman 
Catholic Church has never set aside anything that has formed in 
times past a part of the confession of the Church of Christ. The 
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actual condition, however, at present in the Roman Catholic Church 
is a mixture of orthodox and heterodox elements in its public creed. 
Theoretically, Roman Catholics seem to be in harmony with Protes- 
tants in the common faith of Christendom. Practically, however, 
they deny Christ, because they ascribe to man what has to be pro- 
fessed of Him alone. Saints and angels are raised to the dignity 
of mediatorship, whilst Christ, who is looked upon as a stern and 
unsympathetic judge, has been far removed from sinners, until at 
last He is entirely out of their reach. Insymbolical representations 
He may be near, yea, He may seem to be nearer to Roman Catho- 
lics than to Protestants, but in reality He has scarcely a place in the 
system of Papal theology. In the abstract, we concede, Roman 
Catholics believe Christ to be not only the Son of God but also the 
Mediator between God and man, butin reality they mutilate the doc- 
trine both of His person and of His work. If the character of our 
soteriology is a sure test of the nature of our Christology, then cer- 
tainly the glory of the person and the work of Christ is, to say the 
least, veiled in the theology of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Heidelberg Catechism certainly is not too severe, when it answers 
the question, “ Do such then believe in Jesus the only Saviour, who 
seek their salvation and happiness of saints, of themselves, or any- 
where else?” in the following manner: “ They do not; for though 
they boast of Him in words, yet in deed they deny Jesus the only 
Deliverer and Saviour; for one of these two things must be true, 
that either Jesus is not a complete Saviour, or that they, who by a 
true faith receive the Saviour, must find all things in Him necessary 
to their salvation.” 

Protestants are true to Augustinianism, which by the grace of 
God has been developed by them into a more noble system of divine 
truth than even Augustine was able to construct. They glorify 
Christ and adore Him in His beauty and adaptation to their needs, 
for their profound insight into man’s total depravity has made the 
doctrine of sovereign grace precious in their sight. They believe 
with the Augsburg Confession, that not even a spark of life (ne 
scintillula quidem) is found in the heart of a natural man, although 
Reformed theologians, who have, as we take it, a richer and more 
fully developed anthropology than their Lutheran brethren, do not 
hold that man was transformed into a trunk or a stone, when 
he fell in paradise. But although they profess that fallen man has 
retained remainders of the excellent gifts which he had received 
from God, and which are sufficient to leave him without excuse, yet 
they are unanimous in the expression of their conviction that he of 
himself cannot do any good. The Belgic Confession is very em- 
phatic on this point. In Art. xiv, we read: “ We believe that God 
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created man out of the dust of the earth, and made and formed 
him after His own image and likeness, good, righteous and holy, 
capable in all things to will agreeably to the will of God. But 
being in honor he understood it not, neither knew his excellency, 
but willfully subjected himself to sin, and consequently to death and 
the curse, giving ear to the words of the devil. For the command- 
ment of life which he had received, he transgressed; and by sin 
separated himself from God, who was his true life, having corrupted 
his whole nature; whereby he made himself liable to corporal and 
spiritual death. And being thus become wicked, perverse and cor- 
rupt in all his ways, he has lost all his exceilent gifts, which he had 
received from God, and only retained a few remains thereof, which, 
however, are sufficient to leave man without excuse; for all the 
light which is in us ischanged into darkness, as the Scriptures teach 
us, saying: The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not: where St. John calleth men darkness.” No 
wonder that men who had such deep convictions of sin and such clear 
insight into its nature and results, were able to put implicit trust 
in the Saviour, to love Him with warm hearts and to glory in His 
grace alone. The Reformation of the sixteenth century is a demon- 
stratio ad oculos, that the interrelation between the doctrine of 
total depravity and of the way of salvation in Christ is very inti- 
mate indeed. Both doctrines stand out in bold relief; the one sus- 
tains the other, and both enabled our fathers in their day and gen- 
eration to steer clear of the Charybdis of Semi-Pelagianism and of 
the Scylla of Antinomianism. 

We are not at all surprised to find that in the further develop- 
ment of Protestant theology this phenomenon of a close connection 
between the doctrines under consideration is everywhere manifest. 
The one doctrine always is the complement of the other; they rise 
and fall together. We notice this interrelation in the controversy 
between Gomarus and Arminius; in the strife between rationalism 
and supranaturalism ; and in our own time the struggle is renewed 
along the whole line. It began with Schleiermacher and his op- 
ponents of a Confessional tendency. Schleiermacher’s Christian 
consciousness may be an improvement upon the old rationalistic 
reason of the natural man, but in its subjective one-sidedness it did 
not do justice to the depths of depravity and the heights of salva- 
tion. As soon as the knowledge of God’s truth revived and the Con- 
fessions began to be appreciated again, the reaction against the 
superficial theology of the Schleiermacher type set in. Prof. Frank, 
who died lately, left a precious legacy to the Church in his 
Geschichte und Kritik der neueren Theologie, wherein he correctly 
says of Schleiermacher’s theology, that its chief weakness consists 
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in a superficial view ofsin. ‘“ Wasseiner Theologie von Anfang fehlte, 
was auch spiter niemals ersetzt wurde, das war eine tiefere, der Wirk- 
lichkeit entsprechende Erkenntniss der menschlichen Siinde” 
(p. 77). The influence of this superficiality is noticed in the low 
estimate he had of the Redeemer and His work. 

The end of this struggle is not yet. The overtowering genius in 
theology in the latter part of the nineteenth century certainly is 
Albrecht Ritschl. Whatever his opponents, e. g., Otto Pfleiderer, 
may say of his theology, they have to acknowledge that he is the 
only one in our time who has been able to found a school. His 
pupils fill the chairs of theology in almost all the universities of 
Germany, and even in our own land we detect his influence here 
and there. His theology is called anti-metaphysical and anti-pietis- 
tic. Perhaps a better name would be neo-rationalistic. Is it a 
mere accident that his greatest and most influential work is a mono- 
graph on Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versih- 
nung? Ritschl’s dogmatic system has not been published, but the 
aspects of truth which we at present consider have been expounded 
by him in an exhaustive manner. And although it remains a diffi- 
cult task, notwithstanding all that has been written by friend and 
foe, to get a clear insight into the character and scope of his theo- 
logical system, yet it is by no means impossible to ascertain his atti- 
tude to total depravity and the doctrine of salvation. His chief 
work seems to be a well-directed effort to modify Protestant 
theology by means of a reconstruction of the history of the de- 
velopment of Christian doctrines. The doctrines of justification and 
redemption are adjusted in harmony with Roman Semi-Pelagianism 
and the rationalistic rejection of the supernatural. Abelard, the 
rationalistic theologian of the Middle Ages, is lauded to the skies; 
Anselm of Canterbury, on the contrary, is branded as an errorist. 
Ritschl claims to be in full harmony with the Reformers, Whenever 
he has an opportunity he emphasizes the claim that he is above all 
others the faithful interpreter of the theology of the Reformers. In 
reality, however, he resembles Vincent of Lerins, who by his famous 
canon, Quid semper, ubique et ab omnibus creditum est, tried to estab- 
lish Semi-Pelagianism as the genuine form of Christianity. Ritschl’s 
Wert- Urteile (value-judgments) rob Christ of His glory, and put— 
sit venia verbo-—-fancy prices upon every article of Christian faith. 
In his case also lack of knowledge of sin leads to a mutilated soterio- 
logy. It is nulonger the question, Who and what is Christ? but, 
in the spirit of his Neo-Kantianism, What impression does the 
phenomenon of the Christ in history make upon you? Ritschl’s 
antagonism to pietism is explained by his Semi-Pelagian tendency, 
his aversion to metaphysics by his humanitarian view of Christ, and 
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his leaning towards rationalism by his naturalistic view of redemp- 
tion. 

History has repeated itself many a time in this respect, and will 
doubtless repeat itself again and again, whenever theologians ap- 
proach Christ without a deep knowledge of sin. Somebody has 
quaintly said, We need a revival of sin. Theology certainly needs 
a thorough study of man asa sinner in order that Christ may be 
glorified in His person and work. If we are thoroughly convinced 
of our depravity in our natural condition as sinners, the influence of 
this knowledge will be manifested in our view of the Mediator and 
His work. 

First of all, this influence will appear in our view of the constitu- 
tion of His personality asour Saviour. Prof. A. Harnack, of Berlin, 
made not long ago a bold attack upon that part of the Apostles’ 
Creed wherein the Church confesses: “‘ Who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” This part of the creed 
has been a stumbling block for many who are unable to compre- 
hend the mystery contained in it. I am aware of the fact that 
some attack it as historically not belonging to the Gospel. I cannot 
enter in this connection upon an investigation of the grounds 
whereupon this historico-critical judgment is based. Dogmatically 
considered, however, it seems to me that the immaculate con- 
ception of Christ is a necessity. The Heidelberg Catechism states 
this necessity in a very clear manner in its answer to the question: 
“What profit dost thou receive by Christ’s holy conception and 
nativity?” It says: “That He is our Mediator; and with His 
innocence and perfect. holiness, covers in the sight of God my 
sins, wherein I was conceived and brought forth.” A Pelagian, 
who acknowledges sin only in the actions of man, does not 
stand in need of a Saviour “who is conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” We, however, who know 
that we are guilty on account of our connection with Adam’s first 
transgression, whereby our nature has become corrupt, need a 
Saviour who bears our nature with all its weaknesses, but who ap- 
pears in our midst holy in His life not only, but also in His con- 
ception and birth. Modern theologians who have rejected the Con- 
fessions of the Church as too metaphysical, deny what they call the 
metaphysical conception of the Godhead of Christ. They sing their 
siren songs, and many are easily led astray by them. They cannot 
beguile us who believe that it is God alone who, being in Christ, 
has reconciled us unto Himself. Christ’s human nature had to 
suffer, but in order to bear the wrath of God, kindled against the 
sins of mankind, Christ had to be God not in a so-called moral, but 
in a metaphysical sense of the term. Total depravity had deserved 
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such punishment that, without the sustaining power of the Logos, 
even Christ’s human nature would have been unable to bear up 
under the pressure of God’s mighty hand. Again, there have been 
from the earliest times teachers who denied the true humanity of the 
God-man. Docetism has had many forms, and the idea of the uni- 
versal or the ideal man, as entertained by speculative theologians of 
our own time, belongs to the same category of errors. Our doctrine 
of total depravity postulates a Redeemer who possesses our very 
nature, our own flesh and blood, assumed in the incarnation of the 
Logos. What would become of us if the Logos had brought down 
from heaven His humanity? It might have been similar to ours, 
but it could not have been our own, and consequently we would 
still be in our sins and our faith would be in vain. Such speculations 
will be far from us when we have a correct view of man as a sinner, 
and of the necessity of the redemption of his own nature from guilt 
and shame. 

Turning to the work of the Saviour, the influence of the doctrine 
of total depravity upon our conception of it will also be manifest. 
Our faith in the Saviour will be able to recognize in Him the only 
One qualified for the great work of redemption. Almighty power 
is united in Him with the patience of a lamb; God and man meet 
in Him to save that which was lost. Our nature, assumed by the 
Son of God, cannot sink under the wrath of God forever. Linked 
to the Godhead of the Son, it must rise and be saved. He is not a 
Saviour among many, no, He alone is the way, the truth and the 
life. We rejoice in knowing that the purpose of His coming con- 
sisted in seeking to save. Others may ventilate the speculative 
question, whether Christ would have come into the world if sin had 
not entered it; we find in our helpless condition the clue to the 
question, Cur Deus Homo? He is not the end of the old creation, 
but the first-born of the new. In the realm of salvation He is with- 
out a peer. What is religion without salvation, and what is salva- 
tion without a Saviour who is able to fight and to vanquish total 
depravity, lying under the curse of God? Who is this Saviour? 
Buddha, perhaps? Or Zoroaster? Christclaims: “ No man cometh 
unto the Father, but by Me.” And this claim is just. The charac- 
ter of His sufferings and death is in full harmony with the nature 
of our sinfulness. His sacrifice is a full equivalent for the punish- 
ment due to oursin. All He has done on earth and all He still 
does for us in heaven is a tremendous work, but then our depravity 
is tremendous, too. He alone, being stronger than the power of sin, 
ruling over us with a high hand, was able to rescue us from perdi- 
tion. 

Dogmatically considered, it is undoubtedly true that the 
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locus de homine and the locus de Christo Redemptore are linked 
together in the closest manner. May I in conclusion suggest how 
necessary it is, homiletically considered, to bring our preaching of 
Christ into intimate relation to our sinful condition? It is true, we 
have to tell the old, old story of Jesus and His love; but in order to 
understand this story in all its fullness we must give ourselves the 
trouble to understand also the old, old story of man’s first disobedience 
and its dire fruits. The question is often asked, Why is it that the 
pulpit is not so powerful as it used to be? May it not be that Christ 
and His salvation are not put in the light of our condition as sinners? 
However this may be, certain it is that the dark background of 
total depravity will bring out in full glory our Redeemer and His 
great work, the salvation of a world lost in misery and in sin. 


DusvuQvE, Iowa. NIcHOLAS M. STEFFENS. 
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ASPECTS OF THEISM. By WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of St. Andrew’s. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1893. 8vo, pp. viii, 220. 


This volume, as we learn from the Preface, is the outgrowth of a course 
of lectures given first in Dundee in 1870, and, with revisions, in London in 
1891. It approaches the theistic question exclusively upon the philosophical 
side. As a non-metaphysical psychology is weak and false, ‘‘so a Theism 
which dispenses with Philosophy can have neither an adequate basis nor a 
root of endurance.”? To this philosophical consideration of his theme, the 
author rigidly adheres throughout. Indeed, he regards the fundamental ques- 
tions in metaphysics and in theism as the same. ‘‘ The overthrow of Meta- 
physics would be the death-blow of rational Theism, while the triumph of Phil- 
osophy inevitably involves the victory of Theism ”’ (p. 104). The author is 
at pains to tell us that his views break with traditional theistic thought, and 
thus he prepares us for a more revolutionary book than we find. A careful 
reading fastens the conviction upon the mind that, even though he may put 
undue honor upon the intuitions, it certainly is not necessary to put so much 
dishonor upon the rational elements of theism. 

The standpoint of the author is very much that of Dr. Caird in his Evolu- 
tion of Religion. The Hegelian idea plays an important part. We are to 
discern God as the real and abiding substrate of the universe, as the sub- 
ject as well as the object of our consciousness ; rival religious schools of 
thought often only mark the inevitable strifes between the permanently 
competing tendencies in human nature, wholly beneficent in the end; the 
merits of any cult or creed are to be judged not by its first but by its ripest 
stages; and taking the antithesis between subject and object—not between 
essence and accident—the nearest approach to the truth is made if we re- 
gard God as in Himself the ens realissimum, and for man as the principium 
essendi et cognoscendi. Dr. Knight believes that theism is not originated 
but only evolved and elicited by education. He believes the traditional 
‘“* proofs ” defective and untrustworthy. Intuition has already put into the 
premise what we seek in the conclusion. The ‘‘ proofs” are only expansions 
of the subsumed postulate, and the very eagerness to fortify our faith with 
evidences betrays a suspicious restlessness of mind. 
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The negative criticisms upon these proofs are not new, and are hardly 
necessary in order to bring out the force of the positive argument that fol- 
lows. The ontological argument identifies the logical and the real, and 
can lead only to philosophical idealism and theological pantheism. Anselm 
forgot that all demonstrative reasoning rests upon undemonstrable axioms, 
and that the necessities of the objective universe are not deducible from the 
subjective necessities of thought; at best, this formal logic more geometrico 
gives us a colorless blank entity, of no use in theology and conceded by 
every contending school of thought. The cosmological argument reverses 
this mistake and makes another; it does not attempt the suicidal leap from 
the ideal to the real, but, facing about, it starts from the concrete and creep- 
ing backward finally faces the abstract, and gathering courage 


“Suddenly scales the height.” 


This argument is charged with blameworthy silence when asked to tell why 
we are to assume a causa causans, a first cause. The teleological argument 
is tattered and torn till it is indeed good fornaught. It is analogical at best, 
and, even so, the analogy fails, for we have never seen a world-maker making 
a world. Neither’can we infer an infinite cause from a finite effect. In any 
case, we find only the artificer and not the creator of the universe. Like 
Hamilton and Mansell, Prof. Knight does noble service for the doubter; and, 
catching their cue, he argues unworthily that Omnipotence cannot plan, for 
that would mean a hindrance to be overcome or a wish to be gratified. Our 
ignorance is made an objection to the interpretation of the universe which 
teleology assumes, and Mr. Mill’s point, that malevolence is proven from 
nature’s contrivances of cruelty not less than benevolence from those of 
comfort, is used for all it is worth. 

The common problem of physics and metaphysics is the nature of the One 
Force. Science is phenomenological, and concerning the nature of efficiency 
is ‘* healthily agnostic.’’ On the atomic theory, intelligence either inheres in 
all the atoms or it transcends the cosmos. The latter is proven to be true; 
and while our own conscious energy in volition gives us the root-idea of force, 
it is held that will-force is not the only but the highest force. Intuition is 
the lowest and the highest rung in the ladder of evidence. Intuitions some- 
times slumber: they may ‘‘ hybernate,”’ and hence the agnostic minds and 
eras of history. No intuition is irrational. Logical theism anthropomor- 
phically creates a God who is the projected shadow of ourselves; intui- 
tional theism grasps, without seeing, the transcendent Reality which lies 
behind the veil of phenomena. Intuitions are genuine only when they are 
(1) persistent, (2) historically permanent, (3) mutually harmonious, and 
(4) elevating in effect. The theistic intuition shows itself (1) intellectually, 
in the consciousness of the Infinite ; (2) zesthetically, in the perception of the 
** World-soul,”’ and (3) religiously, in our acts of worship. 

This indicates the drift of the book. Theism is not an inference but a 
postulate. Personality does not imply limitation, because the limitation is 
only conceptual and not necessarily actual. There isa hint that to higher 
intelligences God may seem a different being from what He seems to us. 
The ethical argument is strong and clear; but the argument from beauty in 
nature raises the query why it is that universal beauty is assumed when uni- 
versal benevolence is denied, seeing that certainly the ugly in nature is no 
harder to find than the cruel. All in all, the book is able in thought, clear in 
style and to the discriminating reader stimulating to a degree. It is a sincere 
essay ; it deals with the most recent difficulties of Christian theism. Un- 
doubtedly the assumption is correct that the doctrine of God is to stand or 
fall with a sound metaphysics. Philosophy deals with abstractions, and 
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religion throws upon them the warm, soft light of personality and emotion 
and character. There are many avenues of approach to the theistic citadel 
of philosophy and of faith. As Dr. Knight happily says, ‘‘ The student of 
science is a theological student in disguise.”?> The Christian philosopher 
should be but another name for the philosophical Christian. St. Augustine’s 
prayer, ‘* O eterna Veritas, et vera Caritas, et cara Alternitas, tu es Deus 
meus,’’ was the outcry of a sanctified metaphysics, suffused with the light 
and love of such a deep and mystic faith as only a profoundly metaphysical 
mind is capable of cherishing. 

Throughout the book runs a mystical vein. The inward eye is required 
to see the universal ‘* Apocalypse of Mind.’? Browning and Tennyson were 
among the great theologians of the day. They and their kind are seers. 
Science is analytic, but poetry is synthetic. The poets are the prophets of 
the beautiful and live nearest to the heart of things. The reason sees facts ; 
the poet sees life; and only those who are color-blind can fail to discover that 
in all phenomena and force and fact is the thrilling and the throbbing of a 
life whose inner heart is not unlike our own. Let the intellectual toil of 
law-hunting and system-building give way to the ‘‘ wise passiveness”’ of in- 
tuitional theism, and we shall find that Philosophy, Science, Poetry, Art, 
History and Religion meet at the focus-point where the personal and the 
impersonal view of the ultimate mystery combine. 

As a beautiful specimen of this mysticism in the book—a mysticism into 
which profoundest metaphysics is wont to lapse now and then—let this pas- 
sage suffice: ‘‘ When our faculties are at their keenest stretch and when 
external conditions are favorable—as when on the high hill tops on a still 
day we watch the clouds gather round the setting sun, or when by the shore 
of the sea we look to its far horizon, or even when under any clear vault of 
sky, we gaze toward infinitude—the veil is often at the very thinnest, and 
the conviction is flashed upon us that the inmost life of Nature is kindred 
with our own ; not that we and Nature are one, but that there is a common 
life within us, and that she desires our fellowship as much as we desire hers. 
On these occasions the feeling of solitude passes away: that of an under- 
lying unity between man and the Universe takes its place. We realize not 
the coldness, the silence and the incomprehensibleness of Nature, but its 
kindredness, its affinity and its friendship ” (p. 194). 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


SomE LIGHTs OF SCIENCE ON THE FAITH. The Bampton Lecture for 
1892. By ALForD Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Windsor, and late 
Primate of Australia. London and New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1892. Pp. 348. 

This book contains eight able lectureson the Bampton Foundation. From 
the title we would expect to find vital questions of debate discussed, but of 
course in the limits at the disposal of our author it was not possible for him 
to deal with all the questions which are now in debate between science and 
the faith, or, in other words, between science and religion. The titles of the 
lectures will give some idea of the scope of the entire course. They are as 
follows: i. ‘‘ Law Leading to Christ ;” ii. ‘‘ Heredity and Mediation ;”’ iii. 
** Evolution—Natural and Supernatural ;’’ iv. ‘‘ Christ and All Creation ;” 
v. ‘*Christ and Human Society ;”’ vi. Criticism and the Supernatural ;”’ vii. 
‘* Criticism and Holy Scripture ;” viii. ‘‘ Truth in Revelation.’’ These titles 
no doubt strike the reader at first as somewhat abstract, and the discussion, 
though able and thorough, is also rather abstract. Perhaps something would 
have been gained, for the average reader at least, if the discussion had more 
of a” about it. 
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In the first lecture the aim isto show that law in the sphere of science leads 
to the Christian faith. This is donealong threelines. Law leads to unity in 
the source of all being, to the possibility of revelation, and to the reasonable- 
ness of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. The abstract appears 
here. There is much that is exceedingly suggestive in this lecture, but in 
our judgment the author would have done well to have defined science more 
clearly than he has done; for as we gather his meaning he includes much that 
belongs to philosophy under the term science. The title, ‘‘Sidelights of 
Philosophy ” would fully as well denote the discussion at several points. 

In the second lecture the law of heredity is set forth on the side of science 
to be in harmony with the doctrine of mediation between God and man, as 
it is involved in the Christian system. Heredity shows how hereditary de- 
pravity arises, and the basis of recovery is to be found in mediation. The 
solidarity of the human race is shown to have its importance in connection 
with both heredity and mediation. The author naturally feels the difficulty 
of Saving men’s freedom and responsibility, if heredity operates according to 
law, and he virtually assumes that heredity is not determinism, but leaves a 
place for freedom. It may be doubted whether he really extricates himself 
from the difficulty. A more careful definition of heredity would have helped 
him. 

The third lecture deals with evolution, and it seeks to show its place alike 
in the spheres of the natural and supernatural. Here our author is inclined 
to the view that the law of continuity runs through and rules all grades of 
being. This leads him to take a large view of evolution. It is, of course, 
not Darwinism, but progress in organization. He is very careful to make 
the important distinction between evolution as a cause and as a mere mode 
or process. He denies its causal agency, and recognizes very definitely the 
operation of a supreme mind and will, directing and effecting the changes 
involved inthe process. There are some very suggestive and valuable remarks 
made in this lecture. 

In the fourth lecture the headship of Christ over all creation is the theme 
of discussion, and he points out how science, in giving an enlarged view of 
the unity of all nature, confirms and illustrates this great doctrine of the 
Christian faith. He guards his position against pantheism and dualism, and 
gives some interesting interpretations of the teachings of the apostle Paul in © 
relation to this topic. Of course, there is nothing more than analogy be- 
tween the two unities which are not to be identified with each other, and our 
author is cautious not to claim too much here. 

_ The fifth lecture enters the perplexing sphere of social science, and here 
finds in the idea of the Christian doctrine of the union of the soul with Christ 
and its oneness with God thereby, the basis of a sound social theory. Headvo- 
cates what he calls “‘ Christian socialism,” but it is centred in God, and it 
works through the Spirit, by means of moral forces. The love of self and 
the love of man are to be kept in subordination to the love of God. Thus 
our author would preach a social Gospel in a moderate way. This is one of 
the burning topics alike of social science and applied Christianity, and our 
author sets forth some valuable principles in mere outline. The real diffi- 
culty in the case is to reduce these principles to practice ina working system. 
Socialism without Christianity is anarchy, but a ‘‘ Christian Socialism,’’ 
which is the product of a ‘* Social Gospel,’ however interesting as a theory, 
is hard to realize in practice. 

The three concluding lectures deal with several aspects of the scientific 
criticism of the supernatural in Christianity and of the Holy Scriptures in 
particular. The function of the miracle, the character of Christ, the origin 
and nature of the Scriptures, the basis of their authority, and the truth con- 
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tained in Revelation are the main topics passed under review. To our minds 
this is the least satisfactory part of the whole book. This is especially true 
in regard to the doctrine of inspiration. The view held by our author is 
virtually that of the Broad Church School in the Church of England ina 
mild form. He draws the distinction between Revelation and Inspiration. 
Revelation is the expression of truth by the teaching mind; Inspiration is 
the stimulation and enlightenment of the learning mind (p. 284). The 
former is God’s act, and the latter is man’s experience. He also speaks of 
the general inspiration of humanity, and of the fuller inspiration of the re- 
deemed humanity in Christ (p. 290). His doctrine is that of subjective 
inspiration, which is not different in kind from illumination, and which 
gives no guarantee that the Holy Scriptures, as ‘‘ the written Word of God,”’ 
are inspired, infallible and authoritative. We need a doctrine of inspiration 
which gives us not only inspired men, but an inspired book as well. This we 
believe the Scriptures claim for themselves, and we must honor that claim in 
our doctrine of inspiration. 

The book on the whole deserves careful study as showing the trend of 
thought in certain circlesin Britain. While our author too often fails to de- 
fine his use of important terms, and gives us rather vague and abstract dis- 
cussions, yet his lectures are quite suggestive, and are uniformly reverent in 
tone and devout in spirit. 

Louisville, Ky. FRANCIS R. BEATTIE. 


THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN. From the Dawn of History to the Era of 
Meiji. By Witu1Am ELLioTt Grirris, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 


This volume contains the Morse lectures delivered by Dr. Griffis before the 
Union Theological Seminary. The author introduces his subject by a plea 


for the science of Comparative Religion; and in particular for its introduc- 
tion into the curriculum of our theological schools. Then follows an account 
of various beliefs and practices which Dr. Griffis regards rather as survivals 
of a primitive faith than as the offspring of any one of the three great his- 
torical religions of the Japanese nation. These various beliefs and practices 
are grouped under the titles Animism, Mythical Zodlatry, Fetishism, Phal- 
licism, and Tree and Serpent Worship. 

The first of the three historical religions is Shinto. Shinto has two sides ; 
the one religious and the other political. On its religious side it is the ancient 
nature worship of the people; chiefly a mythology, and entirely lacking in 
any ethical element. In fact, the teaching was that while obviously neces- 
sary for other nations, for Japan, the country of the gods, ethical instruction 
was quite superfluous. But in thinking of Shinto mythology, one must not 
picture it to himself as full of interest like that of the Greeks. It would be 
hard to imagine reading more utterly dull than that of the Kojiki, which. has 
been described as the Bible of the Japanese. But if the Kojiki is lacking in 
interest, it is far from lacking in obscenity. Regarding one passage, Cham- 
berlain, its learned translator, remarks, ‘‘ The whole range of literature 
might be ransacked for a parallel in naive filthiness.”” So true is this, that 
in many instances Chamberlain’s refined taste has led him to render the 
Japanese into Latin in place of English. But, as already stated, Shinto has 
its political as well as its religious side. Not only is Japan the divine coun- 
try; the emperor is, in fact, the descendant of the gods. Thisis an essential 
part of Shinto ; and while the emperor is no longer hedged about with the 
same divinity as formerly, the tenet still remains. Only recently an attempt 
was made to employ it as a means to excite a national feeling against Chris- 
tianity. 
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The second of the three historical religions treated by Dr. Griffis is Con- 
fucianism. From China, Confucianism crossed over first into Korea, and 
thence into Japan, where for perhaps fifteen hundred years it has been a 
potent influence. As is well known, Confucianism is a system of principles 
to govern conduct rather than a religion. But what is not so well known, 
in Japan the point of greatest emphasis was shifted. In China, the filial 
relation was first and foremost ; in Japan, the great commandment was that 
of loyalty. The retainer’s first duty was that to his lord. The explanation 
of this change of emphasis is to be found in the presence in Japan of the 
Samurai: men who constituted at once the literary and also the military 
class. Still another fact is necessary to one who would understand the his- 
tory of Confucianism in Japan. The original Confucianism was simply 
agnostic; and that was its characteristic in Japan for centuries. During 
that time, however, in China the system of Shushi, as the Japanese call him, 
had become dominant; and under the patronage of Iyeyasu, the first and 
greatest of the Shoguns, that system entered Japan. Almost immediately 
it took captive the Samurai; and from that day Buddhism, with its 
dogmas and its fables, was a religion for women and children. Thus for two 
hundred and fifty years the religion of intelligent Japanese—so far as it may 
be regarded as a religion—has been not only Confucianism, but pantheistic 
Confucianism. 

The third of the historical religions is Buddhism. Dr. Griffis devotes con- 
siderable space to the history of Buddhism before entering Japan,—of its 
relation to Brahminism, of Gautama himself, of the Northern and Southern 
schism, and then of its progress through China and Korea. Entering Japan 
in 552, it found an inviting field. It satisfied the intellect and the heart of 
the Japanese far beyond anything that Shinto had been able todo. Opposi- 
tion, indeed, was not lacking; but at first the court, and then the people, 
accepted it with enthusiasm. In its train followed artists and artisans. 
Temples and monasteries rose in every direction. Even the emperors received 
the new faith, and in more than one instance the throne was abandoned for 
the cloister. But just as Japanese Confucianism has peculiarities of its own, 
so likewise has Japanese Buddhism. Under the teaching of Kobo Daishi, 
the inventor of the syllabary and a man of profound learning, Buddhism 
took the position that the gods of old Japan were manifestations of Buddha 
prior to the appearance of Gautama. Thus the ancient god of war became 
Hachiman Dai Bosatru; and the Sun goddess, Dai Nichi Niozai, or Amida. 
This is known as Riyobu, or mixed Buddhism ; a system of which one is 
sometimes puzzled to say whether it is Buddhism or Shinto. 

From this general characteristic of Japanese Buddhism, Dr. Griffis passes 
to a description of its various sects. Space, however, permits reference to 
only one of these—the Jodo Shu, with its later development into the Shin Shu. 
Jodo is the Pure Land, the Western World where Buddhadwells. So-called 
to distinguish it from the Path of Pain, the present world of birth, old age, 
disease and death. To men of other ages, the ancient straight and narrow 
way of meditation and asceticism was not impossible ; but for those of these 
degenerate times another path is requisite. This other path is simple faith 
in the saving power of Amida (Buddha). ‘* Chiefly remember and repeat 
the name of Amida with a whole and undivided heart.’? He who does this 
only once, gains entrance into the Pure Land at death. This is in accord- 
ance with the original vow of Amida, who accepted Buddhahood only upon 
condition that salvation should be attainable by al! who should really desire 
it and would call upon him for it. The difference between salvation by this 
and by the older doctrine is all the difference between toiling up the rough 
mountain road and sailing peacefully and swiftly over the summer sea. The 
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Jodo and Shin Shu have had great influence. The latter has nineteen thousand 
temples, among them some of the finest in the country. To the former be- 
long the great temples of Choin in Kyoto, and of Zojoji in Tokyo; and, also, 
the celebrated shrines at Nikko. The fundamental principle of these sects 
immediately suggests the Christian doctrine of justification. In practice, 
however, the faith required consists in little more than endless repetitions of 
the formula, Namu Amida Butsu—Hail, eternal Buddha. Amidais not the 
Saviour of the Scriptures; and faith in him is not a faith that works by love 
and purifies the heart. 

Regarded as an instrument of civilization, Japan owes much to Buddhism. 
It taught the Japanese to dig wells, to build roads and bridges, and to estab- 
lish ferries. It brought in new plants, improved agriculture, and created 
foreign commerce. It changed huts for houses. It founded schools and 
stood for learning. It trained the esthetic nature of the people in painting, 
landscape gardening, and other of the fine arts. It taught the nation the 
charm of courtesy. But ethically it has always been weak; and making 
little of personality in man, it has made next to nothing, if not nothing, of 
it in God. 

The work concludes with two interesting lectures on The Introduction of 
Roman Catholic Christianity into Japan, and the two centuries of isolation 
that preceded the arrival of the American fleet under Perry. 

To some readers it will probably seem that in certain instances Dr. Griffis 
might have arranged his material more effectively. The choice of so wide a 
field for a course of lectures—Shintoism, Confucianism and Buddhism—has 
made it inevitable that, in parts, the detail necessary to interest should be 
sacrificed for the sake of brevity. But the reader will find in these lectures 
a work containing the results of the best scholarship in Japan, presented by 
one who has had the advantage of residence in the country, and association 
with the people. They are therefore a valuable contribution to the science 
of Comparative Religion. 

Lawrenceville, N. J. WILLIAM IMBRIE. 





Il.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE UNITY OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental and Old Testament Literature in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1895. Pp. xviii, 583. Price $3. 


In the history of criticism that which characterizes as new the Old Testa- 
ment criticism in German and Dutch Universities, for the past twenty-five 
years, is the division of the Pentateuch into four documents, J, E, D, P; 
while these documents are again divided into mere aggregations of other 
documents. The analysis of the Pentateuch resulting in the defined limits 
of these documents is often spoken of in the writings of critics of this school 
as one of the most assured results of modern investigation through scientific 
philosophy, and young men, reading these works for the first time, are dazed 
by the tone of authority and conviction current in them. But if the stu- 
dent is determined to be independent and fair to all sides in this discussion, 
it will not be long before he perceives that the leaders, who discovered and 
defined these documents, not only do not agree between themselves on many 
important points concerning them, but do not agree with themselves, for 
the past few years, in the assignment of parts to thedocuments. But beyond 
that, the leaders acknowledge that the division of the documents cannot rest 
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upon or be proved by mere literary analysis; that the literary analysis is 
the weakest part of their work and must rest upon what they hold to be 
stronger proof, an infinitude of self-contradictions in the Bible. And when 
it is asked what is the proof of these swarms of contradictions, we get for 
answer that the Bible is only to be explained by natural (never by super- 
natural) causes; and thus we come to the primum mobile of Graf, Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Dillmann, Reuss and their followers. 

In the work before us, Dr. Green has, with great learning, ability and 
patience, submitted.this theory of the documents and its proofs, as set forth 
by the real leaders, to a microscopic examination, and given us the results. 
In ten chapters, covering the whole of Genesis, he considers calmly all that 
is said by these leaders, and as calmly and with great point and force states 
the opposing considerations. His treatment of the second chapter of Gene- 
sis and of the sixth to the eighth chapter, the asserted duplicate accounts of 
creation and of the flood, furnishes excellent specimens of that masterly 
simplicity which is born of comprehensive knowledge of the facts, of clear 
induction and of a pellucid style. Dr. Green confines his investigation to 
Genesis ; for that is the base of the critical structure, and if the theory is 
untenable there it is untenable everywhere. That Dr. Green has shown the 
theory to be untenable, its proofs self-destructive, and its end the entire 
elimination of the supernatural from the Bible, and the degradation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to an ignorant and mistaken though pious Jew of his day, 
will, we believe, be the conviction of those who, bowing in reason and in 
faith before the Lord Jesus Christ, will follow the argument of this work 
with the same patience and fidelity that the author has shown in writing it. 

It is said, characteristically, in the Preface : 


It is hoped that this volume may prove a serviceable text-book for the study of criticism ; that 
it may meet the wants of theological students and ministers who desire to acquaint themselves 
thoroughly with a subject of such prominence and importance ; and that it may likewise prove 
helpful to intelligent laymen who, omitting the discussion of Hebrew words that are necessarily 
introduced, may be led by it to a better understanding of the book of Genesis in its connection 
and the mutual relation of its several parts and be helped in the solution of difficulties and the 
removal of objections. It stands on the common ground, dear alike to all who regard the Pen- 
tateuch as the word of God through Moses. whether Jew or Christian, Catholic or Protestant, 
clergyman or layman. If by the divine blessing it shall be made to contribute in any measure 
to the elucidation or defense of this part of Holy Scripture, or to the confirmation of the faith of 
any, or to the relief of such as may have been perplexed or troubled by anxious doubts or mis- 
givings, the author will be profoundly grateful to Him to whom all praise is due. 


We believe Dr. Green will have abundant cause for unceasing gratitude 
that he has accomplished this work for those who know the Bible to be God’s 
Holy Word. 

Rochester. HOWARD OsGoop. 


GESCHICHTE DES EBRAISCHEN ZEITALTERS. Von CARL NIEBUHR. 
Erster Band. Berlin: Verlag von Georg Nauck (Fritz Riihe), 1894. 
Pp. vii, 378. 


In this volume the attempt is made to trace the history of the Hebrews 
from the earliest times down to the death of Joshua. The style of the author 
is unusually involved and lacks dignity. It is offensive by reason of flippant 
and sarcastic remarks, and the use of what may properly be called slang, not 
in reference to religious matters especially, but also in treating secular 
themes. 

The author argues, under the shadow of his theory, that the historical con- 
sciousness of the Hebrews and of the Semites generally began in a land of cities, 
because the first human being born of woman builds a town (Gen. iv. 17), 
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whereas those who “ dwelling in tents raise cattle ’’ are declared to have 
come long after the builder (iv. 20). This is, however, an inaccurate state- 
ment of the Hebrew tradition. The Hebrews record the rise of agriculture 
and herding before they note the building of a town (iv. 2), while those who 
‘dwell in tents herding cattle’? come after the villager. This is the correct 
view. The nomad tent-dweller represents a later stage of development than 
the hut-builder. The stationery huts erected wherever the roving family 
sojourned from materials obtained on the spot, preceded the movable tent. 
The idea of a transportable habitation marked economic progress. 

But this argument for the dawn of the historical consciousness after man 
had become a builder, which is based on a misinterpretation of the Hebrew 
records, is unimportant compared with the author’s treatment of other mat- 
ters. Noah, Jehovah and Bacchus are identified. Noah and Jehovah have 
developed in the course of ages out of the heathen idea of a god of wine and 
fruit. ‘* The deluge occurred—less wet, however, than Berosus, Genesis and 
the inscriptions describe it.”” Theancient world of Babylonia was destroyed, 
not by a flood of waters, but by a wave of Semitic invasion, which poured in 
from the south about 2500 years before Christ and engulfed the populous 
plain. The non-Semitic inhabitants fled, whenever possible, before the ad- 
vancing flood of barbarians and founded new homes for themselves in distant 
parts of the world. ‘‘ Quite possibly an inundation of especial severity co- 
éperated, a theory which the unanimity of the traditions supports,’”’ and 
lightened the task of the invaders. The famine which induced Jacob to go 
down to Egypt did not consist in lack of corn. Famine is a typical ex- 
pression. It denotes military complications and oppressive political condi- 
tions (pp. 118, 161, 167). 

It is not surprising that a writer who plunders substantial traditions in 
this manner falls a victim to questionable and even worthless tales, and to 
monstrous exegesis. In this respect the author’s reconstruction of the his- 
tory of Abram is instructive. Abram was one of the five patriarchs in 
Canaan. The four others were Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Israel. Abram 
with a large company of followers crossed the desert and settled in the neigh- 
borhood of the Hauran and Bashan, increasing the strength of the Semites 
who had already migrated to that region. He conquered Damascus, as the tra- 
dition reported by Nicolas of Damascus affirms, being ‘‘ the first Semite into 
whose hands that noted city fell.’> When Chedorlaomer invaded the coun- 
try, Abram and Lot fled from their adopted home, crossed the Jordan and 
settled for the time under Amorite protection in Canaan. But the memory 
of those first happy years in the West, continues Niebuhr, never entirely 
faded away. The Hebrew narratives had originally a great deal to say about 
Damascus, as is proven by the reference to the Damascus Eliezer and by the 
triumphant announcement that Abram had driven the foreign oppressors far 
beyond Damascus. The popular Hebrew story, moreover, persistently re- 
verted to the garden of Eden, i. e., the country near Damascus, which had 
been ruthlessly wrested from the forefathers. It was the prophetic narrator 
who finally separated the tradition of the garden of Eden from Abram and 
placed it as the myth of Paradise at the beginning of his work. The account 
in the second chapter of Genesis betrays its origin, however. Eden was the 
residence of the princes of Damascus (Amos i. 5). Havilah was a dis- 
trict less than a score of miles from Damascus. Its name lingered on in the 
Grecian form Abilene (Luke iii. 1). Of Havilah the Hebrew narrator says: 
‘“* The gold of that land is good (tob),”’ a statement which according to Nie- 
buhr ought to be read, “‘ the gold of the land,i.e.,Tob. ‘‘ Tob is the name 
of a country which was manifestly identical with Damascus (Judges ii. 3, 
etc.) ;”? and its ‘* chief river was called in the Grecian period ‘ Goldstreamer’ 
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(Chrysorrhoas), certainly not accidentally.’’ Further Justin quotes a state- 
ment of Trogus Pompeius that the city of Damascus was named from King 
Damas, and Niebuhr adds, ‘“‘ A Damas was not unknown to the Hebrews; in 
place of that name their Eden hasan Adam.” Such is Niebuhr’s theory and 
argument. It is scarcely necessary to remark on the concluding portion of 
it, to say nothing of anything else, that critics generally, as well as phil- 
ologists, would need more than the words of the Roman Trogus Pompeius, to 
awaken faith in them in the historical existence of King Damas. The story 
bears all the marks of a myth of late origin invented to explain the name of 
Damascus. 

‘** A period of history, which has been often treated already, is’’ indeed, as 
the prospectus bids the reader to expect, frequently ‘“‘ set in an entirely new 
light.”” The author reconstructs history. But he lacks the historical spirit. 
There is redundancy of speculation, but an absence of patient investigation 
of records and judicial sifting of evidence. The author has not studied tra- 
ditions in order to determine their value and extract such history as they may 
contain, but he has plundered them of everything which can be made to sup- 
port his theory. 

The author has also published a Reconstellation des Deboraliedes. The 
character of the work has been briefly described in this REVIEW, Vol. v, 520. 
That notice by another writer may be read in connection with the above re- 
marks on the present volume. 

Princeton. JOHN D. DAVIs. 


IsAIAH ONE AND His Book ONE. An Essay and an Exposition. By 
GEORGE C. M. Dovua@tas, D.D., Principal and formerly Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. 8vo, pp. 
xvii, 417. 

So far as we know, this is the first volume in English that has been issued 
in defense of the unity of Isaiah. It does the work so well that it will not 
soon need to be done over. Dr. Douglas is familiar with the literature of the 
subject, and writes in a very calm and courteous spirit. He calls attention 
to the fact that the question is no longer limited to a single division of the 
book at the end of chap. xxxix, but that the prevailing opinion is that several 
portions of the first part are not by Isaiah; and that the second part is not 
the work of one man, but contains the prophecies of several different writers. 
He deals only with the internal evidence, and takes up in order the objections 
that have been made to the genuineness of the book. 

One is the mention of Cyrus by name which is said to indicate a late date. 
But this is met by the fact that Josiah was mentioned (1 Kgs. xiii. 2) in the 
days of Jeroboam. A second is the cleft of 150 years between the first part 
of the prophecies and the second. To this the reply is that the element of 
time is habitually absent from prophecy, and neither Isaiah nor his hearers 
knew how far off the exile was. Thirdly is the alleged difference of topics, 
the first part referring to Assyria and the second to Babylon; but this is 
accounted for by the menace to Israel in chap. xxxix, and by Isaiah’s earlier 
references to the failure of his ministry (vi. 10, 11, et al.). This difference 
is exaggerated. Babylon is not so prominent as is claimed, being the sub- 
ject of only two chapters (xlvi, xlvii), and mentioned only in three other 
verses ;* the restoration is not of Judah only, but of all the tribes; the call- 
ing of the Gentiles is included; and the Servant of the Lord is the main 
theme of the second part. A fourth argument is that a prophet speaks only 


* xliii. 14, xlviii. 14, 20. 
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for his own time at least in the first instance. But this is not true either of 
the Old Testament or the New (1 Pet. i. 10-12). Besides, there is a real con- 
nection of chaps. xl-lxvi with Isaiah’s age, a point which Dr. Douglas admi- 
rably expands, but for lack of space we cannot quote. Fifthly, the 
second part rests upon the exile as an accomplished fact, without any predic- 
tion of it having been given. But the author shows that it was predicted 
not only in Isaiah’s earlier prophecies, but by Micah (iii, iv), whose words 
were cited by Jeremiah a century later (xxvi. 18). 

The author next discusses the efforts of critics to rearrange Isuiah’s dis- 
courses in connection with the events of his life, which he rejects because we 
have not sufficient information to construct more than an historical romance. 
He thinks that the book as it stands shows a topical rather than a historical 
arrangement. The proper division is not at the close of chap. xxxix, but at 
the close of chap. xxvii. All before that point refers to the crisis in the 
days of Ahaz, and all that follows to the crisis in the time of Hezekiah. 
Considering chap. i as a preface, he makes ii-iv one great prophecy, begin- 
ning with a glorious vision of the future, followed by a sharp rebuke of 
present evils, with a severe judgment from which there is a blessed restora- 
tion. Chap. v presents the same truth in a parable, and chap. vi recites the 
vision in the temple, the prophet’s failure, the land’s desolation and ultimate 
recovery. Chaps. vii-xi tell the story of Ahaz’s want of faith, when Syria 
and Israel attacked Judah, in asking Assyria’s aid. Three majestic prophe- 
cies of Immanuel are given. Chap. xii is a song of triumph. Then come 
the Ten Burdens in chaps. xiii-xxiii, showing how the kingdoms of the earth 
are to be destroyed if obstinate in sin, or to share in the blessings of Mes- 
siah’s reign. The outcome of these Burdens is set forth in the combination 
of prediction, praise and prayer contained in chaps. xxiv-xxvii, with which 
concludes the First Part referring to the trial of Ahaz and its results. 

The Second Part or latter half of the book commences with Five Woes 
(chaps. xxviii-xxxiii), four of which are denounced against members of the 
theocracy who are really no better than their heathen neighbors, but the last 
one is aimed only at their wicked foes, and predicts for Zion surpassing glory. 
The final upshot of these Woes is set forth in chaps. xxxiv and xxxv, which 
describe on the one hand the utter ruin of Edom as a type of all ungodly king- 
doms, and on the other the blessedness of Jehovah’s ransomed people. Then 
follows the historical portion (chaps. xxxvi-xxxix), closely resembling the 
narrative in 2 Kings, yet adapted to the prophet’s purpose. The rest of the 
book consists of twenty-seven chapters whose main theme is consolation, and 
in which occur repeated outbursts of song, matching what is given in the 
First Part (chaps. xii, xxiv and xxv). They are divided into three equal 
parts, the first of which (x]-xlviii) treats of Israel’s call to be the Servant of 
Jehovah, in consequence of which he has peace, but there is none to the 
wicked ; the second (xlix-lvii) treats of the work of the Servant of Jehovah, 
for his people, as prophet, priest and heir of David, and its blessed results in 
Israel and beyond, yet with an intimation of sin and consequent sorrow, 
‘¢for there is no peace to the wicked; ”’ the third (lviii-lxvi) describes the 
sin and misery of the people, their redemption from it, and ends with plead. 
ings for the fulfillment of the promises which it sets forth with marvelous 
force. Now it is only in the first nine chapters that mention is made of 
Babylon or the Chaldees. In what follows, Isaiah soars far above local and 
temporal limitations, and dwells on the widest application of redeeming 
grace. He breathes the atmosphere of the Messianic Psalms (ii, Ixxii), and 
paints even more brilliantly the glories. of great David’s greater Son. 

Dr. Douglas concludes his argument with two particulars. First, the 
order of the Ten Burdens, which is ingeniously explained, though not of 
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great importance; and secondly, the combination of Assyria with Babylon in 
Isaiah’s prophecies, Dr. Driver maintaining that both could not be before 
the mind of the son of Amoz, whereas Ewald held that they were practically 
identified. Dr. Douglas argues that the two names are elsewhere used inter- 
changeably ; that Isaiah’s symbol for Assyria, the Euphrates, includes Baby- 
lon; that Micah identifies the two ; and that it is easier to understand Isaiah’s 
words (li. 3-5), if we suppose both empires combined. In our opinion he 
makes out his case. And the point is one of great importance, for the oppo- 
nents of Isaiah’s unity lay prodigious stress upon the fact that Assyria is 
conspicuously mentioned in the former part of the book, while in the latter 
part it is Babylon that is prominent. 

The second and larger half of Dr. Douglas’ volume is devoted to the expo- 
sition of Isaiah. It is not a detailed commentary taking up the text verse by 
verse, but rather a running outline of the contents, showing the progress of 
the thought and the mutual relation of the different parts. Occasionally in 
the text or in footnotes there is the consideration of a particular word or 
clause, remarkable at once for the writer’s independence and his acute 
insight into vexed questions of grammar or lexicography.* The exposition 
evidently is intended to sustain and enforce what has been said in defense of 
the unity of the book, and it does this well, showing that conservative 
scholars hold their position not in ignorance of what the radical critics main- 
tain, but after full and patient consideration of whatever these have brought 
forward. Weshould hardly agree with every point Dr. Douglas makes, but 
we believe he has done a very useful work, viewing the Evangelical Prophet 
as a whole, and showing how one and the same spirit. pervades the earlier 
and the later prophecies. Nor can any one carefully peruse this volume from 
beginning to end without obtaining a clearer view of Isaiah’s mission and 
work than he could get in any other way. 

Dr. Douglas does not handle the minute criticisms of style and vocabulary 
which could hardly be made intelligible to the mere English reader, and 
which cannot possibly sustain the argumentative weight put upon them. 
Only the frailest and most tenuous conclusions can be drawn from alleged 
differences of expression. No living writer of force and character limits 
himself to one class of words or phrases, and it is quite inconceivable that 
the most brilliant of the Hebrew prophets subjected himself to such prosaic 
limitations. 

The book has a very full Table of Contents, but sadly lacks an Index. 

New York. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
Romans. By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., Lady Marga- 
ret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and the 
Rev. ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, B.D., Fellowof All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. Crown 8vo, pp. cxii, 450. 
(The International Critical Commentary.) 


The first volume in the New Testament series of the International Criti- 
cal Commentary sets a high standard of scholarly treatment. This was to 
be expected from the reputation of Prof. Sanday as an accurate and can- 
did student. What will surprise many, who looked for “ destructive criti- 
cism,” is the very conservative judgment expressed in the work, especially 
where the integrity of the Epistle to the Romans is discussed. Those who 
believe that our Presbyterian theology is Pauline to the core, and can best be 
defended by honest exegesis, will take comfort in the fact that a volume like 


* Cf. the note on sprinkle (pp. 366-368). 
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this presents so clearly the exegetical basis for our Reformed doctrine. The 
gratification is all the greater, because, while disavowing any effort to inter- 
pret dogmatically, the dogmatic tendencies of the author, which never can 
be wholly suppressed in a commentary, are clearly not Calvinistic. 

The plan of the commentary has been duly announced, and this volume 
has been prepared along the lines marked out in the Preface of the general 
editors. The authors, in this work, express their desire ‘‘ to accept a joint 
responsibility for the whole.” It is, therefore, proper to refer, for conve- 
nience, to the book as the Commentary of Prof. Sanday. Though each 
author had his special parts of both Commentary and Introduction, it is not 
indicated what these parts were, and ‘‘ they have each been carefully over 
the work of the other.” 

The Introduction covers 112 pages, about one-fifth of the volume. Itcom- 
prises ten sections. Three of these are purely historical, treating of Rome 
in A.D. 58, the Jews in Rome, and the Roman Church. Safe conservative 
positions are taken on all these subjects. The time and place and occasion 
of writing are very briefly discussed, since there is little room for difference 
of opinion. It is encouraging to find, in an incidental remark (p. xxxviii), 
that Bishop Lightfoot’s argument in regard to the close juxtaposition of 
Galatians and Romans, is regarded as not carrying ** with it any certain infer- 
ence as to date.’? The purpose is, of course, more fully treated. Accepting an 
element of truth in the views which respectively prove the polemic, apolo- 
getical or didactic purpose, these authors give a larger place to the personal 
element: “ The Epistle is the ripened fruit of the thought and struggles of 
the eventful years by which it had been preceded.’”? ‘ The main theme of 
the letter is the gathering in of the harvest, at once of the Church’s history 
since the departure of its Master, and of the individual history of a single 
soul, that one soul which under God had had the most active share in mak- 
ing the course of external events what it was.’? With this view of the pur- 
pose it is not surprising to find * the Argument ’’ discussed along the lines 
marked out by Matthew Arnold (St. Paul and Protestantism), though Baur’s 
view is given to offset the too subjective method of the English essayist. 
Prof. Sanday thus states his own conception of the Epistle (pp. xlvi, xlvii) : 
** The problem 1s, How is man to become righteous in the sight of God? 
And the answer is (1) by certain great redemptive acts on the part of God 
which take effect in the sphere above, though their consequences are felt 
throughout the sphere below ; (2) through a certain ardent apprehension of 
these acts and of their Author Christ, on the part of the Christian; and 
(3) through his continued self-surrender to divine influence poured out freely 
and unremittingly upon him.’’ That this fails to do justice to the histurical 
problem, the author himself seems to be aware. The analysis of the Epistle 
which follows is not altogether satisfactory. The position of chap. vis not 
well defined, and chaps. ix-xi, with their tremendous problems and inspired 
prophecies to solve the problems, virtually have no place in the scheme of the 
Epistle, but form an addendum, discussing ‘‘ a problem which belongs rather 
to the circumference of St. Paul’s thought than to the centre; it is not so 
much a part of his fundamental teaching as a consequence arising from its 
collision with an unbelieving world.’? That is to say: a discussion which 
closes with the sublime doxology of chap. xi. 33-36, from the pen of a man 
like St. Paul is not to be regarded as presenting ‘‘ his fundamental teaching.”’ 
It is quite consistent with this view, that, after emphasizing the subjective 
and experimental element in chaps. i-viii, the author should accept the 
** nationalist ’? rather then the ‘ individual’ interpretation of chaps. ix-xi. 
Prof. Sanday is too candid a scholar to deny that the problem of individual 
destiny is involved ; but his view of the outline of the Epistle seems to have 
been unconsciously affected by his anti-Calvinistic point of view. 
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Sections six to nine treat in a full and scholarly way of the Language and 
Style, Text, Literary History and Integrity of the Epistle, thus justifying 
the adjective ‘ critical,’? which is the distinctive part of the title given to 
the new series. The comparison with Ephesians in style and diction is very 
thorough; the suggestion in regard to the influence of different amanuenses 
on the language can scarcely be pressed. The genuineness of Ephesians is 
practically assumed, though scarcely asserted. In dealing with the Text the 
authors have made an exceedingly valuable contribution to the study of the 
Epistle. The leading authorities are all enumerated and classified ; the inter- 
nal grouping is discussed in an attractive fashion, showing the influence of 
Westcott and Hort’s genealogical themes and yet indicating an advance be- 
yond them. In fact it is distinctly asserted that ‘‘ B is not infallible,” though 
its preéminent value is recognized. But the excellence of the volume, as re- 
gards textual criticism, is mainly in the discussions of the probable origin of 
the variants in the more important passages. These discussions, found in the 
body of the commentary, are thorough, candid and judicious. Though likely 
to be passed over by many readers (they are printed in smaller type), they 
will give to one, rightly using them, an excellent training in correct method. 
The section on Literary History is virtually a defense of the genuineness of 
the Epistle. The only serious question belonging to the ‘‘ Higher Criticism ”’ 
of the Epistle to the Romans, namely, the Integrity, is treated fully and sat- 
isfactorily, with this result : ‘‘ In our opinion, then, the text as we have it, 
represents substantially the Epistle that St. Paul wrote to the Romans.”’ 
The explanation given of the complicated ending (chap. xvi) is interesting. 
In reaching this result, the authors discuss fairly the genuineness of chaps. 
xv, xvi, and also the destination. They oppose the view of Bishop Light- 
foot, that the apostle himself made a circular letter of the Roman Epistle, 
omitting chaps. xv, xvi, and adding the doxology (xvi. 25-27), which was not 
part of the original form. The genuineness of the doxology and its original 
Roman destination are admirably defended. Dr. Hort’s explanation of the 
textual phenomena is not accepted. 

The list of commentaries was not intended to be complete, but the selec- 
tions have been judiciously made and the brief remarks on each work are 
discriminating, e. g.: ‘‘ Exegesis was not Luther’s strong point, and his com- 
mentaries bristle with faults.’’ ‘‘ Calvin was by far the greatest of the com- 
mentators of the Reformation. He is clear, lucid, honest and straightfor- 
ward.”’ (As the present writer has met several Presbyterian ministers who 
did not know that John Calvin was a great exegete, he takes special pleasure 
in citing this remark from Sanday.) The following sentence also deserves 
attention : ‘‘ At atime when Biblical exegesis was not being very actively 
prosecuted in Great Britain, two works of solid merit were produced in 
America,’’ namely, those of Moses Stuart and Charles Hodge. 

In the Commentary proper the text of the Epistle is divided into sections, 
somewhat briefer than the paragraphs of the Revised Version. Each sec- 
tion has its distinctive heading, then a summary of contents, and then a 
paraphrase, after which the detailed exegesis is given, in the usual way. 
The Greek text is called the Revisers’, being that published by the Claren- 
don Press; although, as is well known, the Revisers never prepared a com- 
plete critical text, accepting only such variations from the Revised text asin 
their view could affect the English renderings. The textual discussions are 
printed in smaller type. ‘‘ Detached Notes,’’ often of considerable length 
and usually of great value, occur to the number of forty-two. In the ex- 
tremely difficult task of paraphrasing, the authors have shown exceptional 
skill. Even when one cannot accept the exegetical results, it is always clear 
from these paraphrases what these resultsare. There is little room for doubt, 
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after reading them, in regard to the exact meaning of what Prof. Sanday un- 
derstands the Apostle Paul to have written. Those who have attempted 
such paraphrasing will know what an achievement this is. 

It is, of course, impossible to enter upon any review of the exegetical de- 
tails. In general, it may be said that the lexical discussions are remarkably 
full and clear. ‘This is in accordance with the main object of the commen- 
tary, namely, to furnish a historical rather than a dogmatical exposition. 
The authors hold that the Epistle ‘‘ was written when a large part of the 
phraseology of the newly-created body was still fluid, when a number of 
words had not yet come to have a fixed meaning, when their origin and asso- 
ciations—to us obscure—were still fresh and vivid” (p. vi). The herme- 
neutical principle implied in this statement is obviously correct. The lexical 
discussions must, however, concern themselves with its correct application. 
Here there is room for difference of opinion. Buteven where one must doubt 
the conclusions of the authors, it must be acknowledged that they have con- 
tributed, amply and faithfully, to the history of the meaning of those terms 
in Pauline usage which have become technical in Christian theology. Their 
position, as stated above, enables them to admit that such terms may have 
a suggestion of the later meaning even when not used by the Apostle in that 
exact sense. 

The declarative, judicial sense of d:xacdw is, of course, accepted. The 
‘“* philological fact’ is too obvious for any cavil. The note on ‘‘ faith”? is 
discriminating, and the phrase “righteousness of God” is given a wider 
significance than that usually attached to it; the righteousness from God is 
regarded as having its source in the righteousness of God Himself. Prof. 
Sanday is mistaken in supposing that this idea isa new one. It is elaborately 
stated in Lange, Romans, American Edition, pp. 74, 75, and more briefly in 
the International Revision Commentary, p. 14. The treatment of véuo¢ without 
the article isa distinct advance upon the somewhat mechanical view of Bishop 
Lightfoot, that the absence of the article implies a wider reference than to 
the Mosaic law. In thedifficult passage (iii. 9), ‘‘ Are we better than they ?”’ 
the preference seems to be given to the view accepted by the English Re- 
visers in the text but rejected by the American Company. The exegesis of 
iii. 21-26 is satisfactory, though to a few grammatical details some excep- 
tions might be taken. There is a suggestive Note on the apparent antagon- 
ism between St. Paul and St. James in their respective treatment of the case 
of Abraham. In chap. v. 1-3, the subjunctive is accepted as the original form, 
but ‘‘ let us enjoy peace’ is regarded as the meaning of the exhortation. 
The “ reconciliation ” is explained as on the part of God, not simply on the 
part of man. The exposition of chap. v. 12-21 is interesting, and the effects 
of the fall of Adam are recognized as universal. Technical theological terms, 
such as ‘‘ guilt,” “‘imputation,’”? are studiously avoided in the comments. 
Chap. vi has this heading: ‘*‘ The Mystical Union of the Christian with 
Christ.”” The paraphrase here is put, in part, in the form of a dialogue. In 
the comments on chap. vii. 14 the antithesis between odpf and zvedya is 
discussed and referred to again in the exposition of chap. viii. Here the dis- 
crimination is not adequate. While the positions taken are more satisfactory 
than the semi-Pelagian conception of some Anglican commentators, the 
ethical sense of ‘ flesh ”’ is too closely associated with the body, and ‘‘ spirit ”’ 
is regarded too exclusively as the higher part of man’s nature. These senses 
of the terms do occur, even in St. Paul’s writings; but the ethical sense ap- 
plies to human nature, as a whole, and “spirit,’”? when opposed to this, has 
not an anthropological sense but a theological one. Of this, Prof. Sanday 
takes notice, in the note on chap. viii. 9, when he says that the apostle 
‘* rises almost imperceptibly from the zvedua of man to the zvedpua of God.” 
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It must be held that the use of the word “ flesh’ in the New Testament is 
based on the Old Testament usage, which applies it to human nature as a 
whole, with the added notion of frailty. Inthe Epistle to. the Hebrews it 
occurs in much the same sense. But the Apostle Paul had already, in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, sharply defined the antithesis between ‘flesh ” and 
‘spirit.’ Hence it is proper to accept the same antithesis in the Epistle to 
the Romans, without implying, as is done in this commentary, that these 
terms belong to the ‘fluid phraseology ”’ of that period. Moreover, the in- 
exact antithesis inevitably leads to wrong conceptions of sin; as if it had its 
citadel in the body, and not in the free human spirit, which must be renewed 
by the Holy Spirit. Prof. Sanday clearly perceives the apostle’s view of 
this work of the Holy Spirit, and hence the inexact statement of the antithe- 
sis is largely corrected by the exegesis of chap. viii. 

The remarkable paragraph at the beginning of chap. ix is treated with 
admirable propriety. The outburst of feeling in ver. 3 is not shorn of any 
strength; the reference to Christ is accepted in ver. 5, and defended in an 
exceptionally full and clear note. Allusion has already been made to the 
** nationalist ” interpretation of chaps. ix-xi, accepted in the Commentary. 
That the problem most obviously presented itself in that form is undoubt- 
edly true. But the argument of the apostle carries it back of this histori- 
cal aspect. This Prof. Sanday recognizes again and again in his comments, 
and says ‘it is quite clear that the language of ix. 19-23 applies and is in- 
tended to apply equally to individuals” (p. 347). The sentences which con- 
clude the discussion of chaps. ix-xi deserve citation : ‘‘ The two ideas of Free- 
Will and Divine Sovereignty cannot be reconciled in our mind, but that does 
not prevent them from being reconcilable in God’s mind. We are really meas- 
uring Him by our own intellectual standard if we think otherwise. And so 
our solution of the problem of Free-Will, and of the problems of history and 
of individual salvation, must finally lie in the full acceptance and realization 
of what is implied by the infinity and the omniscience of God.” 

It is not necessary to refer in detail to the comments on the hortatory por- 
tion of the Epistle. The concluding doxology, in accordance with the view 
taken of the closing chapters, is regarded as summing up all the great ideas 
of the Epistle. 

The volume is thoroughly consistent with its avowed purpose; it avoids dog- 
matic interpretation, but it certainly presents abundant material for dogmatic 
inference. It does not claim to present much that is new; and occasionally 
presents as new what has been familiar for a long time to close students of 
the Epistle. It is written in a charming style. The scholarly method is 
everywhere apparent. Those who are accustomed to dogmatic exposition 
will miss many familiar phrases; but it is a clear gain for “‘ sound theology ” 
that a commentary, aiming to be exclusively critical and historical, bearing 
the name of one of the most candid scholars-in England, provides so solid an 
exegetical basis for evangelical Protestant theology, and, indeed, for the 
symbols of the Reformed Churches, 

Allegheny, Pa. M. B. RIDDLE. 


CHRIST IN TYPE AND PROPHECY. By Rev. A. J. MAAS, S. J., Professor 
of Oriental Languages in Woodstock College, Md. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers, Printers to the Holy Apostolic See, 
1893. 12mo, pp. 4865. 


The author of this scholarly work is a Roman Catholic, and as such uses 
forms and statements with which Protestants cannot accord. But instances 
of this kind are not numerous enough to detract from the substantial value 
of the book. 
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The Introduction is a production of great merit. Having given a succinct 
history of the argument from prophecy, from Jesus down to the present 
time, the author states it in the following dialectic form: ‘‘God cannot 
testify to what is false. But God has, by means of the Messianic prophecies, 
testified to the divinity and the divine mission of Jesus. Consequently Jesus 
had a divine mission and nature” (p. 25). Rightly assuming the truths in- 
volved in the major premise, he supports the minor premise in an able defense 
of the historical and philosophical truthfulness of the Messianic predictions 
against the contention of rationalistic scholars, exposing in particular the 
fallacy of Kuenen’s position. He traces the general diffusion of Messianic 
prophecy among all nations as inferred from the ‘ universal wail’? which 
‘* ascends up to heaven, deploring the wickedness and misery ’’ of mankind, 
and from the “ universal strain of expectation’’ which ‘ vibrates in the 
human heart, looking forward toa better future and to a coming Redeemer,”’ 
(p. 56), of which he gives a most interesting account. 

Scripture applies to the prophets the three names of ‘‘ Nabi, Roeh and 
Chozeh. The last two titles refer to the prophet’s power of seeing the visions 
presented to him by God; the first, to his function of revealing and proclaim- 
ing God’s truth to men” (p. 86). The message may come to the prophet 
from God either direct in words, or in dreams and visions, but in whatever 
form communicated, he is assured absolutely that it is from God. Making 
a clear distinction between the prophetic office and the prophetic gift, he is 
correct in contending that the former was an ordinary institution, the 
prophets, and not the priests, constituting the teaching ministry, whose office 
it was to speak for God to Israel on all questions of duty. But ‘ the proph- 
etic gift which constituted the prophet in the strict acceptation of the term, 
as we take it here, was always conferred by God Himself by an internal and 
supernatural process”? (pp. 107, 108). God also moved the wills of the - 
prophets ‘‘ efficaciously that they might communicate, either in writing or 
by word of mouth, the light which they had received.’”’ ‘In prophecy we 
have, therefore, all the elements required to constitute’ both inspiration 
and divine revelation in the strict acceptation of those terms (p. 117). The 
writings of the prophets are the words of God. Against the critics, Prof. 
Maas contends that the prophetic writings prove the prior existence of the 
Pentateuch. 

The main part of the volume treats of the genealogy, birth, infancy, names, 
life, work, sufferings and glory of the Messias as they are revealed in the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, and fulfilled in the New, or yet to be ful- 
filled. 

Christ is announced in prophecy as the Son of God, the Seed of the woman, 
the Son of Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and David, and the Offspring of 
* the marrow of the high cedar ”’ (Ezek. xvii. 22). He wasto be born at Beth- 
lehem, of a virgin, when the sceptre departed from Judah and the “ ruler’s 
staff’ from between his feet, at the end of the ‘‘ seventy weeks,”’ and that 
birth was to be signalized by His coming to the Temple. John the Baptist, 
antitype of Elias, was His precursor. The adoration and gifts of the Magi, 
the slaughter of the Innocents, and the flight into Egypt, which charac- 
terized His infancy, were disclosed in prophetic vision. The names given to 
Christ in prophecy are Shiloh, the Messias, the ‘‘ Orient’ or Branch, the 
Son of Man, the Saviour, the Angel of the Testament, the Servant of the 
Lord, Emmanuel, and the Prince of Peace. 

In unfolding these different lines of thought, our author follows the princi- 
ples enunciated inthe Introduction. He isthroughout loyal to Jesus Christ; 
steadfastly adheres to his avowed purpose of tracing ‘‘ the rise and progress 
and supreme splendor’’ of Him who is the Light of the world, and aims to 
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demonstrate that God has spoken through the prophets “‘ in confirmation of 
the divine mission and nature of Jesus.”? His argument is clear, discrim- 
inating and convincing. Some side efforts, like the one in which he tries to 
present our mother ‘“ Eve as the type of the Blessed Virgin Mary,’ are 
not cogent. Every statement of Scripture, however, is taken as of absolute 
and final divine authority which must be accepted without question. In his 
exposition of those passages of Scripture which contain the prophecies under 
consideration, he is candid, full and thorough. The ample citations from 
Jewish and Christian authorities are always interesting, and usually helpful 
to the argument. The description of ‘‘ Rabbinic Literature ’’ in the Appen- 
dix, and references to a wide range of literature bearing on the subject, add 
greatly to the value of the work. 
Omaha. JOSEPH J. LAMPE. 


A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, based on the Lexi- 
con of Gesenius as Translated by Edward Robinson. Edited by Francis 
Brown, D.D., with the Codperation of S. R. Driver, D.D., of Oxford, and 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Parts i-v. 4to, pp. xii, 440. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1891-1895.) The first part of this new Hebrew Dictionary of the Old 
Testament—for it deserves to be called a new work on account of the entire 
and independent working-over of the whole material which it registers—was 
adequately noticed by the competent hand of the late Prof. Dillmann, of 
Berlin, in this REVIEW for October, 1892, p. 768. It has now reached its 
fifth part, carrying the alphabet almost through the letter Yodh. With every 
part issued the monumental character of the work is more apparent, and it is 
becoming ever more evident that we shall possess in it an exceedingly valua- 
ble contribution to the understanding of the language of the Old Testament. 
We merely call attention here to the progress of the work, and shall reserve 
another more thorough review of it toa later date.-—— Die Psalmen Salomons 
zum ersten Male mit Benutzung der Athoshandschriften und des Codex Casa- 
natensis, herausgegeben von Oscar von Gebhardt. 8vo, pp. vii, 150. (Leip- 
zig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung ; New York: Lemcke & Buechner, 
1895.) This complete new edition of the Psalms of Solomon forms the 
second part of the thirteenth volume of Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte 
und Untersuchungen. No one will need to be told that Dr. Gebhardt has 
done the work he has set before him with thoroughness and with the 
skill of a veteran editor. The extended Introduction registers the whole 
history of these Psalms in MS. and in editions, and discusses all the 
relevant questions with full knowledge; and the text is a well-nigh perfect 
piece of work of its kind. This edition must needs be the starting point of all 
future study of this interesting relic of Pharasaic thought.——T7he Shorter 
Bible, Chronologically Arranged: Being the Holy Bible Abridged, and with 
its Writings Synchronized for Popular Reading. Lucy Rider Meyer, A.M., 
M.D., Editor. With an Introduction by Bishop John H. Vincent. 8vo, pp. 
xxxi, 863. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, [1895].) Mrs. Meyer’s idea is to give 
the whole gist of the Bible in the words of the Revised Version, in chronolog- 
ical order and in condensedform. The abridgment has reduced the extent of 
the Bible about two-thirds: the portions omitted are thought to be those 
which would most require acommentary to be understood. The portions given 
are changed but little from the form in which they stand in the Revised 
Version. In the Old Testament the arrangement of Usher has been fol- 
lowed: in the New more modern opinion. The work seems to have been 
reverently and well done.——LHinleitung in das Alte Testament, einschlieslich 
Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen. Mit eingehender Angabe der Litteratur. 
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Von D. Hermann L. Strack, ao.-Professor der Theologie an der Uni- 
versitiit Berlin. Vierte, ganz neu bearbeitete Autlage. 8vo, pp. viii, 219. 
(Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1895.) All studentsof the 
Old Testament will congratulate themselves on the appearance of this fourth 
edition of Dr. Strack’s eminently useful Introduction to the Old Testament. 
Its success has been as deserved as it has been marked. It is—and Dr. 
Strack rightly prides himself on this—before all else a true introduction to 
the study of the Old Testament, laying stress on the contents of the several 
books rather than on external questions of whatever moment, and supplying 
a guide to the literature necessary to enter upon their deeper study. The 
critical questions Dr. Strack has tried to deal with objectively, without 
undue obtrusion of his own personal opinions. These opinions are generally 
moderate, although not always unaffected by the fashion of the hour, as, for 
example, in the cases of the Pentateuch and Daniel. Above everything they 
are held in conjunction with a clear recognition of the special activity of 
God in the history of His people Israel, and with a firm conviction of the 
reality of miracle and prophecy. Let us admit that critical questions 
also are purely questions of fact, to be determined by appropriate evidence : 
yet, it is true, as Dr. Strack says, that an extraordinary number of the criti- 
cal conclusions put forward by the critics really rest not on evidence but on 
presuppositions. This so-called critical battle is in large measure, therefore, 
as Dr. Cave has pointed out, a “ battle of standpoints :’’ and many things are 
put forward as results of critical inquiry which really rest on the critic’s fun- 
damental ‘‘ world-view,” and to the support of which “ criticism ” has, some- 
times roughly enough, bent the facts. Whether all of the critical opinions 
which Dr. Strack adopts have their roots in a frankly supernaturalistic 
world-view, or will harmonize entirely with the Christian view of God and 
His relations to the world and to His people, may possibly be doubted: but it 
is much that this is his standpoint, and that he wishes all his decisions to 
stand in harmony with it, and seeks to recognize duly the impact of God on 
the affairs of men and of HisChurch. No more helpful concise Introduction 
to the Old Testament is before the public than this well-packed little book.—— 
The Jewish Scriptures. The Books of the Old Testament in the Light of their 
Origin and History. By Amos Kidder Fiske, Author of Midnight Talks at 
the Club, etc. 12mo, pp. xiv,390. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896.) 
The author of this little book makes no claim to independent critical knowl- 
edge of the religious and literary history of the Hebrews: it is only ‘‘ the re- 
sults of the studies of the great scholars of Europe upon the subject during 
the last thirty years ” that he seeks here to popularize. The ‘‘results’’ he 
announces are of the most radical character, and his book becomes thus a 
popular presentation of the most destructive recent views as to the origin 
and character of the Jewish Scriptures. The first half of the volume 
undertakes to wash in, in this spirit, the “* background of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures *’ in a sketch of Jewish historical development. In the second half the 
‘* books of the Old Testament ”’ are treated in chronological order. The ex- 
ecution is pleasing but very slight.——Das Deuteronomium: sein Inhalt, 
und seineliterarische Form. Eine kritische Studie von Lic. Dr. Willey Staerk. 
8vo, pp. vii, 119. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1894.) 
This is one of those marvelous, detailed pieces of ‘‘ reconstruction’? with 
which German scholarship is so prolific. No book cast into the solvent of such 
a criticism but must at once fall into pieces. Certainly Lic. Staerk has left 
nothing to be desired in the formal thoroughness of his work.— TJsraelische 
und jiidische Geschichte. Beurteilung der Schrift von J. Wellhausen, 1894. 
Von Dr. theol. Adolph Zahn. Mit Beilagen. 8vo, pp. 154. (Giitersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann, 1895.) Dr. A. Zahn continues to bear his good witness to the 
22 
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trustworthiness and authority of the Old Testament Scriptures. The pres- 
ent little volume adds some more to the apologetical studies on the Old Testa- 
ment by which he has sought to recall the German people to a sense of the 
inestimable value of the Old Testament Scriptures and to uncover to them 
the destructive effect of recent criticism upon them. Only he and Rup- 
precht, so it seems to him, are now raising their voices in the wilderness. 
Let us rejoiceif their courage and faithfulness are not without result. ‘* By 
your and Rupprecht’s works,’’ writes one to him, “‘ I have learned that it is 
possible to swim against the stream.”? Dr. Zahn wields a very sharp pen : 
but it is worth while to note that it is against views and not against persons 
that his zeal burns. ‘“ A student reports,’’ he records, “that Kautzsch 
began a lecture with the words, ‘I have received a book from Dr. Zahn in 
which he calls me a ‘‘ Sumpfgewiisch.’”?’ Great ovation.’? ‘‘ What Kautzsch 
himself is,’? comments Dr. Zahn, “‘ concerns me little. It was not him but 
his Bible that I called a ‘Sumpf’ (a bog), in which one sticks.” Professed 
critics ought not to be overtender to criticism of their views. May Ger- 
many listen to the warnings that are brought her by faithful men, and return 
to a true honoring of that Word of God on which alone we can rest !——Das 
Ratsels Lésung, oder Beitriige zur richtigen Lisung des Pentateuch-Ratsels 
fiir den christlichen Glauben und die Wissenschaft. Erste Abteilung: Die 
Lisung fiir den Christenglauben oder das Zeugnis Jesus Christi und der 
Apostel. Unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Proff. DD. Kohler, Ké- 
nig, und Meinhold. Von Eduard Rupprecht. 8vo, pp. viii, 278. (Giiters- 
loh: C. Bertelsmann, 1895.) Pastor Rupprecht having in a former work on 
the problem of the Pentateuch (reviewed by Dr. W. H. Green in this RE- 
VIEW, Vol. vi, p. 345) dealt polemically with the false solutions which have 
been proposed by the critics for the problem, begins in this work to point 
the way to the true solution. And the first question he raises as he turns 
to this positive side of his work concerns the solution to which we are di- 
rected by the teaching of Christ and His apostles. The present volume 
gives, therefore, in two chapters a careful survey of the testimony of Christ 
and the apostles to the authorship and trustworthiness of the Pentateuch. 
That human science must speak its own Yea, to this testimony of Jesus, 
another part will undertake to show. The critics have many objections to 
being met by an appeal to the teachings of Christ and His apostles: and 
many reasons to give why such an appeal may be thought illegitimate, and 
why the teaching of Christ and His apostles on such a subject, is not either 
binding or trustworthy. But Rupprecht counts upon the instinct of the 
truly Christian heart to repel such reasonings; and he rightly argues that 
it is on Christ here too that every Christian man must build. Pastor 
Rupprecht is a very lively writer and his book proves as interesting 
as it is useful.— Alttestamentliche Studien, von G. Stosch, Pfarrer am St. 
Elizabeth-Diakonissenhaus zu Berlin. 1. Theil: Die Entstehung der Gen- 
esis. 16mo, pp. viii, 160. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1896.) Pastor 
Stosch takes his stand by the side of Pastors Zahn and Rupprecht in defense 
of the treasure of the Old Testament Scriptures, against the attacks of the 
Professors, who form in Germany something very like an academic caste. 
The present brochure is the first of a projected series of Old Testament 
studies from the standpoint of entire trust in the record. The author’s con- 
ception of the origin of Genesis is essentially that of Vitringa, Calmet, 
Rawlinson and Moffat: he supposes it to have been put together by Moses 
from documents written under divine guidance and preserved among God’s 
people, rather than freely composed by Moses. ——Alttestamentliche Theologie. 
Die Offenbarungsreligion auf ihrer vorchristlichen Entwickelungsstufe dar- 
gestellt, von D. Hermann Schultz. Fiinfte vollig umgearbeitete Auflage. 
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8vo, pp. vi, 650. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht; New York: 
Lemcke & Buechner, 1896.) Dr. Schultz’s Old Testament Theology has now 
been long enough before the public to need no fresh introduction when it 
reappears at intervals in new and reworked editions. Only lately it has been 
carefully reviewed in these pages (Vol. v, p. 132) by Dr. G. Vos on the occa- 
sion of its appearance in an English translation. To Dr. Vos’ notice we must 
refer those who still desire information as to its contents, point of view and 
manner of treatment. The fourth German edition is as old as 1888, so that 
some seven years have elapsed between its publication and the appearance of 
this new fifth edition. ‘‘ The new form,” says the author, ‘“* which my Old 
Testament Theology now takes, is, of course, the result of reworking and cor- 
rection in many passages, in accordance with the vigorous and effective work 
which has been done in this department. It has been possible, too, to omit 
or curtail many a remark which is no longer in dispute. Through this, as 
well as through an effort to use the most compressed possible mode of ex- 
pression, it has become possible to make the book substantially smaller with- 
out in any way lessening its contents. The chief reason for the decrease in 
the number of pages is to be found, however, in the changein the type used.”’ 
There is little change in general point of view to be observed in this new 
issue: possibly what there is, is in the direction of a somewhat more radical 
critical judgment.——The Theology of the Old Testament. By the Rev. W. 
H. Bennett, M.A., Professor of Old Testament Languages and Literature, 
Hackney and New Colleges. 16mo, pp. xvii, 218. (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton; New York: Thomas Whittaker, [1896].) This is the latest 
issue in the bright series of booklets called ‘‘ The Theological Educator 
Series.”? It is in execution quite worthy of the series of which it forms a 
part. Its critical standpoint is that ‘* now held,” as the author puts it, ‘* by 
many of the most distinguished living Old Testament scholars,” in op- 
position ‘‘to the view almost universally held before the middle of the last 
century.’ In other words, it treats of the theology of the Old Testament 
from the point of view of modern destructive criticism of the more evangeli- 
cal type. It will serve as a convenient sketch of what, from this standpoint, 
the Old Testament saints may be thought to have believed as to Jehovah 
and Israel, and as to God and the Universe, the two sections into which the 
book is divided. ——Dr. Martin Luther’s Auslegung des Alten Testaments 
(Fortsetzung). Auslegungen iiber die Psalmen. Aufs Neue herausgegeben 
im Auftrag des Ministeriums der deutschen ev.-luth. Synode von Mis- 
souri, Ohio, und anderen Staaten. 4to, pp. xiii, and col. 2151. (St.. Louis, 
Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, 1895.) We have already had repeated 
occasion to call attention to the progress of the noble St. Louis edition of 
Luther’s Works in German, of which this is the latest volume issued. The 
labor expended on this edition is immense. The present volume contains 
Luther’s expositions of the Psalms, and, as most of his work on the Psalms 
was originally issued in Latin, an unusually large portion of the volume is 
translation. The great mass of this translation has been made afresh for 
this edition. The volume is excellently printed and is provided with all 
proper helps to its usefulness. We hope the labor of love expended by Prof. 
Hoppe on these successive volumes will be fully appreciated and will meet 
with adequate financial encouragement.——T7he Prophecies of Isaiah. An 
Outline Study of Isaiah’s Writings in their Chronological Order in Connection 
with the Contemporary Assyrio-Babylonian Records. By Maximilian Lind- 
say Kellner, M.A., Assistant Professor of the Old Testament Languages in 
the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 36. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Author, 1895.) This pamphlet was prepared, in all probability, 
as a syllabus to be placed in the hands of Prof. Kellner’s pupils. We could 
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imagine nothing more complete or helpful for such a purpose: it is formally 
amodel of what such things should be. The author’s standpoint is, however, 
that of the extreme critical school.——The Book of Jeremiah, Chapters xxi- 
liii By W. H. Bennett, M.A., Professor of Old Testament Languages and 
Literature, Hackney and New Colleges. 12mo, pp. xx,372. (London: Hod- 
der & Stoughton; New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1895.) ——The Book 
of Deuteronomy. By the Rev. Andrew Harper, B.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Exegesis, Ormond College within the University, Mel- 
bourne. 12mo, pp. xii, 491. (London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: 
A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1895.) These are two volumes belonging to the 
eighth and concluding series of ‘‘ The Expositor’s Bible,” edited by Dr. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, and they are, in all that belongs to learned yet bright and 
popular exposition, fully worthy of their place in that excellent work. Like 
all the recently issued Old Testament portions of ‘‘ The Expositor’s Bible,” 
both of these volumes are written from the standpoint of the presently 
dominant critical reconstruction of the history of the Old Testament re- 
ligion and of Old Testament literary history. Both Prof. Bennett and Prof. 
Harperare moderate men witha firm and lively belief in supernatural religion, 
and specifically in the religion of the Bible as a gift from God for the redemp- 
tion of man. They are both eager, therefore, not only to expound the new 
critical views as to the structure of the Old Testament which they -have 
adopted, but even more to expound them in such a manner as to make them 
consistent with supernaturalism, and the specific supernaturalism which 
Christianity is. Prof. Harperis, therefore, anxious that his readers shall note 
at the outset that ‘‘on any supposition as to the ofigin and authorship of 
Deuteronomy, its spiritual elevation and the moral impulse it gives are always 
there: and urges that, therefore, the difference between the two views of its 
origin and authorship—that which assigns it to Moses and that which pre- 
sumes it to have been ‘‘ written in the royal period of Israelite history ’’—is not 
“absolutely fundamental.’’? Of course, on either view, “the spiritual and 
moral teaching of ”’ the book ‘‘ remains the same.”’ The question that is cla- 
mant for us, however, is, What is this spiritual and moral teaching to us ? 
And it does not appear that it will be all the same to us whether it be the teach- 
ing of God through His servant Moses, as it professes to be; or the teaching of 
certain unknown politicians of ‘‘ the royal period of Israelite history,’? whose 
methods in publishing the book do not seem to clothe them with special au- 
thority as spiritual and moral guides. Inevitably these new views require 
a wholly new conception, we need not say of the mode, nature and meaning 
of inspiration merely, but of the authority of the Bible. And nothing could 
be a better illustration of this than the zeal continually exhibited by their 
advocates to do away with the detailed authority of the Bible, whereof a 
good example may be seen in Prof. Bennett’s comments on the incident of 
the writing of Jeremiah’s book by Baruch and its implications (p. 42). 
Evidently, the ultimate question at issue between the old and new ‘‘ views ”’ 
of the structure of the Scriptures is, Can we believe the Bible ? in what ? 
how far ?——The Saviour in the Newer Light. A Present-Day Study of Jesus 
Christ. By Alexander Robinson, B.D., Minister of the Parish of Kilmeny, 
Argyleshire. 12mo, pp. xviii, 586. (Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons, 1895.) The author’s aim is to give a full and satisfac- 
tory ‘‘ account of Jesus as He lived on earth, from the point of view of 
modern thoughtfulness,’”’ that is to say, from the point of view of recent 
destructive criticism, which finds it difficult to discover any “ real history in 
the fourth Gospel’’ and necessary to read the other Gospels “ critically.” 
Of course he is quick to inform us that this mode of procedure not only 
retains for us “all the essentials of Christian doctrine,’? but produces ‘‘ an 
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increased estimation of the Bible, and an increased love and reverence for the 
Bible.” This is the way all the destroyers now talk—whether they destroy 
in the Old Testament or in the New: it is the way Strauss too talked. Suf- 
fice it to say that it is a desupernaturalized life of Jesus that is given—with 
no miracle of virgin-birth at the beginning of His career, and no miracle of 
resurrection at the end, and no miracle of divinity in its course. The book 
has nothing to recommend it to notice, except as a sign of the times to which 
it would be well if the churches would give heed.—Der Gebrauch des Alten 
Testamentes in den neutestamentlichen Schriften. Von Dr. August Clemen, 
Lic. thol. und Professor an der Fiirsten- und Landesschule zu Grimma. 
8vo, pp. iv, 252. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1895.) Dr. Clemen subjects 
the whole body of quotations in the New Testament from the Old (with the 
exception of those in the Apocalypse) to a careful examination in this 
treatise, with a view to discovering what manner of use of the writings of the 
Old Covenant was made by the writers of the New Testament. He does not 
think their use of the Old Testament always defensible from the standpoint 
of modern exegetical methods. But he finds it always spiritual and pro- 
found, and free from the subjective arbitrariness and mere word-jugglery 
which characterized the Rabbinical exegesis. With special variations 
among the several books, he finds, nevertheless, the use of the Old Testa- 
ment by the New Testament essentially the same everywhere, and everywhere 
according to the example and in the spirit of the profound spiritual exegesis 
of Christ.—— The Songs of the Holy Nativity, Considered: i. As Recorded in 
Scripture; ii. Asin Usein the Church. By Thomas Dehany Bernard, M.A., 
Canon and Chancellor of Wells, etc. 16mo, pp. x, 164. (London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1895.) Here is a really dainty little volume in 
white vellum back and red edges, filled with what may be fairly described as 
an equally dainty treatment of the canticles recorded in the opening chap- 
ters of Luke. Mr. Bernard’s touch is very fine, and as he has sought to 
combine an expository and devotional purpose in his studies on these canti- 
cles, the product appeals to very broad interests and makes an unusually at- 
tractive volume.——TZhe Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. The 
New Testament Acts, Epistles and Revelation in the Version of 1881, ar- 
ranged for Historical Study, by Ernest De Witt Burton, Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation in the University of Chicago. S8vo, pp. xix, 238, 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) The purpose of this book is to 
lay a basis for the historical study of the Apostolic Age similar to that 
which a Harmony of the Gospels provides for the study of the Life of 
Christ. It aims to bring together in chronological order all the historical 
notices and all the literary remains of the Apostolic Age, that the student 
may be able to pass his eye over them in due order and obtain a clear view 
of his material. Such an arrangement presupposes, of course, the prior set- 
tlement of all questions of genuineness and date, and will indoctrinate the 
reader with the author’s views on these subjects, unless the reader is very 
careful to treat, the whole as merely a provisional attempt proposed for criti- 
cism. Assuch Dr. Burton frankly presents the work. <A book like this is 
likely to be underestimated by the casual student. We take all the more 
pleasure in testifying to the admirable manner in which it has been prepared 
and in directing attention to it asa useful handbook. Its value is increased 
by a series of crisp and condensed but very thorough discussions of the more 
decisive questions of chronology and genuineness, which have been gathered 
into a body of notes printed at the end of the volume. We are far from 
agreeing with all of Dr. Burton’s determinations: but we have never failed 
to be instructed by his discussions.——Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den 
heiligen Schriften Alten und Neuen Testaments sowie zu den Apocryphen. 
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Herausgegeben von D. Hermann Strack und D. Otto Zickler. B. Neues Tes- 
tament. Dritte und Vierte Abtheilungen. Die Briefe des Neuen Testa- 
ments. Von Dr. Otto Zickler, Dr. Georg Schnedermann, Dr. Ernst Chr. Lut- 
hardt, P. Lic. theol. Wohlenberg, und D. Karl Burger. Zweite, vollig neu- 
bearbeitete Auflage. 8vo, pp. xiv, 542; xi, 280. (Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1895.) We know of no concise commentary on the 
New Testament which surpasses this now well-known, and wherever known 
well-esteemed, comprehensive but at the same time detailed exposition. It 
is a cause of continual wonder how much material is packed into these pages, 
and how full an exposition can be made in such confined space. There are 
no difficulties of the text which do not here receive their appropriate treat- 
ment: no historical or critical questions which are not here adverted to: 
no cruces of interpretation which are not here frankly met and helpfully dis- 
cussed. This second edition has been very fully worked over, and we have 
consulted it nowhere, where new investigations or discussions of importance 
have been published, without finding it brought well up to date. Dr. Zock- 
ler’s commentary on the Epistles to the Thessalonians and Galatians for 
example are a perfect storehouse of comment, not only on these Epistles, but 
on all that has been said about them up to the hour of publication. We 
very heartily recommend the new edition of this admirable commentary to 
the continued favor of the public.—— Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, from Un- 
published Commentaries by the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham. Published by the Trustees of the Lightfoot 
Fund. 8vo, pp. ix, 336. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895.) 
It is a great boon to receive a new installment of Biblical comment from 
Dr. Lightfoot. Unlike the volume of Biblical Essays, this volume consists 
entirely of unpublished matter, and is therefore in its whole extent a fresh 
gift to the student. Only a small portion of it, on the other hand, appears 
in the form in which Dr. Lightfoot would have published it—the thorough 
comment on the first fourteen verses of Ephesians. The rest has been pre- 
pared from his lecture notes jotted incompletely down for classroom work, 
supplemented from the note-books of students. Fortunately Dr. Lightfoot 
wasa very deliberate lecturer, and every word he uttered could readily be taken 
down by his hearers. Fortunately, too, he has found a very competent and 
painstaking editor who has not spared labor, and who has given us the 
matter capable of being rescued in the very best form. It is easy to 
discover something lacking in the notes as published: these comments have 
not quite the flavor of finality which we have been accustomed to in Gala- 
tians and Philippians and Colossians. But they are unmistakably Lightfoot ; 
and it is a great thing to recover entire commentaries on the two Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, and copious notes on the first seven chapters each of 
Romans and 1 Corinthians from the hand of the greatest English expositor 
of our generation. The Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund have deserved well 
of us all in giving us so rich a volume.——The Epistle of Paul to the Ephe- 
sians. With Introduction and Notes. By James 8. Candlish, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Theology, Free Church College, Glasgow. 12mo, pp. 182. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1895.) This latest issue of the admirable ‘‘ Handbooks for Bible Classes,’’ 
edited by Drs. Dods and Whyte, is a rather theological and very instructive 
commentary on one of the most richly theological of Paul’s Epistles. Dr. 
Candlish has expended his strength on the expounding of the apostle’s mean- 
ing, and with the best results. The Introduction is comparatively brief, but 
touches satisfyingly, for the purpose of the book, on the leading preliminary 
questions. Prof. Candlish adopts the opinion that the epistle was addressed 
not to the Ephesians alone, but to the Christians in the whole Roman proy- 
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ince of Asia: he dates it from the Roman imprisonment, but declines to be 
too sure exactly when this took place. An interesting section of the Intro- 
duction discusses the relation of the epistle to other parts of the New Tes- 
tament; the relative date of Philippians is left an open question.— 
The Epistles to Timothy and Titus. With Introduction and Notes. By the 
Rev. A. E. Humphreys, M.A., Rector of Fakenham, Norfolk, etc. 16mo, 
pp. 271. (Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1895.) This carefully wrought little commentary is the latest issue of 
the excellent ‘‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges”? published under 
the editorship of Dr. Perowne, Bishop of Worcester. Its ecclesiastical 
standpoint is that of Anglicanism, and its critical point of view is one of 
hearty belief in the genuineness of the epistles dealt with. The Introduc- 
tion occupies some eighty pages, and treats of the persons addressed, and the 
theme and contents of the epistles, as well as very fully of their genuineness 
and date. The tone and character of the book may be gathered from the 
words with which the discussion of the last matter issummed up: ‘‘ The con- 
clusion which we may derive with confidence, from both the external and 
internal evidence, is that all three Epistles are the genuine works of St. 
Paul, and belong to the last years of his life, A.D. 66-67. ‘ The three stand 
or fall together. Every attempt to prove one of them Pauline and the others 
forgeries has failed from its inherent inconsistency.’ They stand.’’-——In 
Scripture Lands. New Views of Sacred Places. By Edward L. Wilson. 
With 150 Illustrations from Original Photographs by the Author. 12mo, pp. 
xvi, 386. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) When Mr. Wilson’s 
views and descriptions of travel ‘in Scripture Lands” were first published 
in a luxurious volume some five years ago, they at once took their place as a 
permanent acquisition of the student. They are now compressed into the 
compass of a compact volume which the visitor of the scenes depicted may 
stow away comfortably in his handbag ; and so will doubtless enter upon a 
new career of usefulness. Mr. Wilson is an admirable traveler, and his 
book will prove an indispensable companion to other travelers who follow 
in his path. 





III.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


PETRUS DER IBERER, ein Charakterbild zur Kirchen und Sittengeschichte 
des fiinften Jahrhunderts. Syrische Uebersetzung einer um das Jahr 
500 verfassten griechischen Biographie. Herausgegeben und iibersetzt 
von RICHARD RAABE. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1895. Preis 15 Mark. 


The subject of this biography is twice mentioned in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Evagrius, who was born about thirty-five years after the death of 
Peter. The name of the biographer seems to have been unknown, even in 
the time of Evagrius, since the latter speaks of him not by name, butas ‘‘ the 
one composing the life of Peter.’? This life was written originally in Greek. 
So far as known, no copy of the original has been preserved. Two manu- 
scripts of a translation into Syriac are known to us; one of them, which, 
according to the postscript, was written in the year 741 A.D., is to be found 
in the Sachau collection of the Royal Library in Berlin; the other, in the 
British National Library. This edition is based principally upon the Berlin 
manuscript, the lacune being filled in from the later British manuscript, 
which is dated 1197 A.D. 

The Syriac text bears evidence of having been a faithful rendition of its 
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original. The style, even in the translation, is clear and flowing, the story 
being related in an easy and natural manner. The author’s power of repro- 
ducing scenes and incidents is remarkable. After having. read this book, 
the character of Peter stands out before us as vividly as life. The veil is 
lifted from his soul and we see the mainsprings of his actions. We come to 
understand the point of view from which those old hermits saw the world in 
which they lived. We see the intensity of their beliefs, which made them 
willing to give up everything in this world, and even life itself, for the sake of 
orthodoxy. We honor the noble bands who, with Baxter or with Chalmers, 
surrendered their benefices for conscience’ sake; shall we not also honor 
those who in the fifth century suffered exile and death rather than deny the 
faith which in their opinion had been delivered to the saints? This life of 
Peter the Iberian shows us of what stuff those men were made, whose fiery 
eloquence, enduring zeal, and abounding faith pushed them into the thickest 
of the fight which determined for the Holy Catholic Church what its system 
of doctrine was to be. : 

In the volume before us, there are, besides 146 pages of Syriac text, and 
120 pages of translation, seven pages of Preface, in which the sources and 
manuscripts are described, and eleven pages of Introduction, where the ques- 
tion of authorship is discussed, and also, the importance of this work is set 
forth and the differences between it and the short notice of Peter made by Zach- 
arias of Mitilene, in his ecclesiastical history, are reviewed. Mr. Raabe has 
fulfilled, with true German thoroughness, his work of editor. We have 
followed carefully page after page of text and translation without noting a 
single mistaken rendering. In our opinion, scholars who cannot read Syriac 
may rely upon the faithfulness of the German version here given to us. 

Allegheny, Pa. ROBERT DIcK WILSON. 


THE HUGUENOTS AND THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF NANTES. 
By HENry M. BArrpD, Professor in the University of the City of New 
York; author of the History of the Rise of the Huguenots of France, and 
of The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. With Maps. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. Vol. i, pp. xxviii, 566; Vol. ii, pp. 604. 


Although this work of Prof. Baird’s is a complete monograph on the spe- 
cial subject so clearly given in its title, yet it is so conceived and executed as 
to continue and bring to a close the author’s great work on the history of the 
Reformed Faith in France. This history naturally falls into three periods, 
of unequal durations but very distinct limits. The first of these periods, be- 
ginning with the dawn of Reformed ideas and extending to the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, or the end of the reign of Charles IX, Dr. Baird has ade- 
quately treated in his History of the Rise of the Huguenots of France. The 
second, beginning with the definite struggle of the Reformed Church for a 
charter and extending over the successful issue of this struggle and into the 
time during which the Reformed remained in the full enjoyment of the im- 
munities and privileges guaranteed by the charter during the life time of the 
man who secured it, is the subject of the author’s The Huguenots and Henry 
of Navarre. The third period begins with the first efforts to wrest the liber- 
ties of the Reformed from them, put forth immediately after the assassina- 
tion of Henry IV; and extends through the years of struggle which issued in 
the loss of the charter, ending, however, only with the rehabilitation of 
Protestantism as a result of the great Revolution. It is this last period that 
constitutes the subject of what the author very appropriately calls ‘‘ the last 
piece of the Huguenot trilogy.” 

This period is the longest of the three and covers nearly two centuries of 
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eventful history. The central event in it from the point of view of the Re- 
formed Church is, of course, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Though 
this does not take place until seventy-five years after the opening of the 
period as marked by Dr. Baird, yet everything from the first points to and 
prepares the way for it. Two main tendencies are clearly seen by the his- 
torian to coédperate towards this end. First, the political development 
logically called for the withdrawal from the Huguenots of that degree of 
political independence which was granted them in the Edict of Nantes. 
From 1610 to 1789 the central principle about which the political life of 
France revolves in the idea of the centralization of all power in the hands of 
the king. This is first held as an ideal to be attained by Louis XIII; then 
asserted and enforced as an accomplished fact by Louis XIV; then abused 
and carried to extremes by Louis XV; and finally abandoned by Louis 
XVI, not, however, before the structure erected by his predecessors had 
already begun to fall about him, and therefore not in time to save him 
from being buried under the ruins. When the first of the four Louises of the 
period came to the throne, France was still like the Holy Roman Empire, and 
Italy and even Great Britain scarcely more than a collection of little 
States held together rather loosely about the royal court. The nobles had 
not yet surrendered or been forcibly stripped of that semi-independence 
which they had inherited from their ancestors of the feudal times. It is true 
that in France unity of race and language, together with other conditions, 
furnished a more suitable soil than almost anywhere else for the growth of 
the idea of a unified nation completely under the control of a single man; 
but this idea was far from being fully realized. The Edict of Nantes, there- 
fore, in guaranteeing to the Huguenots a certain degree of political power 
and recognizing them as politically distinct and in a certain sense incorporat- 
ing them, asit has been said, as an imperium in imperio, was not seen to con- 
travene the unity of the government of the realm. But when the idea of the 
centralization of all power in the hands of the king began to gain ground the 
Edict was felt to be in the way. 

There was not at first any intention to recall the Edict as a whole, but 
only to annul the political provisions of it. But at this point the second of 
the coéperating forces made itself felt. This was the unscrupulous religious 
fanaticism of the Roman Catholics. The papal Church, always uncom- 
promising in its attitude towards dissent, developed particular virulence in 
its warfare against the Protestant element in France. It certainly spared no 
pains in the effort to extinguish the Reformed Church there, whatever it 
may have done elsewhere. The political tendency above referred to, towards 
putting all power in the hands of the monarch, was just as unfavorable to the 
exercise within France of the authority which the Pope and his agents 
claimed that it was their right to wield. But they did not on this account 
hesitate to further the idea of centralization as long as they saw in this course 
the hope of compassing the annihilation of Protestantism. 

These influences, of course, did not have free and constant sway from the 
beginning to the end. The first nineteen years (1610-1629) were occupied 
with the struggle to wrest from the Huguenots their political privileges, 
especially their fortified cities. When this was accomplished, Louis XIII, 
in the Edict of Nismes, reaffirmed the principles of religious toleration and 
impartiality embodied by his father in the Edict of Nantes. The next thirty 
years, under Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, were spent in peace and pros- 
perity by the Huguenots. But when Louis XIV took the government into 
his own hands, affairs took an unfavorable turn for the Reformed. Whether 
this monarch had it in his mind from the beginning to revoke the charter of 
Protestantism granted by his grandfather, it is not easy tosay. His own 
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professions to the contrary cannot be accepted at their prima facie value. 
But whatever his intentions may have been as to the ultimate result, it is 
certain that beginning with 1660 he inaugurated a policy the whole trend of 
which was the undermining of the great Edict. When twenty-five years later 
the edict of revocation was issued, the original law had been so completely 
emptied of all meaning by a series of supplementary and explanatory edicts, 
followed up by persecutions increasing in intensity, that its formal abroga- 
tion made practically no immediate difference in the condition of the Hugue- 
nots. 

But neither the revocatory edict of 1685, nor the drastic measures which 
prepared the way for it, accomplished what they were intended to. Prot- 
estantism was not annihilated in France; it was simply outlawed. Its name 
was abolished. Its adherents were called ‘‘ New Converts,’’ on the theory 
that, as the law forbade all dissent and commanded Protestants to accept 
Roman Catholicism, they were to be considered as converted to the latter 
faith. But its existence was more than a mere suspicion, if one is to judge 
from the rigid regulations promulgated from time to time with reference to 
the movements of its former adherents. It even burst forth in a final strug- 
gle which made up by its fierceness what it lacked in the extent of the ter- 
ritory it covered, and the number of the men participating in it. But when 
this rebellion of the Camisards in the mountains of the Cevennes was put 
down, the Church recognized its outlaw condition and retired from public 
observation to live the life of an outlaw in the ‘‘ Desert.’’ Finally the edict 
of toleration issued by Louis X VI in 1787 removed the ban; and after the 
great Revolution the Reformed Church was once more put on a footing of 
equality with the Roman Catholic. : 

Dr. Baird is to be congratulated most heartily on bringing this great history 
to a successful close. Perhaps no one can know as well as he does how ap- 
propriate congratulations are on the occasion. Nor can it be easily imagined 
how stupendous the undertaking must have appeared to him when more 
than thirty years ago he first girded himself for it. It is not a very common 
thing in these days of many temptations to turn aside to this and to that 
divergent path, to witness such steadfastness of purpose, such patience and 
diligence as is implied by the six volumes of ‘‘the Huguenot trilogy.”’ But 
the interested public is also to be congratulated on possessing the completed 
work. It has been done in a manner that will commend both author and 
subject to the lover of the scientific study of history. First of all, it isdrawn 
from original sources. Dr. Baird has not failed to use the results attained 
by others; but he has used them with that independence which marks the 
investigator searching primarily in contemporaneous records. In this 
respect Dr. Baird has earned a place beside Mr. Henry C. Lea, the historian 
of the Inquisition, as an American scholar who has entered the field of 
European Church history as an original investigator. Too often the remote- 
ness of the sources of information and the disproportionate amount of time 
and means required for their study at first hand, have deterred Americans 
from undertaking the task. Dr. Baird’s success cannot but stimulate others 
to follow in his footsteps. 

Both of these American scholars seem to have been attracted to topics in- 
volving the revelation of tyrannical persecutions on the part of the Papal 
Church. If this singular coincidence were to suggest to any one the idea 
that Dr. Baird had approached his subject with a prepossession against the 
Roman Catholic Church, such an one would be undeceived by a careful 
perusal of the work before us. The author displays the philosophic calmness 
and the judicial impartiality of the true historian in sifting evidence, rejecting 
what is untrustworthy and adopting what is trustworthy, irrespective of the 
question whether the informant is a Catholic or a Huguenot. So also in 
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judging of the conduct of his characters; when a Protestant has committed 
a cruel or brutal deed, he is held up to his due execration. And on the other 
hand, both Protestant and Catholic are given due honor and credit for noble 
conduct. 

Another characteristic of Dr. Baird’s is his ability to see and point out to 
the reader the inner life of events. He is not a mere chronicler of events, 
but an observer of the moral significance of facts. He knows how to trace 
momentous critical deeds and words backwards to their causes and forwards 
to their results. The different lines of consequences, for instance issuing 
from the dragonnades, as well as the whole effect of the effort to annihilate 
Protestantism, are carefully traced out, and the permanent marks left on the 
nation by these and similar influences are made distinctly visible. 

Still another noteworthy feature of the work before us is the power of what 
we may call historical composition exhibited by the author. He does not 
simply rewrite in current language what he has found in his sources, valua- 
ble as such writing might be; but reconstructs, through the proper exercise 
of the imagination, the actual scenes and men with whom he has met in the 
sources, and causes them to pass before the reader in a consecutive pro- 
cession. Thus though he has labored patiently in analyzing, sifting and put- 
ting together his work, the reader is not conscious of any of these processes 
as he smoothly moves through the continuous story. 

Finally one other characteristic of Dr. Baird must be mentioned. Itis the 
human feeling which he allows to rise in his bosom as he comes into full view 
of his men and women. There are historians who, though possessing the 
power to realize and reconstruct the past, are apparently either altogether 
destitute of emotion or are stirred to nothing beyond a cynical contempt for 
weakness and wickedness alike. Not so with our author. He is too 
thoroughly in touch with the lives of men to be indifferent, and too serious to 
be contemptuous. Helplessness and suffering always call out his sympathy, 
wrongdoing his indignation, manliness his admiration. He does not lack 
even in that common element of human nature—hero-worship. Du Plessis 
Mornay, Henry of Rohan, the pastors Chamier, Du Bosc, Jean Claude, 
Claude Brousson become somewhat idealized and exalted by his touch, so 
that we begin to think that Admiral Coligni and the earlier Huguenots 
were not, after all, unequaled in wisdom and manhood by their successors. 

All this is not, of course, saying that the reader will in every instance 
coincide in his judgment of men and events with Dr. Baird. But the matters 
with reference to which such differences may arise will be found to be in the 
region of details. Several points might be instanced where the present 
reviewer would hold to slightly varying views, but as these differences do not 
affect his estimate of the whole work as above expressed, it will be hardly 
worth while to make note of them. Twoslips are pointed out all the more 
freely because they are evidently accidental. They are the inconsistency of 
spelling Bouillon as Bullion (Vol. i, pp. 49, 51), and the substitution of 
Charles II for Charles I (Vol. i, p. 260). A. C. ZENOS. 


LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, Doctor of Divinity ; Canon of Christ 
Church ; Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. By 
HENRY Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D.; late Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul’s. Edited and prepared for Publication by the Rev. J. 
O. JOHNSTON, M.A., Chaplain and Theological Lecturer of Merton 
College, Vicar of All Saints’, Oxford; and the Rev. RoBErT J. WIL- 
son, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Hon. Fellow and formerly Tutor 
of Merton College. In Four Volumes: Vol. iii. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1894. 
8vo, pp. xi, 488. 
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The first two volumes of this labor of love, in which Dr. Liddon elabo- 
rately embalms the memory of his master and friend, were carefully 
reviewed in the number of this REViEw for January, 1895 (Vol. vi, p. 161), 
by the competent hand of the Rev. Principal Sheraton, D.D. The narrative 
in these volumes covered the whole period of Pusey’s early mental develop- 
ment and changes of opinion, until he had become fixed in his Anglo-Catho- 
lic views ; and followed in great detail the fortunes of the party at the head 
of which he stood, up to and through the first great crisis which it was 
called upon to endure, culminating in the defection of Newman to Rome. 
The present volume takes up the story at that point and continues it 
for a period of a decade and a half, from 1845 to 1860—during which Pusey 
and his friends were engaged in a sustained effort to make room for 
themselves and their followers within the bounds of the Church of England. 
This period was called by Pusey himself ‘the Time of Struggle,” and 
rightly so. The strain was severe and constant, the issue was often doubtful, 
and, though success finally crowned his efforts, it was obtained only at the cost 
of unremitting labor and strife and of an almost incredible expenditure of 
strength. One cannot read Dr. Liddon’s narrative without ever-growing 
amazement over the ceaseless activity of Pusey during this time: and though 
Keble and Marriott were alwaysat his side ready and able to second his every 
movement, the brunt of the conflict seems to have been cheerfully under- 
taken and patiently borne by himself. No wonder it was a period also of 
inward gloom. Flesh could scarcely endure the burdens which he carried, 
and these were supplemented by personal sorrows and reinforced by a theory 
of religion which not only justified but sanctified a ‘* penitential ” spirit. 

The lines of the conflict which was fought out during these years were laid 
down in Tract No. 90. The problem was to find a mode of interpreting the 
Thirty-nine Articles which would permit one under them to hold the so-called 
** Catholic doctrines.’”’ This having been discovered in Tract No. 90, the 
right to use this mode of interpreting the Articles required to be made prac- 
tically good in the Church. Throughout this whole period the changes are 
accordingly rung on ‘‘the literal’? and ‘tthe grammatical” sense of the 
Articles, and one by one a standing place is found for the several Roman- 
izing doctrines. No opportunity was lost to urge the new views on the atten- 
tion of the Church. The air was thick with letters, petitions, protests. The 
appointment of a bishop of Jerusalem, the Gorham case, the Denison and 
Forbes cases—each gave occasion for floods of documents. And the outcome 
was the gradual acquiescence of the Church in the presence of the new views 
in its bosom. It is curious to observe in the midst of this long struggle to 
obtain the right to subject the Thirty-nine Articles to a non-natural, or in 
any event to a non-historical interpretation, how differently Pusey looked 
upon the attempt so to interpret other formularies. It seems intolerable to 
him that the German Protestants do not hold the Nicene Creed ‘‘ as it was 
held by the Fathers at Nicea’”’ (p. 74): and in arguing in re the Gorham 
case he lays it down publicly as an indisputable matter that ‘“‘ the Nicene 
Creed must mean now, what it always meant” (p. 235), that ‘‘it must 
have the sense it always had’’ (p. 236). Similarly he explains to Arch- 
deacon Manning the difficulty he should feel in accepting the formula- 
ries of Trent, arising from the nature of the popular understanding of 
them. ‘I should,’ he says, ‘‘ be dishonest, if I signed the Council of Trent 
with the practical comment put upon it”’ (p. 257); *‘ some of its Articles I 
could not take in the sense in which they are popularly taken ”’ (p. 268). But 
the animus imponentis seemed not to weigh with him one scruple in regard 
to signing the Thirty-nine Articles—whether that animus was to be esti- 
mated by the historical or popular understanding of the Articles. Here it was 
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ever the right to interpret for one’s self which was proclaimed ; we hear only 
assertions of ‘vhat ‘‘ the grammatical sense’’ allows, and appeals to the 
Church of England’s catholicity and deference to antiquity. Accordingly 
he has nothing to say to W. J. Copeland, when his position at Littlemore 
was becoming unendurable to him, except: ‘‘ There must be some way of 
signing the Articles rightly, since J. K[eble], who has so much more of God’s 
Holy Spirit, and so much more insight and tenderness, has no difficulty ”’ 
(p. 142). Probably it is only theological documents that men are exhorted 
to sign on the supposition that somebody else has a way of making them con- 
sistent with one’s real belief. 

Next to the course of this great and successful struggle to make room for 
his party in the Church of England, the interest of the present volume 
centres in Pusey’s rich vein of practical plans and work. Here we have a 
picture of a good man’s unwearied and generally useful efforts to do good, 
mingled, of course, with the evils which grew out of the nature of his relig- 
ious opinions. The episode of the foundation of St. Saviour’s at Leeds is 
peculiarly illustrative of how far wrong-headedness can vitiate the most self- 
sacrificing plans. Pusey could never separate his desire for Catholic restora- 
tion from his charitable efforts ; and here the former quite dominated the 
latter, and brought all sorts of troubles. His part in the institution of the 
Park Place Sisters and other similar institutions, forms a brighter chapter in 
his life—though it too is not without its shadows. It was characteristic of 
him on the best side of his nature that under his influence these early Sister- 
hoods began as really bands of Christian workers—visiting, teaching, nursing, 
and generally performing the onerous religious work which everywhere 
waits for devoted women to undertake. It was characteristic of his better 
side also that his heart was full of projects for meeting the evils of life at 
their springs. Thus, for example, he was continually urging preventive 
rather than merely rescue measures. ‘* Englishmen,”’ he cried, ‘‘ almost im- 
patiently’? as Dr. Liddon says: 

“Englishmen have a monomania about Penitentiaries. They do not stir a finger to prevent 
people from falling into the black pool, and then say, ‘See what we are doing!’ if they drag one 


and another out to make room for fresh victims. People use Penitentiaries to blind themselves 
to their own apathy.” 


He would have penitentiaries, but much more would he have preventive 
efforts : 


‘“‘T have felt more strongly,’’ he says, ‘‘the need of providing for that most critical period 
of life, the development of the natural and spiritual life, when the girl is passing into the 
woman, and the child is to become the full-grown Christian, confirmed and a communicant. 
Here our National Schools just fail us, and just when there is most peril, they are left to them- 
selves, to unlearn (amid the contamination of bad, crowded homes of which you speak, or of 
hard drudgery, where they are outcasts from the Church and of all means of self-improvement 
—I am speaking of great towns) all the good they had learnt, and learn all evil. At present, we 
teach in our schools, for the most part, only that our children may sin against the light. I 
would not, then, discourage Penitentiaries, or anything God puts into people’s hearts, to reclaim 
sinners; but for one Penitentiary, I should be glad of ten abodes for training destitute poor 
female children” (p. 371). 


The literary product of Pusey during these years was as considerable as if 
he had had no distractions, and covered a very large range of topics—all of 
which required special investigation and thought. He was, indeed, indus- 
trious rather than spontaneous in his composition. Even for his sermons he 
made the most careful and apparently absurdly large preliminary studies, 
going to work to prepare for them as other men would to write a book and 
collecting no end of material. His power as a preacher depended in fact 
very largely on the weight and fullness of his matter together with, of course, 
the intense earnestness of his whole bearing. There is a very striking pas- 
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sage in which Dr. Liddon analyzes Pusey’s pulpit power, which is as well 
worth quoting for itself as it is on account of its source: 


“ Pusey’s power in the pulpit was in no sense that of a popular preacher. He owed nothing 
to those arts and accomplishments which have been carried to their greatest perfection in the 
Church of Masillon and Bourdaloue, and which have never been altogether neglected in any 
part of Christendom. He had no pliancy of voice ; no command over accent, or time, or tone ; 
he did not relieve or assist the attention of his audience by a change of pace, from fast to slow, 
or by pausing between his paragraphs, or by looking off his pages ; his eye was throughout fixed 
on the manuscript before him, and his utterance was ‘one strong, unbroken, intense, monoto- 
nous swing, which went on with something like the vibrations of a deep bell.’ Nor did Pusey’s 
method or matter supply the defects—if defects they were—of his manner as a preacher. Masses 
of learning—much of it derived from sources of which the inajority even of a University audi- 
ence had never heard—were only relieved by long, reiterated exhortations, to which fancy, or 
invective, of anecdote rarely contributed any such element as could modify the reign of a stern 
monotony. Yet men, old and young, listened to him for an hour and a half in breathless atten- 
tion : because his moral power was such as to enable him to dispense with the lower elements 
of oratorical attraction ; as it would have rendered their presence an intrusion on higher and 
holier ground. As J. B. Mozley said, ‘Pusey seemed to inhabit his sentences.’ Each sentence 
was instinct with his whole intense purpose of love, as he struggled to bring others into commu- 
nion with the truth and Person of Him who purified His own soul; and this attribute of pro- 
found reality which characterized his discourse from first to last, as it fell on the superficial and 
somewhat cynical thought of ordinary academiecal society, at ouce fascinated and awed the 
minds of men, and—whether they yielded their convictions to the preacher or not—at least 
exacted from them the homage of a sustained and hushed attention ”’ (pp. 60, 61). 


All which appears to go to prove that the first requisites of effective 
speaking are to have something to say and to feel strongly the importance of 
saying it. Important as other things may be, they are secondary. 

Besides other illustrations, this volume is ornamented with fine portraits 
of Keble and Marriott. 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


Das Christenthum und die Geschichte, Ein Vortrag von Dr. A. Harnack. 
3d Ea., pp. 20. (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1896.) In this lecture Harnack defends 
the Ritschl view of Christianity as an impression of Jesus Christ, from three 
serious assaults. The first is that Jesus Christ as a historical personage and 
His religion belong to history, and all history is a development; therefore 
Jesus and Christianity as a link in a chain of development cannot have the 
absolute value ascribed to them. This objection, though most widespread, 
Harnack calls the weakest of the attacks upon the Gospel. In opposition to 
this one-sided emphasis of development, he urges the equally important factor 
of personality, without which ‘‘ nothing great and creative can take place.”’ 
But the question still remains: How was the Person of Jesus related to all 
other personalities of history ? Harnack classes Him with ‘* prophets and 
religious founders, who exercised a power which frees from the world and 
lifts above the common life.’? He sees this difficulty and proceeds to say 
that there is great difference among such prophets; he holds that Jesus knew 
Himself to be above all prophets, to be the Son of God; but all he dares to 
say in conclusion is that Christ was ‘t unique,’ a man out of whose fullness 
we receive grace for grace. Harnack may call this objection weak; but 
after his reply it is still vigorous; for no amount of sentimental, religious 
emotionalism about Jesus having the religious value of God can have any 
weight against the rational arguments of evolutionary historians. The 
second wall to be battered down is: ‘‘ Even if the Founder of the Christian 
religion were an incomparable man, He lived many centuries ago, and it is 
therefore impossible to reach Him with our sorrows and needs, and grasp Him 
as the rock of our life.’”? Not the person but the teachings of Christ must 
form our hope. This assault Harnack calls severer than the first. He begins 
his reply by observing that religion is trust in God, a trust which produces a 
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holy and happy life. But to know this truth is one thing, and to feel its 
power is another. The work of Jesus was to teach men this life in God. He 
was the first Christian torchbearer. ‘‘ At the end of a series of messengers 
and powers of God stands Jesus Christ.’? The apostles kindled their torches 
from Jesus, and so through the ages one generation of Christians has kindled 
life in the hearts of their successors. But is Jesus nothing more than the 
first torchbearer in the history of the Church ? Harnack replies, Yes, He was 
more. He “remains a magnitude of the past, though also continuing to 
operate ;”’ but still more He redeems us ‘“‘ through a look of faith upon the 
picture of His life.”” When we are ready to sink in a sea of universal doubt 
‘* His person is able to save us.’? But how, we ask ? By His example, is the 
reply. We cannot escape the impression, ‘*‘ Who dies as Jesus died, does not 
die, but lives.”” The sight of Christ’s life and death gives us “‘ the certainty 
of eternal life and of a divine love that overcomes all evil, yea sin itself.” 
He is ever present in this impression as the way, the truth, the life. Now 
all this talk about impressions of a holy man, from whom “ eighteen cen- 
turies separate us,”’ still able to save us from sin, seems little more to us than 
the sentimentalism of the old rationalism. We can well believe the reports 
that the young pastors who leave the classrooms of Kaftan and Harnack find 
it impossible to put this new theology into their sermons, and fall back into 
the old Gospel of the awfulness of sin, of divine wrath, and of Jesus mighty 
to save because the same yesterday to-day and forever. The third objection 
noticed by Harnack is as follows: ‘‘Our opponents cry: ‘ You may talk 
about Jesus Christ as you like, and He may have been all that you say, but 
you have no certainty for this; because historical criticism has obliterated 
His picture in part and made it uncertain in part; and even if it were more 
reliable than it is, single historic facts can never be known so certainly that 
they can form the foundation for religious faith.’’? This attack is called 
the most serious of all. He says that the virgin birth of Jesus and the re- 
surrection must be surrendered to radical criticism. And even * the picture 
of His life, His words and teachings, appear completely transformed by his- 
torical investigation.’’ But he holds justly that ‘‘ the heart of Christ’s man- 
ifestation and the sense of His teachings ’’ are untouched by criticism. The 
only question is what that person and what those teachings signify; further 
whether the historic fact can be separated from the doctrine imbedded in it. 
This last Harnack would like to affirm, though he says, ‘‘I am far from 
maintaining it in opposition to every one.’’ His great contention is that re- 
ligious certainty must rest upon God the Lord and confidence in Jesus Christ, 
and not upon miracles or any external proofs or authority. Single facts can- 
not be made supports of religion, but ‘‘ the spiritual content of a whole life 
of a person ’’ such as Jesus, ‘‘is also a historic fact,’ and this last can be 
rested upon, because it has its certainty in the effects which it produces. 
This is true as far as it goes; but it cannot save religion from the vagaries 
of subjectivity. Neither can a truth ina life be accepted without trust in 
the words and acts and features which make up the life. We cannot accept 
a chain and reject all the individual links. We must have more than an im- 
pression of Jesus historically before we can spiritually commit our souls to 
His care. Harnack compares the facts of the New Testament to the cover- 
ing put over a tender plant to protect it temporarily. This covering may be 
necessary for the faith of some Christians all their days; but for others the 
clear air and direct sunshine are indispensable. He takes a further step, 
Not only are Christians divided into men of simple faith and the gnostics, 
who need no roof of Bible facts and miracles over their heads; but the mean- 
ing of the New Testament is divided into the literal for ordinary Christians, 
and that of ‘a deep symbolical significance,’’ which finds in the facts of the 
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Gospel narratives a deeper truth. Here is a strange whirligig of time which 
lands a follower of Ritschl back with Origen and the Hellenists, among two 
kinds of Christians and two kinds of exegesis | Aussercanonische Parallel- 
texte zu den Evangelien. Zweites Heft. Zu Matthaeus und Marcus. Von 
Alfred Resch. Pp. 456. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1894.) This is a continuation 
of the work of Resch’s Agrapha (1889), and has been already followed 
by a third volume on Luke, not yet in our hands. Resch sets out from 
the position that there was an Urevangelium written in Hebrew, then trans- 
lated into Greek, which circulated in the early churches side by side with our 
Synoptic Gospels, and that from this original Gospel came not a few of the 
peculiar readings which meet us in many of the earliest codices of our Gos- 
pels. From this source came many of the quotations in early Christian liter- 
ature, which have been explained as differing from our present text, through 
imperfect memory of the writers. Resch finds the test of quotations from 
this Urevangelium (cf. Agrapha, § 4) in their Hebraistic coloring, for their 
source was the Aramaic Gospel which all antiquity ascribed to Matthew. 
Here then is a most interesting field of research—the collection and. critical 
examination of ‘‘ extra-canonical Gospel fragments,’’? which may be just as 
historical and in some respects just as valuable as those found in our four 
Gospels. The Introduction to this volume discusses the composition of the 
first two Gospels, the Gospel fragment of Fajjum, and the pseudo-Petrine 
fragment of a Gospel. Then pp. 55-434 are devoted to historical investiga- 
tions of all the prominent texts in Matthew and Mark in the light of the 
parallel readings from extra-canonical sources. We cannot go into details, 
but can assure every New Testament scholar that he will find here a fund 
of most valuable information which he cannot afford to be without.—— 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca und das Christenthum in der tief gesunkenen antiken 
Welt. Von M. Baumgarten. Nachgelassenes Werk. Pp. 368. (Rostock: 
Werther, 1895.) This posthumous work of Prof. Baumgarten, a man who 
suffered much for what he regarded as the truth of Scripture and the liberty 
of a Christian man, shows all the thoroughness and earnestness of that distin- 
guished scholar. The Table of Contents indicates the full and rich treatment 
of Seneca and Christianity here offered. It deals with ‘* Seneca in the Judg- 
ment of the Centuries,” “The Bright Side of Seneca,” “The Dark Side of Sen- 
eca,” “The Attempt of Two Sacrilegious Lies to Kill Ancient Society ’’—the 
one being the monstrosity of Ceesar worship, the other the official presentation 
of a traditional cultus as most sacred, which was, ‘‘ according to moral princi- 
ples, unholy and sinful ;” then follows ‘‘ Seneca’s Defense Without Victory,” 
and two closing chapters on ‘* Christ the Conqueror in His Martyrs’’—a most 
thrilling analysis of the conflict between Christianity and all antique life— 
and ‘* Cesar-Christ,’’ showing the overthrow of pagan Rome by the Man of 
Sorrows in his faithful witnesses in spite of all the powers of the empire 
hurled against the Church by Diocletian. ‘*‘ There was one domain in which 
the despot was powerless ’’—that of the Christian Church. We have read 
Keim, Friedliinder, Uhlhorn, and Boissier recently, who cover the same 
ground here traversed by Baumgarten, but find this last book far from being 
superseded, a most welcome supplement to the others. The discussion of the 
principles involved, and the skillful weaving in of extracts from the sources, 
make the account most impressive. The chapter on *‘ the night side of Sen- 
eca”’ is shuddering in intensity. The whole book breathes the true spirit of 
devotion and learning.—— Was heisst und zu welchem Ende studirt man Dog- 
mengeschichte? Von G. Kriiger. Pp. 80. (Leipzig: Mohr, 1895.) This is 
a very suggestive essay by Prof. Kriiger of Giessen. He discusses, first, what 
history of dogma is; then “ the historical point of view and its justification ;”’ 
next the ‘life and teaching of Jesus as point of departure for the historical 
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investigation ;’’ and in conclusion raises the question, ‘“‘ For what purpose 
do we study history of doctrine ?”” He says that Lange, who wrote the first 
history of doctrine a century ago and defined it as ‘‘ the development of the 
theology of the Church,” was much nearer the truth than Harnack, who 
makes dogma very narrow and excludes from its history all that does not 
fall within his definition. History of theology and history of dogma cannot 
be torn apart as is attempted by Harnack. He makes dogma mean the form 
of Church theology which appeared in what he calls Hellenism, and therefore 
finds a reason for rejecting it as foreign to Christianity. But, Kriiger adds, 
““any valid proof for this narrowing of the conception of dogma I have 
sought in vain in Harnack’s large work.’”? He repeats with approval the 
words of Loofs: ‘* Harnack’s History of Dogma is a monograph of great 
extent and written by a man of genius on the origin and development of the 
dogma of the fourth century.’? That of course is not a history of doctrine. 
Kriiger holds, against Harnack, further, that such a history cannot stop with 
post-Reformation divisions, but must continue to our owndays. He declares 
it to be ‘ simply the history of Christian theology, so far as theologians are 
called and are able to produce the thoughts which are or will be the object of 
the history of dogma.”’ Kriiger urges also against Loofs and Harnack that 
the teachings of Christ and the facts of His life must enter into the founda- 
tion of the history of doctrine. We have said enough to show that this 
young professor, though largely of the school of Ritschl, marks a recoil from 
the extreme position of Harnack and his followers. It is a significant little 
treatise. ——Still more decided is the tone of Paul Lechler’s Der Glaube an 
die Gottheit Christi. Eine Studie zur Theologie Ritschls und Kaftans. Pp. 
55. (Berlin: Reuther & Reichart, 1895.) He shows the contradiction in 
the theology of Ritschl between its view that God is love and only love, and 
its attempt to ascribe omnipotence to God in His relation to the universe as 
a “ derived attribute’ and non-essential. Omnipotence is declared to be no 
part of Christ’s work and no part of Christianity ; and yet the Gospel every- 
where associates mightiness to save with the salvation of God. Kaftan 
makes the leading idea of Christianity that of summwm bonum, and this 
consists in blessedness through sharing the life of God, but not in a pietistic 
or mystic fashion. Lechler well urges that such rising to communion with 
God is impossible without the doctrine of divine omnipotence as well as 
love. There can be no doctrine of divine providence unless God be al- 
mighty. To separate God from the world, as Ritschl does, leads to “ un- 
evangelical, world-renouncing asceticism.’? Kaftan here finds himself on the 
road to the old gnosticism. Similar contradiction is found in the Ritschl view 
of the Divinity of Christ. The whole current of thought in the early Church, 
from apostles on, adored Christ as God become man, and not, as Kaftan 
thinks, as a man raised to the religious value of God. The theology of 
Ritschl is the theology of a school springing from a certain theory of know) - 
edge and ‘‘ can never become among us a religion of the people.’”»——Pastor 
Erdmann takes the same ground in reference to the doctrine of Christ in 
practical life. His essay is called Beduntung der christlichen Lehre von der 
Gottheit Christi fiir das christliche Leben. Pp. 27. (Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1895.) He well designates the Ritsch! school as “‘ the new rationalistic 
or pietistic-rationalistic,”” and says it ‘‘ either denies the divinity of Christ 
jn the sense in which the Bible and the Confessions of the whole Church 
have ascribed it to the Saviour, or explains it in a way that leaves no essential 
deity remaining, but puts in its place the picture of an ideal man, who fully 
realized the thought of God.” The movement of theology in Germany from 
Schleiermacher to Ritschl is briefly indicated, and then in a positive way and 
in opposition to the new rationalism, the vital importance of the divine 
23 
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Christ is set forth, as (1)' Prophet, (2) Priest and (8) King.——Regula Fidei. 
Zwolf Vortriige iiber das ailteste Glaubensbekenntniss der Christenheit. Von 
W. Becker, Missionsprediger in Berlin. Pp. 184. (Leipzig: Deichert, 1896.) 
These lectures, delivered before ‘“‘ Christians and Israelites,” are of a popu- 
lar, apologetic character. They follow the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, 
expounding and defending them against Schopenhauer, Von Hartmann, 
Strauss, Weizsicker, ‘* Philobuddhists ’’ and Jews. He calls Harnack “ the 
man who, under protest of the Supreme Church Council of Prussia, contin- 
ues to occupy a professor’s chair for divine teaching in the University of 
Berlin, while denying the virgin birth of Jesus.’? The doctrines of the 
creed are supported by proofs well drawn from the Scriptures and the history 
of the Church. The references to Jewish theology, in passing, are very in- 
teresting.——Das Edict des Antoninus Pius. Von A. Harnack. Line bisher 
nicht erkannte Schrift Novatians vom Jahre 249-250 (‘* Cyprian’s ”” De Laude 
Martyrii). Von A. Harnack. Pp. 64 and 58. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1895.) 
In the first of these essays Harnack gives reasons for thinking that the Edict 
of Antoninus Pius, found in Eusebius, is the source of the varying forms 
which we have, and that, with the exception of some brief interpolations by 
Christians, the first before Eusebius, and the second after him, this edict is 
genuine. The second essay seeks to show that the treatise De Laude Mar- 
tyrii isa Roman product and is very likely the work of Novatian, and not, as 
hitherto supposed, from the pen of Cyprian. Theevidence adduced by Har- 
nack is indirect but cumulative, and makes his contention very probable but 
not beyond all question. One point much urged is the familiarity with Vir- 
gil’s writings shown in both Novatian and the sermon De Laude Mar- 
tyrii. If Novatian be the author of the last, the important result is 
reached that with him ‘ begins, as we now know, the influence of Virgil 
upon Church literature.”” Especially in descriptions of heaven and hell was 
the language of the Latin poet borrowed to adorn the Christian’s discourse, 
This fact would account also for the bitter opposition of most of the Roman 
Church to Novatian, charging him with ‘hard philosophy,” ‘‘ evangelical 
knight-errantry,”’ and cowardice in the face of persecution.——Marcus Ere- 
mita. Ein neuer Zeuge fiir das altkirchliche Taufbekenntniss. Eine Mono- 
graphie zur Geschichte des Apostolikums, mit einen kiirzlich entdeckten 
Schrift des Marcus. Von Lic. Dr. J. Kunze. Pp. 211. (Leipzig: Dorffling 
& Franke, 1895.) The work of Marcus Eremita, a fourth-century writer, 
here referred to is a polemic against the Nestorians. It was first published 
in 1891 by Papadopoulog-Kerameus; but, buried in this remote collection, 
it is here reprinted by Kunze, with elaborate comments and discussion of the 
life and doctrinal position of its author. There seems no doubt of the gen- 
uineness of this treatise. Its theology reflects the Christological discussions 
of the middle of the fourth century, of Apollinarianism, of Nestorianism, 
of orthodoxy. Especially interesting is the attempt of Kunze to enucleate 
the baptismal confession of faith here presented, and to show that it goes 
back into the third century, and gives us a much-needed ante-Nicene state- 
ment of belief. Kunze thinks this represents the Confession of the Church 
in Ancyra, and is a valuable companion to that of Jerusalem, presented by 
Cyril, to that of Alexander and perhaps to that of Gregory Thaumaturgus. 
We think that Kunze values too highly the Confession found in Marcus; but 
we think he has justly called attention to the Scriptural use of Confes- 
sions by the Church in the East, to the fact that every profession of a creed 
implied a profession of the truth of the Scriptures, and to the exceptional 
nature of the appeal to the Rule of Faith by Tertullian as tradition—putting 
tradition for the Bible—an exception which the school of Ritschl is inclined 
to exalt into a governing principle for all the Church.—— Outlines of Church 
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History. By Rudolph Sohm, Professor of Law, Leipzig. Pp. 254. (London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895.) This little work has been long on our 
table and read and reread in the first German edition, which appeared in 
1888. We welcome this English translation of the eighth edition of the 
original, which was issued in 1893. It is the best ‘‘ Umriss”’ or summary of 
Church history that has appeared in our generation. The words of the edi- 
tor, Prof. Gwatkin, are not too strong, for it certainly combines ‘‘ a lawyer’s 
precision and a historian’s insight into the meaning of events with a philoso- 
pher’s sense of the unity of history and a Christian’s conviction that the king- 
dom of God is spiritual.’’ It is in this last respect that the present edition dif- 
fers chiefly from the first. In the meantime Sohm had published his large vol- 
ume on Kirchenrecht (Leipzig, 1892), in which his view of the spiritual charac- 
ter of the Church as a Holy Brotherhood regarded all legal constitutions in the 
Church as excluded. Hence the sections in this ‘* outline ”? which deal with 
“*the Church ”’ have been enlarged in the direction indicated. Let us hope 
that this little, pithy, suggestive, stimulating book will have a wide circula- 
tion. The translation is only fair; we advise all who can to read Sohm in 
German, for the poetic touches, the flashesof light are largely lost in a ver- 
sion.——Die Hauptstromungen des religidsen Lebens der Jetztzeit in Dinemark. 
Von E. A. F. Jessen. Pp. 176. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1895.) This 
little book may be regarded as a sort of supplement to the brilliant autobi- 
ography of Martensen (which reached us as Aus dem Leben, Leipzig, 1883). 
The active, many-sided, and intensely national Church life of Denmark is set 
forth by Jessen with clearness, and largely in the words of leading Danish 
scholars. He discusses first, ‘‘The Positive Christian Tendency,’ under 
which is grouped: (1) ‘‘ The Lutheran National Church Party,” (2) ‘‘ Old 
Grundvigianism,” and (3) ‘‘ The Church Union of Home Missions.” The 
respective leaders in these tendencies were Martensen, Grundvig and Beck. 
Grundvig stood as a champion of Norse nationality and literature; but still 
more was he a defender of traditional Protestantism. In this defense he 
advanced the view that the Apostles’ Creed was given by Jesus, after the 
resurrection, to the apostles, and is both older than the New Testament and 
superior to it as a Rule of Faith. Such teachings led Danish theologians to 
give especial attention to the relation between the Scriptures and Confessions 
of Faith. One good result of such controversy has been the establishment 
of the Danish Church as never before upon evangelical foundations. Jessen 
says, referring to Harnack : ‘‘Such sad events as have recently taken place 
in Germany, that a theological professor could teach men about to become 
pastors how they could gradually remove the Apostles’ Creed even from lit- 
urgical use in the churches, and all the direct and indirect defenses of such 
action by theological professors and preachers, would be, so far as we know 
the relations, absolutely impossible in Denmark.’? He says a few young 
teachers are inclined to follow Wellhausen and Ritschl; but the leading pro- 
fessors at the University of Copenhagen teach ‘‘throughout in a positive 
Christian spirit.”” ‘* The great majority of Danish theologians”? occupy the 
ground taken by Prof. Kiibel of Tiibingen. In the second part of his book, 
Jessen treats of ‘‘ Present-day Heresy in Denmark,’’ which he finds to con- 
sist in (1) the ‘‘ New Rationalists —under whom he classes both the ** Prot- 
estantenverein ’”’ men of Germany and the school of Ritschl—and (2) the 
** New Grundvigianism.”” The third section includes ‘‘ Sects in Denmark,”’ 
and here we have Quakers, Swedenborgians, Moravian Brethren, Baptists, 
Methodists, Salvation Army, Irvingites, Seventh-Day Adventists, Mormons, 
and the Bornholmer, a party which held to the,doctrines of Luther, but de- 
manded a regenerate Church membership, and for that principle left the 
Lutheran State Church. 
Chicago. H. M. Scorr. 
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IV.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


GEREFORMEERDE DOGMATIEK DOOR Dr. H. BAviNcK. Eerste Deel. 
Inleiding. Principia. Kampen: J. H. Bos, 1895. 4to, pp. vii, 532. 


Dr. Bavinck is known to the readers of this REVIEW by his articles on 
‘* Recent Dogmatic Thought in the Netherlands,” and ‘‘ The Future of 
Calvinism.”? The appearance of this first volume of a Dogmatics from his 
hand marks an important step in the revival of Calvinism, which has been 
the most prominent feature of the religious life in Holland for a few decades 
past. The author himself has told us in the articles referred to, that the 
Calvinistic type of theology never died out entirely, not even in the darkest 
period of the history of his country. It continued to live in a practical, 
though not, perhaps, in its purest and most vigorous form, among the pious 
people. A more or less lively doctrinal interest being inseparable from all Cal- 
vinism, the Free Churches, organized since 1834, have loved and revered and 
taught the Reformed truth as they have known and reproduced it from the 
writings of the old theologians. But this study lacked for a long time the scien- 
tific impulse which alone can make the revival of the old productive of new 
developments. It was not until the influence of Dr. Kuyper began to make 
itself felt in Reformed circles that a purely theological interest awoke, and 
the doctrines which lived in the hearts of the people became the object of 
earnest scientific study. Two features have from the beginning character- 
ized this movement. In the first place it has displayed a high degree of his- 
toric sense. The break in the theological history of Calvinism was keenly 
felt, and it was recognized that only historical study could restore the con- 
tinuity. In the second place this historical enthusiasm for the older 
Calvinism did not blind men to the fact that with a mere reproduction of the 
seventeenth-century theology little would be gained. There has been a con- 
scious effort to develop further the Calvinistic principles, and to shape the 
Reformed dogma in a form suitable and congenial to the consciousness of the 
present age. 

Dr. Kuyper’s Encyclopedia (noticed in the number of this REVIEW for 
April, 1895) was the first mature fruit of this movement. It is fitting that 
next to this comprehensive work, covering the whole field of theology under 
its formal aspect, the centre and heart of theological science should receive 
adequate treatment. And this it has most certainly found at the hands of 
Dr. Bavinck. By providing this Dogmatics he has deserved well, first of the 
Reformed of his own country, but hardly less, in the second place, of all 
students and lovers of Calvinism elsewhere. 

Before giving a brief review of the contents of this first volume, we wish 
to note some of the more general characteristics of the author’s work as a 
whole. The union of the historic and dogmatic interests is perceptible every- 
where. Dr. Bavinck evidently likes to approach a subject from the historic 
point of view. Most frequently the positive discussion of a point is led 
up to by a review of the previous development of theological opinion in 
regard to it. Nor is this review confined to the Reformed period: the 
patristic and medizval theology receive equal attention. In the preface the 
author explains to us the motives which have led him to this mode of treat- 
ment: ‘‘not only the believer, but also the dogmatician, has to profess the 
communion of saints. It is only together with all the saints that he can 
understand what is the breadth and length and depth and height, and know 
the love of Christ. Further, in this communion of saints lies a source 
of strength and of great consolation. Dogmatics is not in great esteem at 
the present time. . . . . Hence, sometimes, according to the saying of 
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Groen van Prinsterer, a sense of isolation is inseparable from its pursuit. 
Under these circumstances it is gratifying to be able to appeal to the testi- 
mony of past generations Men like Irenzeus, St. Augustine, Thomas, 
do not belong to Rome alone. They are patres and doctores, to whom the 
whole Christian Church stands under obligation. Among Protestants there 
is often too little acquaintance both with what they have in common with 
and with what separates them from Rome. The revival of Romanist theol- 
ogy under the auspices of Thomas makes it more than ever necessary for 
Protestants to come to a clear understanding of their relation to Rome.” 

The historic and dogmatic parts are so adjusted in Dr. Bavinck’s book, that 
the former invariably serves the latter instead of interfering with it. The 
author nowhere unites the two mechanically ; he endeavors throughout to 
place his own doctrinal conviction in the light of the historic movement of 
the doctrine. Sometimes there is in this even a slight flavor of eclecticism, 
but it is an eclecticism born out of a profound respect for history. As 
much as is possible and consistent, the various sides of a question repre- 
sented by various tendencies are made to contribute their good elements to 
the final formula. It must be said, however, that the author never fails 
to place upon the united elements the impress of his own individuality. We 
feel that every view presented has been made his own by earnest and sym- 
pathetic study. 

Another commendable feature in this dogmatic handbook is a great caution 
in statement. While positive in all essential matters, and nowhere avoiding 
committing himself, Dr. Bavinck practices moderation and self-restraint on 
subordinate points. His work is free from what has harmed dogmatics in 
the past, perhaps, more than anything else: the inordinate desire to furnish 
a definite, precise answer to all minute and abstruse questions. While some 
readers may here and there be disappointed because, on account of this and 
the preceding characteristic, the author’s own opinion is not always stated 
with suflicient emphasis and definiteness to be easily ascertained, we have no 
doubt that the suggestive and stimulating quality of his work and its value 
as a book for students have been considerably enhanced thereby. 

This first volume contains the Introduction and the Principia of Dogmat- 
ics. In the former, Dr. Bavinck discusses the name and conception of dog- 
matics, the place of dogmatics in Encyclopedia, the method of dogmatics, 
the division of dogmatics, the history and literature of dogmatics. Dog- 
matics is defined as ‘‘ the scientific system of the knowledge of God, which 
concerning Himself and all creation as related to Himself, He has revealed 
in His Word to His Church.”? In seeking to avoid the usual extreme, that 
of constructing a whole theological encyclopedia, the author has, perhaps, 
sinned somewhat in defectu. We are rapidly told that dogmatics by com- 
mon consent is assigned to systematic or dogmatic theology, which embraces 
also ethics, symbolics, history of dogma, and elenctics. In regard to the dis- 
tinction between dogmatics and ethics, the author concludes that there is 
none in principle. Ethics has no principium of its own, being based through- 
out on dogmatics. The paragraph on the method of dogmatics is an inter- 
esting illustration of the author’s skill in building up his own view on the 
foundation of a judicious criticism of a number of one-sided views. Succes- 
sively the opinion is discussed, of those who would make the dogmatician 
dependent on the Bible exclusively, without reference to the development of 
doctrine in the church, of those who would make him base his system on his 
own personal convictions, and of those who would have him derive it from 
the confessional deliverances of his church. It is shown that a good dog- 
matics has to reckon with each of these three elements. Among other 
arguments the consideration is adduced, that abstractions, universalia do not 
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exist in reality. As there are particular trees, men, sciences, so religion and 
theology are nowhere found in the abstract, but only in a definite community. 
The higher unity lies in the future as an ideal, the realization of which 
Christ is preparing, not apart from, but by means of the existing Churches 
and their dogmatic progress. The best way to hasten its coming is to strive 
after the purest possible expression of the theology of one’s own Church. 
But the pedagogical and historical importance of confessional tradition 
should not be confounded with the authority of a principium. The latter,be- 
longs to the Scriptures alone. In every science tradition is required to bring 
the pupil up to the point of development attained at the present moment, in 
order that his independent labors may begin from that point onward. So in 
dogmatics also, the dogmatic tradition is indispensable, but the Scriptures 
remain the only principium. In the chapter on the Division of Dogmatics, 
the work between the general and the special part is so divided that the 
task of the former is to establish why, that of the latter what, the dogmati- 
cian believes. Since Theological Encyclopedia has developed intoa separate 
science, the discussion of what concerns theology in general can no longer 
laim a place in dogmatics. In another respect still the author wishes to 
limit the general part of dogmatics. As will be seen below, he excludes from 
it on principle the discussion of all the historical and natural evidences of 
revelation. The history and literature of dogmatics are given in eighty-one 
pages, and even so, Dr. Bavinck has found it impossible, owing to the com- 
prehensiveness of the subject, to do more in many places than mention 
names. Here and there also his sketch passes over imperceptibly into a his- 
tory of theology in general, or even of the Church. -On the other hand, a 
somewhat fuller treatment of the period associated specifically with the de- 
velopment of Reformed theology would have been highly acceptable to many. 
As a matter of interest we notice the sketch of the History of Theology in 
America, on pp. 135-139. 

The principia of dogmatics are first discussed in general. God is the prin- 
cipium essendi of theology. The self-revelation or self-communication of 
God is the principium cognoscendi, which is to be distinguished again as 
externum and internum, otherwise called verbum externum and internum, 
revelatio and illuminatio. Next comes a chapter discussing the principia in 
science, which under the head of Rationalism, Empiricism and Realism, 
are successively reviewed. Rejecting the old form of the theory of idee 
innate and firmly insisting upon the indispensableness of outward experience 
to all knowledge, the author also recognizes the existence of &@ priori truths, 
of which the mind becomes conscious in the very process of acquiring 
knowledge from without. The Reformed theologians in opposing the Car- 
tesian form of the idee innate, and in speaking of the mind as tabula rasa, 
did not mean this in the sense of Locke’s empiricism. The essence of their 
gnosiology was, that the human mind always receives the first impulse for 
acquiring knowledge from the external world. But the nature of the intel- 
lect is such, they held, that in thus being impelled to work, it forms of itself 
involuntarily the fundamental principles and conceptions which are certain 
a priori, and therefore deserve to be called veritates eterne. This, it will 
be observed, is the same theory of knowledge that has been set forth in this 
country by the late Dr. McCosh. 

After the principia in science the principia in religion are discussed. The 
true idea of religion is to be derived from the description given in the Scrip- 
tures. ‘* This method can be objected to by those only who hold the catego- 
ries of true and false inapplicable to religions, because knowledge of the 
supernatural is impossible. . . . . But knowledge is an essential element in 
religion.’? Objectively, religion is identical with the revelation of God .and 
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consists in the covenant; subjectively there is a large element of truth in 
Schleiermacher’s definition which places its essence in the sense of absolute 
dependence, although Schleiermacher committed the twofold error of 
making this sense of dependence terminate upon the universe, and of limit- 
ing it to feeling. If not the essence, creaturely dependence is certainly the 
foundation of all religion. The seat of religion lies not in the intellect, nor 
in the will, nor in the feelings exclusively, but in the centre of man’s life. 
While science, morality, art, belong each to one of these faculties, religion 
embraces the whole man. In explaining the origin of religion both the his- 
torical and psychological method have failed for the simple reason that they 
have attempted to explain the phenomena of religion apart from God. All 
religions presuppose the existence and the revelation of God. Dr. Bavinck 
very pointedly remarks that science and philosophy have no right to construe 
the idea of revelation & priori, and afterwards to distort the historical and 
religious phenomena passing under the name of revelation in order to make 
them harmonize with such @ priori construction. Revelation in its most 
general sense, as the correlate of all religion, is every activity proceeding 
from God intended to place and keep man in that specific relation to Himself 
which is called religion. It is to be regretted, we think, that the author has 
let this general definition influence his idea of supernatural revelation in the 
Christian sense to such an extent as to subsume under the latter all redemp- 
tive acts, thus making it virtually synonymous with redemption. ‘‘ Revela- 
tion,” he says, ‘coincides with all works in nature and in grace. It 
embraces the whole of creation and redemption.”’ This seems to us to oblit- 
erate the distinction between creative and redemptive acts of God in so far 
as they address themselves to the consciousness of man, and in so far as they 
concern his subconscious being. Both in the interest of clearness and of 
adherence to the accepted terminology we would prefer the more limited 
use of the term which Dr. Bavinck disapproves of as too narrow. It is true 
that ‘‘ the spiritual miracles still continue during this dispensation.”? But 
these spiritual miracles are distinguished from miracles, properly so-called, 
precisely by this, that they constitute no revelation; that, being mystical in 
their character, they do not present objective knowledge of God to our con- 
sciousness. Dr. Bavinck, himself, does not consistently adhere to his wider 
definition, for in discussing the three special forms of revelation,—theophany, 
prophecy and miracles,—and in reviewing the Scriptural data for these, he con- 
siders even the last-mentioned under the aspect of revelation proper only. Only 
in so far as objective self-disclosures of God in Christ are to be expected at 
the parousia is there any reason for maintaining that revelation is as yet 
incomplete, and accompanies the renewal of the kosmos at its end as well as 
at its beginning. Still it is of the greatest importance to emphasize the 
essential difference between the first stage of redemption in which it was 
accompanied by objective disclosures of truth, and the present stage during 
which this is no longer the case. The insidious manner in which this funda- 
mental difference is made away with by many writers of the present day 
makes it all the more desirable to mark the distinction in words, and in every 
attempt to do so the term revelation will naturally suggest itself. We agree, 
however, with Dr. Bavinck in his complaint that dogmatics, on the whole, 
still lacks a clear and well-defined conception of revelation, and that theolo- 
gians differ in regard to everything pertaining toit. This is strong language; 
but there certainly is great and pressing necessity for dogmatic enlighten- 
ment on this point. 

We are sorry that we have not sufficient space at our disposal to review in 
detail the chapter devoted to the Holy Scriptures. It is admirable; and we 
have read it with the greatest pleasure. The futility of the attempts to 
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minimize the extent of inspiration out of regard for the claims of criticism 
is well exposed by the remark that the critical attacks do not concern the 
periphery, but the centre of revelation. It is freely acknowledged that the 
old theology framed too mechanical a conception of the process of inspira- 
tion. This is not granted, however, by way of concession, on the ground 
that a mechanical inspiration would offend the dignity of man, and is there- 
fore inconceivable in itself. There is nothing derogatory to man in his 
sustaining the same relation towards God as a child usually sustains 
towards its parents, or a servant towards his master. The simple truth 
is, that the Bible itself shows us God condescending to clothe His Word and 
make it as it were incarnate in the peculiarities of human nature. But 
the organic view should never be held to the detriment of the divine author- 
ship of the Scriptures. As Christ, notwithstanding His incarnation and the 
weakness and contumely inseparable from it, nevertheless remained free 
from sin, so Scripture is sine labe concepta. Strikingly true and well worth 
quoting are also the remarks on the moral significance of the war waged 
against the divine origin of the Bible. ‘‘ If the Scriptures be the Word of 
God, then this opposition is not accidental but necessary and easily explain- 
able. The Bible being the description of the revelation of God in Christ 
must awaken the same antagonism as Christ Himself. Christ came for a 
xptots into the world and has been set for the falling and rising of many. 

. Even so the Scriptures are living and active, quick to discern the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. The Bible has not been inspired merely, 
itisinspired. . . The Holy Spirit after the act of inspiration does not with- 
Gmaw...<. but continues to bear and animate the Word, to bring its con- 
tents in numerous forms to the heart and conscience of man. The Holy 
Spirit through the Word wages a perpetual warfare against the physical 
man. Christ has borne a cross, and the servant is not more than his master. 
The Bible is the servant of Christ and shares in His reproach. It provokes 
the enmity of sinful man.”’ Finally, Dr. Bavinck points out the misleading 
character of the assertion that the critics allow the Bible to speak for itself, 
whilst the orthodox view is lacking in respect for the Scriptures, forcing 
upon them an @ priori hypothesis. This @ priori hypothesis is simply the tes- 
timony which the Bible gives to its own originand nature. The critics show 
as much respect for the Bible as would be shown to a man if we declared the 
statements wherewith he introduces and makes himself known to us an & 
priori hypothesis, and insisted upon investigating his previous record and 
family antecedents before receiving him. Whatever may be thought as to 
the advisability of such a proceeding, all will agree that every appeal to 
respect for the stranger as justifying it would be a ludicrous pretense. This 
kind of criticism, which refuses to hear the Bible concerning itself, actually 
treats it as a stranger. It no longer bows to the authority of the Scriptures. 
As to letting them speak for themselves, that isa mere figure of speech. 

The last chapter is devoted to the principium internum. The historico- 
apologetic, the speculative, and the ethico-psychological methods of giving 
a foundation to faith are rejected as unsatisfactory. The first of these is 
unsatisfactory because Christianity assumes the darkness of man in his psy- 
chical condition, and by submitting to this darkened judgment, would involve 
itself in contradiction. The miracles and prophecies of Scripture need so 
much defense in the present day that they can no longer serve as arguments. 
In order to prove anything apologetics would first have to master the whole 
of Biblical introduction and a number of other sciences before it could even 
make a beginning of unfolding the truth. This long approach would, more- 
over, remain inaccessible to the plain people, who would thus be kept 
dependent on a sort of intellectual and for that reason all the more unhear- 
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able clericalism. And, finally, after all, this method would yield only fides 
humana, such as would always remain liable to be shaken by more recent 
and thorough investigations. Though some of these statements are made 
without any qualification, and might consequently produce the impression 
that the author is opposed to apologetics on principle, it appears from other 
passages that this is not his meaning. His arguments are directed against 
apologetics as a foundation of faith and as an introduction to dogmatics 
only. The discussion of the ethico-psychological method is interesting for 
the lucid criticism it contains of the Neo-Kantian views. 

Dr. Bavinck’s own view is that the principium internum of religion and 
theology lies in faith founded on the testimonium Spiritus Sancti. The name 
“faith ” is preferred to designate the receptivity of man for revealed truth, 
because it belongs to the sphere of consciousness in distinction from other 
terms, such as regeneration, etc. It draws attention, moreover, to the 
analogy between the method of obtaining knowledge in other departments 
and in the religious sphere. Faith is the foundation of knowledge every- 
where. To believe is natural, normal, purely human. The ground of 
Christian faith lies exclusively in the testimony of the Holy Spirit. And 
this testimony of the Holy Spirit rests absolutely upon itself. The old Re- 
formed theology did not identify it with the illumination of the Holy Spirit 
‘whereby the mind is enabled to discern the note and criteria of Holy Scrip- 
ture. This Dr. Bavinck considers a weakening of the old position to be 
found only with such later writers as F. Turretin, Amyraldus, Molinzus. 
The testimony of the Holy Spirit should be viewed as analogous to the sub- 
jective predisposition which in every sphere adjusts man to the objective 
world, physical, vegetative, sensitive, intellectual, ethical, religious. Scrip- 
ture explains all these adjustments as the work of God. In their lowest 
forms they appear as mere instinct. But in intellectual, moral, religious 
life they assume the form of ratio, conscientia, sensus divinitatus, and bear 
an active character, for which reason they deserve the name of testimony. 
This general testimony of the human mind to truth furnishes the basis and 
analogy for the testimony of the Holy Spirit in the specific sense. Just as 
the moral law is airézcros, and to the question why one submits to its 
authority no further answer can be given, even so the Scriptures are 
adténtatos. **To the question Why do you believe the Bible to be the 
Word of God ? the Christian has no answer to give.’? He may appeal to the 
note and criteria, the majesty of the style, the sublimity of the contents, but 
these in reality are not the grounds of faith; they are simply the qualities 
and characteristics which believing reason has afterwards discovered in the 
truth. 

Dr. Bavinck is fully aware of the objections to which this view seems to 
lie open. To the charge of subjectivism, he replies by showing that this can 
be brought with equal weight against unbelief as against faith. The @ pos- 
teriori arguments of unbelief are just as much afterthoughts as the apolo- 
getic proofs for Christianity. Faith as well as unbelief is rooted in the 
personality of those who defend them. And, considered in this light, the 
arguments in favor of Christianity are as good and forcible, to say the least, 
as those arrayed against it. ‘‘ The case of religion, theism and the Bible is 
by no means as desperate as science has endeavored to make us believe.” It 
should also be remembered that the testimony of the Holy Spirit, though not 
common to all men, is common to all Christians. There is nodogma in regard 
to which there is such universal agreement. Dr. Bavinck thinks further, 
that Calvin and the Reformed theologians have too one-sidedly referred this 
testimony to the authority of the Scriptures alone, and separated it too much 
from the more general aspect of saving faith, thus giving it sometimes the 
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appearance almost of a special revelation. In point of fact it is most inti- 
mately connected with the whole religious life of the believer. Its central 
truth is the assurance that we are children of God. And in ‘regard to the 
truth as a whole, historical, chronological and geographical data can never 
as such become its object. Even the facts of salvation, as bare facts, do not 
fall under its scope. No believer is assured in a scientific sense by the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit of the supernatural conception and the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. The only thing of which we are assured is the divinitas, but 
then the divinitas of all the truths which the Bible reveals to us. The testi- 
mony is not confined to ethico-religious truth in the narrower sense. The 
predicate of divinitas with which it invests them belongs to facts and 
actions as well. And Calvin especially has pointed the right way in con- 
necting the Spirit’s testimony with the Bible’s doctrine concerning itself. 
The Holy Spirit makes us recognize freely and spontaneously what authority 
the Bible everywhere vindicates for itself. It will be seen that in this manner, 
according to Dr. Bavinck, it is after all the divine authority of the whole of 
Scripture that is established by the testimony of the Holy Spirit. To be sure 
he denies that the inspiration of the Bible is its object. But is not, according 
to this view, inspiration indirectly guaranteed, because it is inseparable from 
the divinitas? And the same must be said of the historical character of the 
facts of salvation in a scientific sense. Hence it will be observed that Dr. 
Bavinck does not degrade the testimony of the Holy Spirit to a cloak of 
license, for covering loose views on matters of historical criticism. On the 
contrary, he makes it bear witness to a Bible infallible in all its parts. 

The volume closes with a discussion of the relations between faith and 
theology. The good right of theology to mould the truth in scientific forms 
is strenuously insisted upon. The danger of falling into extreme scholasti- 
cism is present in all sciences, in jurisprudence, e. g., as much as in theology. 
Metaphysics and religion cannot be separated. Attempts to effect such a 
separation have a semblance of success only because they make away with 
large parts of the Gospel. Some content themselves with the New Testa- 
ment, others with the Gospels, still others with the Sermon on the Mount, 
or even with a single text. St. Francis of Assisi regulated his whole life 
according to Matt. x. 9,10; Tolstoi finds the kernel of the Gospel in Matt. 
v. 38, 39; Drummond seeks in the love of 1 Cor. xiii the swummum bonum. 
Though the Christian dogma is not the product of Greek philosophy in the 
Harnackian sense, yet it has just as little originated without the aid of 
Greek philosophy. The Church fathers, however, in resorting to philosophy 
in order to give scientific form to the truth, were perfectly aware of what 
they were doing. Calvin saw in philosophy a preclarum donum Dei. And 
so all Reformed theologians have judged. The real principiwm cognoscendi 
internum of theology is not faith as such, but believing reason, the ratio 
Christiana. In regard to a point at present in- dispute among the Reformed 
in Holland, Dr. Bavinck holds that the cultivation of scientific theology is 
not the task of the Church as an institution, and does not pertain to the 
offices which Christ appointed. Believers have a richer and fuller life 
than that displayed in the Church. The Church as an organism, as 
the body of Christ, apart from every instituted form, is the true subject 
of theology. 

We have as much as possible made Dr. Bavinck speak in his own words, 
even where no exact quotations are given. Thus the reader will receive a 
better idea of the wealth and depth of dogmatic thought stored up in this 
work than otherwise would have been possible. The inaccessibleness of 
Dutch literature to the majority of English readers will be all the more 
regretable, if the publication of this volume should prove the earnest of 
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a renewed activity in the field of dogmatics whereby Holland shall regain 
her old place of honor as the scientific stronghold of Calvinism. 
Princeton. GEERHARDUS VOs. 


THE WORLD AS THE SUBJECT OF REDEMPTION. By the Hon. and Rev. 
W.H. FREMANTLE, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1895. 12mo, pp. 393. 


This is a second edition, revised, of the Bampton Lectures of 1883; but 
the second edition appears in the United States, and is introduced by Prof. 
Richard T. Ely, a writer on political economy and kindred themes, and 
not by a theologian. Canon Fremantle frankly confesses that these lec- 
tures excited little attention when delivered at Oxford, and “fell flat’’ on 
their publication in 1885. If they attract any more attention now, it will be 
due to the efforts of a ‘‘ down-grade theology ”’ to prepare the way for loose 
thinking and false doctrine. In these ten years the world has gone so far 
into the Church and the Church so far into the world, the growth of human 
societies which teach dependence on moralities and charities has been so 
marked, and the fog of universalism has been settling on so many minds, 
that there seemed to be at last a market for a book that lifts the subordinate 
to the primary place, and by so doing misses the main meaning of Scripture. 

The author, regarding “‘ the Christian principle ”’ merely ‘‘ as the supreme 
factor in a social evolution,’’ and defining the world merely “‘ as the universe 
conceived of and wrought upon by men,” finds the Christian principle in 
any and every region where social betterment is taking place under the 
touch of art, science, industry and the humanitarian spirit. The vast society 
of the world and sections of it considered in the community sense, are to be 
penetrated by religion, which is defined to be ‘‘ the recognition of God and 
the moral order.”? The tendency of this recognition to universality seems 
to satisfy the author’s search for a pathway to the universal Church. Look- 
ing over the world’s history, he finds that ‘the love of God is not wholly 
absent from paganism,” and the future brightens before the Church as he 
takes account of diplomacy, treatises, arbitration and peace societies, and of 
such evidences of a ‘‘ longing for holiness”? as the temperance movement 
the growing stress laid on the moral and religious side of political movements, 
on social purity, on the beneficent conduct of municipal affairs, on the grow- 
ing sense of human brotherhood. 

The primary object of the Bampton Lectures is ‘‘ to confirm and establish 
the Christian Faith.’? On the theme of the Church and the world one way 
to establish it would be to define these terms in harmony with God’s word, 
which contains and describes the Christian faith. This, however, is care- 
fully avoided. That the Church is more than ‘ the recognition of God and 
the moral order ”’ is taught in more passages of Scripture than can be quoted 
in the space allotted. The Lord first added them that gladly received His 
Word to Himself, and then to the Church, which is declared to be the body 
of which He is the head; which is to make known to principalities and 
powers in heavenly places the manifold wisdom of God, according to the 
eternal purpose in Christ; which is the Church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth; the Church of the first-born which are written in 
heaven. The members of the Church are said to be elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God, to be the called of Jesus Christ, to be washed, sanc- 
tified and justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, to be beloved of God, 
children of God, partakers of the heavenly calling, quickened and raised up 
and made to sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, to be kept by 
the power of the Spirit, guided into truth, and saved by grace. 
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That “the world ” in Scripture when contrasted with the Church is some- 
thing other than “ the universe as conceived of and wrought upon by man,” 
and that Canon Fremantle’s conception of it represents an order of life 
which largely ignores God in Christ in the Holy Spirit, could be shown by a 
multitude of direct and indirect passages from God’s Word. ‘If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is notin him. For all that is in the 
world is not of the Father. Love not the world, neither the things that are 
in the world.’’ The Ephesian Christians walked at one time according to the 
course of this world, that is, according to the prince of the power of the air, 
the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience ; the Philippian 
Christians, described as being in the midst of a crooked and perverse gener- 
ation, were exhorted to shine as lights in the world; James declares that a 
friend of the world is an enemy of God; and John affirms that he who is 
born of God overcometh the world, and that this is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith—faith, as Paul teaches, being the gift of 
God. Citations from the Bible need not be multiplied to show Canon Fre- 
mantle’s distance from the truth it teaches. 

Having gotten away so far from the Biblical meaning of thé Church and 
the world, it is not strange that he fails to do theological justice to other doc- 
trines of God’s Word as they appear in Catholic symbols, and affiliates with 
all the Broad Church heresy of the day. Indeed, few books on Christian 
themes have less to do with the One Book that warrants their discussion and 
sets limits to the debater’s conclusions. When he does cite it, his exegesis 
at once surrenders to his preconceived thesis, which is to show that nations 
are to be made Christian by the Christian spirit created by the character of 
Christ, apart from regeneration and atonement, apart from Christ and the 
Holy Spirit as they are presented in Holy Writ. 

The foremost fallacy of the book is that it puts the Christian spirit into 
the place of the Holy Spirit ; the results of a living Christianity, acting on 
the masses and institutions of men, into the place of the power which makes 
a living Christianity by making living Christian men. On the theory of 
Canon Fremantle, every doctrine in the circle of theology is contracted to 
the life that now is, and has little to do with the life which is to come; the 
hymnology of the Church must give place to pans over social and moral 
reforms; revivals of religion become renewed interest in temperance, purity, 
labor and capital; in short, the man with the muck rake does well to keep 
his eyes on the earth, and not to see the angel with the flashing crown. 

Of course there is an ‘‘ other-worldliness ” which calls for rebuke and cor- 
rection. There are Christians who should be taught the lesson of Raphael’s 
Transfiguration, namely, that ‘‘ every rapture is only the preface to an action 
or a passion ;’? who should remember that the same lips said both “I am”? 
and ‘‘ Ye are ’’ the light of the world. It is legitimate to show the expansive 
power of Christianity, if the generator of that’ power be not ignored. It is 
proper to show what bearing personal faith has on the church, the family, 
the school, on art, business and the nation, if faith and the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints be held in their Scriptural integrity. It is useful and 
necessary to criticise the Church for neglecting problems, the solution of 
which will benefit the world, if the Church has the means of solving them 
and is not called on to identify herself with the world in the effort to find 
the solution. This book illustrates a widespread tendency to take away 
Christ and the Christian faith as they appear in the New Testament, and to 
build a so-called Christianity on the consequent vacuum, with loud outcries 
to the foundationless structure to bear the weight of the world’s woes, and 
to bea home for the world’s hopes. This is first to blot out the sun, and then 
to ask the moon for the light which the sun alone had enabled it to reflect. 
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Of course also there is much in these Bampton Lectures which it becomes 
the Church to consider. The drift of the author’s argument is injurious to 
the Church and will not help the world, but sounder thinkers may be stimu- 
lated by it to safer writing on the same theme. 

New York. W.C. Stitt. 


The Inspiration and Accuracy of the Holy Scriptures. By John Urquhart, 
Editor of Word and Work, and of The King’s Own, and Author of What 
are We to Believe? and What is the Bible? etc. 8vo, pp. 582. (London: Mar- 
shall Bros., 1895.) Lovers of the Bible have had much to thank Mr. John 
Urquhart for: and he has added to their debt by the publication of this 
goodly volume. Popular in character, it is founded upon an accurate con- 
ception of the nature and effects of inspiration, and brings before the reader 
in a very telling manner an array of most important facts relevant to the 
issues which have been opened by the recent assults on the trustworthiness 
of the Scriptures. The matter is arranged in three parts. In the first, the 
Scripture’s doctrine of its own divine origin and character is ascertained, in 
the conviction that ‘‘ there is still loyalty enough in the Christian ranks to go 
anywhere with Jesus, and to separate from everything that would separate 
from Him.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Urquhart’s confidence as to this may 
not prove to be misplaced: but the avidity with which theories of misre- 
porting, of accommodation, of kenosis are adopted rather than ‘‘ go with 
Jesus,’’ leads one to doubt whether even Jesus’ teaching will be universally 
accepted as final. The second part contains a sketch of the history of the 
rise, development and variations of rationalism, which is designed to inform 
the reader as to the affiliations of the present-day assault on the trusworthi- 
ness of the Bible. In the third part the validity of the critical conclusions 
adverse to the historical character of the Bible is brought, in a couple of spe- 
cially selected instances, to the test of fact, as exhibited in recent historical 
and archeological research. The historicity of the books of Esther and 
Daniel is selected as supplying typical instances, and the author traverses the 
material in regard to these two books in a most detailed manner. The whole 
closes with a trenchant, but none too trenchant, criticism of Dean Farrar’s 
unfortunate Commentary on Daniel, published in ‘‘ The Expositors’ Bible.’’ 
The whole book is filled with good sense and striking points, tellingly made. 
It supplies worthily the need of a strong and healthy book on the subject, for 
the use of our educated laity; and we take great pleasure in calling attention 
to it.——A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed. By Henry Y. Satterlee, 
D.D., Rector of Calvary Church, New York. 8vo, pp. xiii, 522. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) Doctor, now Bishop, Satterlee has 
written a very useful book in this somewhat overbulky but very flowingly 
written volume. The matter is divided into three parts. In the first of these 
the issue is outlined, and one by one the various substitutes which have been 
proposed for Christianity—Science, Philosophy, Moralism, Comparative 
Religion, Sociology—are brought under scrutiny and their incapacity to take 
its place exhibited. The strenuousness of the present conflict is recognized, 
but is viewed as a hopeful rather than as a despairing sign. ‘‘ The more con- 
vincingly it is proved that Christianity does not conflict with the facts of 
nature, as revealed in science; with the facts of reason, as revealed in phil- 
osophy, and with the facts of social life as revealed in civilization, the greater 
will be the number of those who will deliberately substitute the facts of 
science, of philosophy and of civilization for the facts of Christianity itself” 
(p. 17). In other words, it is because of the victories of Christianity, 
already won, that her claims are now so stoutly resisted. A half-Christian 
world already feels itself so strengthened that it is sure that it now can stand 
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alone. In the second part the nature of Christianity as a revelation from 
God is set forth. Andin the third part the practical duties of Christians as 
witnesses for God are urged. The strength of the book lies in the first part. 
In the treatment of the several modern tendencies to stop short of dogmatic 
Christianity, wide reading isfexhibited and many striking things are admirably 
said, while the general thread of the discussion is kept firmly in hand. The 
diffuseness of the style becomes somewhat of a burden in the second part, 
and the constructive work there attempted is scarcely so satisfactory as the 
polemic work which preceded it. The whole book is useful and most wel- 
come; but its usefulness would have been increased as well as the comfort of 
the reader better consulted, if it had"been compressed into half or a third of 
its present compass. The full synopses prefixed to the several chapters are 
crisp and fine; we have read them with unalloyed satisfaction, and we venture 
to think a volume made up of them alone would make a better book than their 
expansion. ‘Perhaps however Dr. Satterlee knows his audience, and he may 
be wiser than we think in diluting his material before offering it to them. 
And in any event we recognize that we owe him hearty thanks for his gal- 
jant breaking of a lance in behalf of doctrinal, and that means essential, 
Christianity. May his message bear good fruit !——Alexandrian and Car- 
thaginian Theology Contrasted. The Hulsean Lectures, 1892-93. By Rev. 
J. B. Heard, A.M., Author of Zhe Tripartite Nature of Man, Old and New 
Theology. 12mo, pp. xii, 362. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893.) He that goes to Mr. Heard’s 
Hulsean Lectures for anything like a comparative study of the Alexandrian 
and Carthaginian theologies is doomed to a very complete disappointment. 
The book is in no sense a historical study : and tells us nothing about either 
the Alexandrian or the Carthaginian theology. It is only a vivacious and bright 
but repetitious, inexact and—may we be allowed to say it ?—somewhat weari- 
some screed, in which the author seeks to commend his own notions by vitu- 
perating (the word is not too strong) the doctrines of evangelical theology, 
under the name of ‘‘ Carthaginian afterthoughts.’? His own point of view 
he himself sums up in two phrases: ‘‘ Ist, the Logos doctrine of the Inner 
light; and 2d, the education of the human race with salvation open to all 
here or hereafter.”” What is more than this, he thinks, comes of evil: and 
in the name of “‘the general fatherhood of God and the education of the 
human race ”’ (as it is put on p. 203) he runs amuck against all the theolo- 
gies. ‘All outside ‘ theology proper,’ ”’ he says (p. 105), ‘‘ limiting the term 
to its strict meaning, the doctrine of the love of the Father, the grace of the 
Son, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, are mere afterthoughts.” ‘ It is 
dogmatic theology,”’ he says again, ‘‘ in all its forms, early and later, which 
we identify with that departure from the faith which the apostle (1 Tim. 
iv. 1) distinctly refers to as an apostasy ’’ (p. 230). It is through Prof. A.V. 
G. Allen’s paradoxical book on the Continuity of Christian Thought that 
Mr. Heard has been misled into identifying his own anti-dogmatic tempe1 
with the thought of the early Alexandrian fathers, and in looking upon the 
Carthaginians as the sources of all the evil which (in his view) has corrupted 
the whole West. Prof. Allen’s whole topsy-turvyism as regards Augustine 
and Augustinianism is here innocently adopted, and made the keynote of the 
volume: the result of which is very happy so far at least as it gives a ludic- 
rous turn to what otherwise would often be painfully vituperative passages. 
It was a source of wonder that one writer could pronounce Augustine’s fun- 
damental thought of God deistic: and, without the example of Mr. Heard 
before him, no one could dream that another could be deceived by so obvi- 
ously impossible a pronouncement. Such a sentence as that in which Prof. 
Paine closes his note in the number of the New World for Dec., 1895, in 
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which he explains Prof. Allen’s errors, strikes us therefore as very odd. 
He says that it is curious that the only critic he has noticed ‘* who has ex- 
posed the character of Prof. Allen’s book is an Anglican of the Oxford 
school, Rev. Aubrey Moore, in Lux Mundi, p. 83” (p. 673, note). Why should 
any one go out of his way to “‘expose’’ a construction of the history of 
thought which is as much its own exposure as the veracious chronicle of The 
Hunting of the Snark? Butif Prof. Paine had been looking for incidental 
suggestions, like his own, of the character of Prof. Allen’s book as history, 
he might have found them in any number—of which we will hint at only 
one instance, which may be turned up in the fifth volume of the Post Nicene 
Fathers (New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1887), p. lxvi. 
That the whole basis of Mr. Heard’s book is borrowed from Prof. Allen’s 
paradox, pushed to extreme lengths, will sufficiently ‘‘ expose,’’ doubtless, 
this book also.—TZhe God-Man. Being the ‘“‘ Davies Lecture” for 1895. 
By T. C. Edwards, D.D., Principal of the Theological College, Bala; late 
Principal of the University College of Wales, Aberystwith. 12mo, pp. xv, 
162. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1895.) Dr. Edwards’ eloquent 
‘¢ Davies Lecture ’’ is one of the most interesting of the somewhat numerous 
efforts now being made to infuse the conceptions of the ‘‘ Mediation Theol- 
ogy,” which was dominant in Germany a generation ago, into English theo- 
logical thought. The standpoint of the book is, in this sense, quite ‘‘ mod- 
ern.” It begins with the doctrine of the Logos ‘‘as eternal man” and of 
the ‘“‘ humanity of deity ’’ as found in the Son; proceeds with the conception 
of ‘* absolute Christianity,’ that is, with the tenet that Christ would have 
become incarnate independently of sin; and ends in the idea of kenosis. No- 
where does Dr. Edwards press these ‘‘ modern ”’ ideas to extremity: every- 
where we meet with the calm and guarded statement and rich unfolding of 
profound thinking, clothed in lucid and picturesque language. It is perhaps 
the severest condemnation of the fundamental ideas of the ‘* Mediation The- 
ology ’’ that even such a presentation of them as Dr. Edwards gives them 
does not make them acceptable. It still seems to us a queer inversion of 
thought which speaks of the likeness of man to God as if it were due to a 
human element in the Godhead instead of the creation of a divine image in 
man: nor are we apt to be reconciled to this point of view when we observe 
that even in Dr. Edwards’ sober hands such corollaries flow from it as the 
assertion that ‘‘man is God’s highest creature’’ (p. 13) (despite the fact 
that our Lord became lower than the angels in becoming man), and that 
** angels are human ”’ (p. 13) because they are personal spirits. It still seems 
to us that the so-called ‘‘ absolute Christianity,’ the whole basis of which is 
to be found in the notion that the fall of man was “ contingent,”’ i. e., so 
uncertain that it could not be embraced in the one all-embracing plan of 
God, isa very unsatisfying substitute for the grand and Scripturally true 
Calvinistic conception of the eternal Decree in which ‘‘ God from all eternity 
did, by the most wise and holy counsel of his own will, freely and unchange- 
ably ordain whatsoever comes to pass; yet so as thereby neither is God the 
author of sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures, nor is the 
liberty or contingency of second causes taken away, but rather established.”’ 
It may be a great achievement for German Lutherans to struggle upwards 
to the concepticn that ‘the Incarnation was part of the Divine purpose in 
creation ;” and no doubt they thus attained ‘‘ wider views of the wisdom of 
God ” than old Lutheranism or Arminianism can offer. But every good Cal- 
vinist has been able from the beginning to read Col. i. 16 with adoring 
acceptance, and to say in accordance with it, with Jonathan Edwards, that 
“the emanation of His own infinite fullness was aimed at by God as the last 
end of creation.’’ An ‘ absolute Christianity ” on the basis of a conception 
of man’s fall asso inherently uncertain that it was not and could not be 
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foreseen by God and provided for in His plan, can have no attractions to offer 
to one who has always believed in an “‘ absolute Christianity ’’ on the basis 
of a Divine decree which embraces at once the contingent and necessary in 
one grand plan of the life of the universe, all details of which are of God’s 
determination and work harmoniously together to that one Divine event to 
which the whole creation moves. And it still seems to us that the Scrip- 
tural data concerning the life of the Son of God in the flesh leave no room 
for the modern idea of kenosis, even though as carefully guarded as it is by 
Dr. Edwards; and that this idea is incapable of being carried through in 
thought without involving results which Dr. Edwards would not allow for a 
moment. For example, we cannot see how, on a theory of kenosis consistently 
carried out, Dr. Edwards could say, as he does on p. 90, that ‘‘ miracles were 
natural to Christ and He never appeared to exert power in doing them.”’ 
How then was His omnipotence either ‘* depotentiated,’’ or as Dr. Edwards 
more moderately says, ‘“‘ quiescent ?”? Nor can we see how on this basis Dr. 
Edwards can defend the impeccability of Christ on the ground that ‘‘all the 
actions of the Man are the actions of the Logos incarnate’ (who “‘ does not 
cease to be Logos incarnate by becoming Man’’) ‘‘and the actions of the 
Logos incarnate are the actions of the Second Person of the Trinity.” 
Granted, with all our hearts. But will not then the actions of the Logos in- 
carnate be those natural to the Second Person of the Trinity? And what 
then becomes of the kenosis? We have read every word of Dr. Edwards’ 
attractive bock with unabated interest and increasing instruction. But we 
still feel unable to accept these ‘‘ modern’ views here so winningly pre- 
sented.m—A Brief Declaration of the Lord’s Supper, Written by Nicholas 
Ridley, Bishop of London. Reprinted, with Introduction, Notes and Appen- 
dices, and Prefaced by a Life of the Writer, by H. C. G. Moule, D.D., 
Principal of Ridley Hall and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 12mo, pp. xvi, 314. (London: Seeley & Co.; New York: Thomas 
Whittaker, 1895.) Principal Moule has done much more in this little volume 
than make an admirable edition of Ridley’s Brefe Declaration. What con- 
cerns this is included in the space between p. 73 and p. 195, and consists of 
prefaratory notes which supply the prolegomena to the text, a well-edited 
edition of the text, and a body of careful illustrative notes. This alone 
would have constituted a welcome volume: for it is good to have Ridley 
still, after all these years, explaining in his calm and conclusive manner how 
neither Scripture nor the best of the fathers nor right reason will permit us 
to embrace the dreadful doctrine of transubstantiation. With what surety 
of touch he puts his finger on the centre of the debate! There are five more 
important questions mooted, but ‘‘ all fyue aforesayed doe chiefly hange vpon 
thys one question, which is, what is the matter of the Sacramente: whether 
is it the naturall substaunce of breade, or the naturall substaunce of Christes 
owne body ? The truthe of this question truly tryed out and agreed vpon, 
no doubte shall ceasse the controuersie in all ye rest’ (p. 106). And with 
what admirable point and directness does he, in the face of death, argue out 
the whole question! But to this edition of Ridley’s treatise Principal 
Moule has prefixed an exceedingly interesting account of the life of the 
martyr with especial reference to his eucharistic teaching, and has added a 
body of appendices which throw all needed light on the eucharistic controver- 
sies of the time. These include not only a series of selections from Ridley’s 
other writings touching on the subject, but also, among other things, a full 
abstract of the Book of Bertram and a full account of the history of that 
book. The volume is further brightened by a series of excellently selected 
illustrations, including a fine portrait of Ridley and a facsimile of a page of 
the first edition of his treatise. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
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V.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF THE UNITED STATES. By CHARLES WOOD- 
RUFF SHIELDS, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Princeton University. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. 8vo, pp. 285. $2.50. 


Prof. Shields is the present-day apostle of Church unity. The subject 
rests upon his heart, and he brings to its consideration the resources of a 
well-furnished and a disciplined mind. His spirit is irenic, while his insight 
is that of the philosopher. For many years he has been contemplating the 
painful division of ‘* The Holy Catholic Church.”’ This division is one of the 
great obstacles to the progress of the Gospel. A divided Church faces an 
indifferent and unfriendly world. There must be union, if there is to be 
strength and efficiency. His contemplation has become fruitful in a plan, 
which he and other devout Churchmen believe will meet the difficulties of 
the situation, will unite the divided Church, and will thus answer the prayer 
of our blessed Lord, ‘‘ that they may all be one.”’ 

At the beginning of his consideration, Dr. Shields gives prominence to the 
fact that Christian unity is not Church unity; although Christian unity 
must precede and sustain the unity of the Church. Any other unity would 
be a baseless fabric. Unless Christians are united in their attachment to 
‘*one Lord, one faith, one baptism,’”’ a formal declaration of unity would 
amount to nothing whatever. With the prevalent disagreement, distrust and 
jealousy among those who are called Christians, the unity of the Church isan 
impossibility ; whereas if confidence and love should prevail, the unity of the 
Church would speedily gain recognition. This fact, it appears to us, is not 
sufficiently emphasized by Dr. Shields. He refers to it, it is true; but he 
appears to have in mind some formal agreement to agree without an ade- 
quate dependence upon a spiritual preparation in the hearts and lives of Chris- 
tians for such agreement. Churchmen must be Christian Churchmen, if 
their Churchmanship is to find expression in ‘‘ The United Church of the 
United States.’? The now famous Quadrilateral or Lambeth propositions are 
weak at this point; and yet these are the propositions whose terms are 
approved as affording the substantial basis of reunion. A cordial assent to 
the four statements of the Quadrilateral, it is claimed, will unite the divided 
Church. But we fear that the reunion, if accomplished, would not endure, 
unless the love of God is first shed abroad in Christian hearts by the Holy 
Ghost. 

Leaving that consideration, however, attention may be fixed upon the main 
contention of the book, which is this, that ‘‘ the historic episcopate, locally 
adapted in the methods of its administration to the varying needs of the 
nations and peoples, called of God into the unity of His Church,”’ is the true 
basis of unity. This, as is well known, is the fourth of the Lambeth propo- 
sitions. The other three propositions have reference to the Word of God as 
‘‘ the rule of faith,’’ to the Apostles’ and the Nicene creeds as standards of 
doctrine, and to the Sacraments of the New Testament, Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord. Each of these propositions is critically examined, and 
the author is prepared to say that, ‘if the Christian denominations of this 
land were in search of canon, creed, ritual and polity, which should express 
their consensus as against their dissensus, the essentials in which they agree 
as distinguished from the non-essentials in which they differ, they would 
find them in the four principles of the Chicago Declaration.” 

Presbyterians have no difficulty with the first three of these propositions. 
Ours is a Biblical Church. The two creeds, Apostles’and Nicene, are the 
common property of Christendom. Baptism and the Supper of the Lord are 
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reverenced in our observance. We can meet, as Christian brethren and as 
true Churchmen, any and all disciples of our Lord who accept these propo- 
sitions for canon, creed and ritual; and we can recognize as churches 
validly, even though some may be irregularly, organized, every association 
of such disciples, making an honest claim to be a Church of Jesus Christ. 
Weallow a liberty which we claim. Unity, not uniformity, is our desire. 
We understand that there may be many members of the body of Christ. 
But when the claim of ‘* the historic episcopate ’’ is introduced, we begin to 
see the camel’s nose and to tremble for the safety of our tent. For “‘ the his- 
toric episcopate,’’ despite those smooth words about its local adaptation, is 
Diocesan Episcopacy, and nothing else. Those words, if we may judge from 
the interpretation that has been given to them in the correspondence and the 
utterances of the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, do 
not mean anything whatever that looks towards a recognition of the validity 
of the orders and the ordinances of non-Episcopal Churches. Dr. Shields 
thinks that there may be an adjustment, but his adjustment contemplates the 
imposition of the hands of a Diocesan Bishop. So that in order to secure 
the blessings of ‘‘ The United Church of the United States,’? the ministry of 
all non-Episcopal Churches must give their assent to ordination by Diocesan 
Bishops, and must be ready to bow their heads beneath the hands of a Dioc- 
esan Bishop. The situation is only slightly relieved by a resort to ‘‘ concur- 
rent ordinations,’ in which the Diocesan Bishop with presbyters shall offi- 
ciate and give validity to the service of ordination. In such cases, the Dioc- 
esan Bishop would soon be regarded as the source of the ‘‘ grace of orders,”’ 
which must reach the head of the candidate through his hands; and such 
*“concurrent ordinations’? would be the ordination of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in which the Diocesan Bishop, with Presbyters, ordains: only 
that and nothing more. 

The difficulty is with the Diocesan Bishop. By the consent of exegetes, he 
is not to be found in the New Testament. He may appear, as he does, soon 
after the Apostolic Age,and Diocesan Episcopacy may bea very ancient form 
of Church government. But all that does not entitle the Diocesan Bishop 
to the exclusive claims that are made for him. Presbyterianism is apostolic 
and New Testament also; for the Presbyter-bishop appears in the churches 
organized by the apostles and described in the New Testament. Thisis what 
Churchinen like Lightfoot, Hatch, Gore, Jacob, Whately and Stanley, repre- 
senting every shade of opinion in the Anglican Church, are ready toacknowl- 
edge, and this is what our own study of the Word of God makes plain. 

Can it be expected, therefore, that Churchmen, who go to the Word of 
God and not to the fathers for their polity, will disregard the evident teach- 
ing of the inspired Word for the sake of meeting certain exclusive claims, 
which, upon the confession of their own advocates, have no standing in the 
New Testament, except by implication and .inference? Let us have done 
with this exclusiveness and there may be some hope of unity. But so lorg 
as it is asserted, and the recent General Convention in Minneapolis would 
have been intensely exclusive if the laity had not exercised a restraining 
influence upon the bishops and other clergyj—so long as it is asserted, non- 
Episcopal churches cannot dishonor their ancestry and the evident teaching 
of the Holy Bible by consenting to yield their ministry to reordination at the 
hands of Diocesan bishops. 

What then is the outlook for Church unity? Simply one of prayer, 
patience and consideration. These barriers of exclusiveness must be broken 
down. Christians must know one another, and trust one another, and love 
one another. Then will they be one, and the world will know and believe 
that they are one—never mind what the varieties of ritual and polity may be. 
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Dr. Shields has enriched his book from the vast stores of his ecclesiastical 
learning, and his chapters contain valuable information as to the composi- 
tion of the Book of Prayer and the Roman Catholic and Protestant formu- 
laries. He has also discussed, at length, the sociological aspects of Church 
unity, and has exhibited the practical value of this important movement. 
While we are not able to accept the solution of existing difficulties, which 
is so satisfactory to the distinguished Professor, we can heartily commend 
his effort. He is engaged in a holy endeavor, and one that meets the com- 
mendation of our glorified Lord. If his life is prolonged, Dr. Shields will 
write again, we do not doubt, upon his favorite theme, and he may then be 
able to suggest some way of meeting and overcoming those difficulties which 
now stand in front of the reunion of the Church. Meanwhile, he occupies 
the enviable position of St. John, in the Church of Ephesus, whose old age 
was eloquent in the brief exhortation, ‘* Little children, love one another.”’ 

Auburn Theological Seminary. HENRY M. Booru. 


CHRIST AND THE CHURCH. Essays concerning the Church and the Unifi- 
cation of Christendom. With an Introduction by the Rev. Amory H. 
BRADFORD, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Co.: New York, Chicago, 
Toronto. 8vo, pp. 321. 


The organic relation of Ecclesiology to Systematic Theology is strikingly 
vindicated in the structure of this volume of lectures, which were first de- 
livered before the American Institute of Christian Philosophy at Chatauqua 
in July, 1894. Discussing in part the highest topics in philosophy and 
theology, they all converge about the practical question which is just now of 
such burning interest,and which is indicated in the title. The scholarly and 
accomplished President of the Institute, who himself contributes the first 
paper as well as the briefer Introduction, has by the arrangement of these 
candid and luminous discussions attacked the knotty problem of ‘ Unifica- 
tion ’’ with a satisfying breadth and depth of treatment, commensurate with 
its intrinsic gravity and difficulty. Taken as a whole, the essays are an inter- 
esting and in many ways valuable addition to the literature of Church unity 
—for which a bibliography will soon be needed—while considered severally, 
both from a literary and a theological standpoint, they will appear of some- 
what unequal value. Dr. Bradford’s own paper on ‘‘ The Kingdom and the 
Church,” written with the grace and dignity for which he is known, and 
well befitting his position, approaches the subject from the right angle, by 
the method of Biblical Theology. His exegesis of the New Testament 
passages bearing on the subject, though limited no doubt by the brevity neces- 
sary in such a paper, deserves careful attention, and is summed up in the 
felicitous antitheses quoted from Principal Fairbairn; ‘‘ The Church is the 
kingdom seen from below, and the kingdom is the Church seen from above.” 
‘¢ Polity is not of its essence; saints and souls are.”? Truth, however, is of 
its essence, and for that reason we cannot but regret that some ambiguous 
expressions should occur in an essay intended to bring the kingdom to pass. 
*“ According to Paul, the subjects of the kingdom were in some way included 
in the personality of Christ; and the extension of that personality to be- 
lievers was the extension of his kingdom ” (p. 25). This is what is meant 
no doubt in the Introduction by calling the Church ‘ the Continual Incar- 
nation” (p. 7). Nor should it be said (p. 18) that ‘‘ according to the ancient 
Davidic ideal,’? Jehovah was merely ‘‘ a tribal Deity,” who it was believed 
sooner or later would conquer all the gods of the surrounding people. 
Still more weakening the value of the essay, as a contribution to unity, is the 
very opening paragraph, where after noting ‘‘ the return to Christ,” as the 
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most striking sign of the times, we are told that ‘‘ few thinkers are now try- 
ing to give definite answers to the old inquiry as to the divinity of our Lord. 
The importance of the subject is not denied, but men are occupied with other 
and to them more vital themes. The era of controversy over that subject 
has passed. Now and then its echoes are repeated, but they are fast dying 
away.’’ The question may fairly be raised, whether the discussions of the 
present do not after all turn at bottom upon precisely the old question of the 
proper Deity of our Lord; and we should be very slow to suggest, as Dr. 
Bradford seems to do—it may be unintentionally—that this question can ever 
be less really vital, however men may try to avoid it. The only true “ re- 
turn to Christ’ is surely to cry with Thomas, ‘‘ My Lord, and my God.” 

The best corrective to the theological conceptions which these modes of 
statement seem to imply, will be found in some of the essays which follow ; 
notably those of Dr. Purves, of Princeton, and Dr. Hartranft, of Hartford, on 
“* The Incarnation Biblically Considered,’’ and ‘The Incarnation Historically 
Considered,’’ which admirably supplement each other. Dr. Lewis Lampman 
formulates ‘‘ an argument for the person of Christ that does not depend mainly 
on Gospel history or the evidence of faith ”’ (p. 35), but besides being some- 
what too much like a sermon in form, it narrows the subject so much that 
it can scarcely be said to deserve its title, ‘‘ The Incarnation Philosophically 
Considered.’’ Dr. Purves, on the contrary, sticks strictly to his text, and 
draws out with scholarly thoroughness, and in lines clear as light, the Biblical 
and especially the New Testament teaching on the person of Christ, exhibit- 
ing the grand outlines of the historic faith of the Church with a power and 
fullness that leave little to be desired. Dr. Purves’ method is that of 
Biblical Theology; in the true scientific sense, ‘‘ the theology of the Bible” 
(p. 53). ‘It has no right to attempt to go by critical processes behind the 
Bible in order to present what is supposed to have been the history of re- 
ligious ideas among the Hebrews, or in the Apostolic Church, and yet call 
itself Biblical Theology.’’ It will be well for the Church (p. 86) ‘‘ if she keeps 
the truth’ of Christ’s perfect Deity and perfect humanity ‘not only in 
its integrity, but in just those relations and aspects in which it is presented 
in the Bible.” Dr. Hartranft follows with what he modestly calls ‘‘ a rude 
outline ”’ (p. 89), which has as to its style (and in the latter particular his self- 
criticism is perhaps justified) ‘‘ a necessary dryness and stiffness,’ but which 
nevertheless, by its affluent breadth of learning and power of discriminating 
analysis, lifts the History of the Doctrine of the Incarnation to the highest 
plane. It will doubtless astonish those who are misled by present fashions 
in theology to be told (p. 121), ‘‘ The clearest and noblest discussions of 
the Trinity and the Person of Christ among the Reformation giants is that 
by John Calvin.’? Dr. Hartranft’s remarks on Dorner (p. 130) should be 
read, in connection with the passages adverted to in the first essay of the 
volume. : 

‘The kingdom of God, cannot be articulated in creeds,’? Dr. Bradford 
says, and predicts, somewhat vaguely, that ‘“‘ when individualsare dominated 
by the Christ there will be no need of church, or creeds, or sacraments, or 
ministry ’’ (p. 30). However this may be, it seems quite plain from the Bib- 
lical and the historical standpoints that well-articulated creeds, containing 
the undiluted articles of the faith once delivered to the saints, are the best 
means for promoting a real unification of Christendom. The doctrine of 
the Church is first treated in general by Dr. George Dana Boardman, who 
uses the same dubious mode of definition noted above, ‘*‘ Christ and His 
Church form one personality ’’ (p. 143); and is then approached from such 
widely opposite standpoints as ‘‘ The Church and the Problems of Science 
and Philosophy,” by the Rev. Chancellor MacCracken, of New York, and 
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‘* The Church and the City Problem,’’ which is handled by the Rev. John B. 
Devins with a fullness of knowledge and of sympathy manifestly born of 
long and patient toil among the wretched masses of New York city; and 
finally after these ample Prolegomena, the Reunion of Christendom is de- 
scribed as it appears to an Episcopalian, a Congregationalist, a Presbyterian, 
a Disciple and a Foreign Missionary, all of them in unfeigned Catholicity of 
heart, and all of them (except the last) without the slightest idea of making 
any concessions inconsistent with the distinguishing features of the various 
polities which they represent. Dean Hodges, of the Cambridge (Episcopal) 
Theological School, frankly declares that ‘‘ to form an association upon the 
basis of the abandonment of the Historic Episcopate would be only to erect 
another barrier to the kingdom of heaven” (p. 229), and significantly adds, 
‘* We cannot unite on doctrine—not at least upon a body of doctrine like the 
confessions of the fathers of the Reformation. We must be free to think ” 
(p. 230). It may be pardonable from a Presbyterian standpoint, to admire 
the charming spirit and style of the essay of Dr. Henry M. Booth, and the 
perspicuous definitions of his position. It is refreshing to study such a 
mosaic of argument, analysis and appeal, as these essays afford, all throwing 
light upon the one central question, and all glowing with the self-same spirit 
of brotherly love. It must surely produce in every heart a sense of thankful- 
ness for the answers already vouchsafed to the prayers for unity which have 
been ascending from many communions, while at the same time it must 
emphasize the need for the utmost patience and wisdom in seeking to attain a 
more perfect union. It is noteworthy that the strongest plea for the historic 
Episcopate comes from a Presbyterian Foreign Missionary—Mr. Gilbert 
Reid. It would surely rejoice the heart of the Prelates of Lambeth, not to 
say of that more ancient embodiment of the Historic Episcopate at Rome, 
whose latest pastoral letter bearing on Church unity puts him somewhat 
en evidence as to the value of the office. Nevertheless Mr. Reid’s skillful 
argument may well ‘‘ pass to a second reading.”’ 
Brooklyn. JOHN Fox. 


THE HyMNAL. Published by Authority of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church inthe United Statesof America. The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work, Philadelphia, 1895. 


The past fifteen years have been an epoch prolific in hymn-book making, and 
many books admirably adapted for this sacred use have been produced. The 
advance sheets of The Hymnal, which has been in process of preparation for 
some years, were submitted to a Committee of the General Assembly at its 
last meeting, and the Assembly, upon the recommendation of this Committee, 
adopted a resolution endorsing the work and recommending its use by the 
churches. A critical examination of the book shows that it is well worthy 
of commendation and approval. The Presbyterian Church has not had a 
really modern book for some years. Dr. Duryea’s book, published twenty- 
one years ago, has been in use in many of the churches; and while it was 
originally, in many respects, a satisfactory book, it has long since been out 
of date. Dr. Robinson’s publications, notably the Laudes Domini, have been 
deservedly popular; but Presbyterians want a distinctively Presbyterian 
book, and this want has now been well filled. 

The Rev. Louis F. Benson, the editor, is evidently a hymnologist of wide 
reading, and his selection of hymns has been most judicious. The Hymnal 
contains hymns adapted for all occasions and for every use. None of the 
hymns which by tender associations have endeared themselves to the singing 
multitude have been omitted ; while many of the gems of modern hymnody 
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are to be found here. One feature which is to be specially commended is 
that The Hymnal has only seven hundred hymns as against twelve hundred 
inthe Laudes Domini. In modern hymn books there has been such a pro- 
fusion, that the really good hymns are frequently lost sight of in the multi- 
tude of mediocre ones. The practical result is that many clergymen, leaving 
the choice of hymns until a short time before service, ‘‘ select ’? hymns whose 
familiarity has long since bred contempt and aversion. The number of 
hymns might with propriety have been still further reduced by the omission 
of those devotional poems, many of them beautiful in themselves, of which 
Montgomery’s hymn on Prayer (No. 573) is a type. .They were never in- 
tended to be used as songs of praise to God, and cannot be so used with 
propriety. Among the newer hymns, Lord Tennyson’s ‘* Crossing the Bar ’’ 
is found with an exquisite setting by Barnby. It is somewhat surprising 
that Dr. Haweis’ ‘‘ The Homeland” is omitted, especially as Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s setting, which has been so well wedded to these words, is found 
adapted to ‘‘ For thee, O dear, dear country.”’ 

The text of the hymns has received the most careful attention, and in this 
respect the editor has shown the most conscientious and painstaking ac- 
curacy. The change, or perhaps we should say, the correction of the third 
line of Hymn No. 169, ‘‘ Sure, the angelic host rejoices ” is not pleasing, and 
is a sacrifice of the beauty of the lines to accuracy, giving it a distinctly 
Irish accent. So careful and exact is Mr. Benson that he indicates in line 
and verse the changes made in phraseology and by whom they were made. 

Mr. Benson has had the assistance of W. W. Gilchrist, Mus. Doc., as the 
musicaleditor. Thestandard of the book musically is.very high, possibly too 
high for the popular taste. A very large proportion of the tunes are of Eng- 
lish composers :. Sir Joseph Barnby having fifty-two, Dr. J. B. Dykes, sixty- 
one, and Sir Arthur Sullivan, twenty-seven. This of itself sufficiently indi- 
cates that the music is of the very best ecclesiastical composers. The danger 
lies in the fact that there is a very large proportion of unfamiliar tunes, and 
this may tend to prevent the use of any but those which are long since worn 
out with hard usage. While Gilchrist, Parker, Le Jeune, Warren and some 
other American composers contribute to the book musically, we do not find 
any of the beautiful tunes of Dudley Buck, J. R. Fairlamb, and but one of A. 
H. Messiter. This is to be regretted, not only because their work is original 
and meritorious, but also because it is well to recognize the good work of 
our own composers in an American book. I am an ardent admirer of Sulli- 
van, Barnby and Dykes, as hymn-tune writers; but in a book of this scope 
and character, there is room for composers of both classes. 

While many of the tunes chosen are most beautiful and musically above 
criticism, their adaptation to the words has not always been fortunate. As 
an illustration, Dr. Dykes’ tune “‘ Melita,” usually sung to the Mariner’s 
Hymn, is found set to ‘‘ Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go,” and also to 
‘* When gathering clouds around I view.” Sullivan’s setting of the former 
is very much better adapted to its sentiment, while the old tune, ‘‘ Brown- 
ell,” by Haydn, so long associated with the words of the latter, is very 
much better suited to it and has the added advantage of familiarity. On the 
other hand, Dr. Dykes’ most beautiful and appropriate setting of ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages,’”’ and Sir George Elvey’s “St. Crispin,’”’ to ‘‘ Just as I am, without 
one plea ”’ (one of the best instances of fitting words to music we have any- 
where), are both omitted. 

Dr. Gilchrist has not given sufficient attention to some minor features 
which are essential to the satisfactory use of the book by the average congre- 
gation. Many tunes, e. g., Uxbridge, Christmas and the like, are set too high 
for a veice of ordinary range. Most of the tunes of the English composers 
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are written with this in view, and possess the merit of being easily sung by 
those who cannot reach the very high notes. Again, tunes such as Lenox, 
Newton and Antioch, with lines for only one part, or with duos, are most 
destructive to the enjoyment of congregational singing. The untrained 
singer does not know just when to stop and just when to begin again. This 
timidity frequently results in his not singing at all. The Spanish Hymn 
is much more Solemn and impressive without the dotted and short notes as 
found in most other hymnals. It is to be regretted that these small details, 
not of vital importance, but still worthy of consideration, did not receive the 
careful editing that was accorded the other features of the work. 

The book as a wholeis a very distinct advance, and deserves, as I have said, 
the warmest commendation. It is hoped, and I trust that the hope may be 
speedily realized, that the book will be adopted by the Presbyterian churches 
generally. Indeed it would serve admirably for any denomination. The 
editors and the Committee, Judge Willson, Dr. Craven and Mr. Sheppard, 
are to be congratulated upon the very great success they have achieved, and 
are entitled as well to the gratitude of Presbyterians everywhere for their 
conscientious labor which has been so arduous as well as protracted. The 
book itself is attractive in appearance, and appropriately true blue. The 
indices are exceptionally complete and comprehensive, and afford another 
iHustration of the thoroughness with which Mr. Benson has done his work, 
as do also ‘* The Ancient Hymns and Canticles ” with directions for chant- 
ing them. The further appendix of ‘Selections from the Psalter,” ‘in 
obedience to the continuous demand,’’? marks the change in the modern 
method as to the public use of the Psalms. 

Easton, Pa. EDWARD J. Fox. 


PROTESTANT Missions: Their Rise and Early Progress. By A. C. 


TuHompson, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 12mo, 
pp. 314. 


MODERN MISSIONS IN THE EAST: Their Methods, Successes and Limita- 
tions. By the late EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by EDWARD T. EATON, D.D., President of Beloit College. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. xvi, 329. 


Both these books testify to the value of missionary lectureships, and the 
second to the importance of unofficial tours of inspection through mission 
lands. For both embody materials first used as lectures on missions, deliv- 
ered the one to the students of Hartford Theological Seminary, and the 
other to those of Andover Seminary. Thus, as in the case of Dr. Arthur T. 
Pierson’s ‘‘ Divine Enterprise of Missions,” and Dr. James 8. Dennis’ ** For- 
eign Missions After a Century,” originally prepared for the students of the- 
ology at New Brunswick and Princeton respectively, missionary lectureships 
have resulted in permanent additions to the literature of missions. Dr. 
Lawrence’s book presents us also with the fruit of a tour through mission 
lands. From the days of Alexander Duff and Rufus Anderson, the neces- 
sity for such tours of inspection on the part of mission secretaries has been 
recognized; but it is evidence of a deepened interest in missions on the part 
of the Church at large that within a dozen years the Congregational and 
Presbyterian bodies of this country alone have furnished, in the persons of 
Drs. Bainbridge, Lawrence and Phraner, three men who, on their own respon- 
sibility and at their own charges, have made world-round journeys for the 
study of missions as they are actually being conducted in heathen lands. 

The main title of Dr. Thompson’s book does not represent its real scope. 
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This is not Protestant foreign missions, but early Protestant foreign mis- 
sions, up to but not including the modern movement inaugurated by Carey 
and his associates. This caution is important because it is part of Dr. 
Thompson’s avowed purpose to correct the popular misconception that Prot- 
estant foreign missions are only a century old. Not that he minimizes in 
any way the importance of the forward movement begun by Carey; he 
rather enhances it by showing that this movement had its roots in earlier 
efforts, less concerted, less successful, but not less earnest, less heroic, or less 
truly missionary. To us, as American Christians, it is gratifying to be 
reminded afresh how large a part in these first attempts on the part of Prot- 
estants to obey the last command was borne by the English colonists in 
America. There are no brighter pages in the early annals of Protestant 
missionary enterprise than those which record the labors of Eliot and the 
Mayhews, of Sergeant and Edwards and Brainerd. To these Dr. Thompson 
has devoted nearly a third of his volume. The greater part of the remain- 
der is given to Danish missions. The story of the development of the Dan- 
ish-Halle mission to Tranquebar, under Ziegenbalg first and afterward un- 
der Schwartz, is followed by a study of the causes of its decline and failure, 
and this again, by a similar critique upon the Danish Greenland mission, be- 
gun by the heroic Egede. A closing chapter touches on Moravian missions, 
but only touches on them, the author having written a separate volume 
upon that subject. 

Dr. Lawrence’s book is, of course, of quite a different sort. It is only to 
a slight extent historical. It is a study of present-day missions in the East 
as the author was able to see them in a twenty months’ tour of observation. 
He brought to this work, he says, no prejudice except an invincible prejudice 
in favor of obedience to the Lord’s command to preach the Gospel among 
all nations. But an unprejudiced mind and a heart in sympathy with mis- 
sions were but two of many admirable qualifications which Dr. Lawrence 
possessed for his self-imposed task. A keen faculty of observation, a friendly 
and sympathetic spirit, a cautious habit of thought, patient industry, strong 
common sense and a spiritual mind, these were some of the qualities which 
enabled him to make the best use of a rare opportunity. Nor did he rush 
into print on the completion of his tour. This was made in the years 1886 
and 1887, but his book was not published until 1895, and in the interval he 
devoted many months to special study of missionary problems. The result 
is a sound and enlightening volume. Withall the freshness of a photograph, 
it goes far beyond a photographic record of things seen and heard on the 
mission field. The author expresses in the Introduction the hope that his 
book may serve, in some way, as a text-book for those who look into the 
science of missions. Perhaps the picturesque, racy style which must have 
given the highest charm to the spoken lectures, as it does also to the printed 
page, may yet prevent the adoption of the book asa text-book for class-room 
use; but certainly no missions primer could afford to ignore the luminous 
discussions of fundamental mission problems here presented. The chapters 
on ‘* The Principles of Missions,” ‘‘ Entrance Into Work,’’ ‘‘ The Depart- 
ments of Missionary Work in Their Variety,’ ‘‘ The Home and Rest of 
the Missionary ”’ and ‘‘ The Church and Missions ”’ are in themselves notable 
contributions to the science of missions. If we have not here a text-book of 
that science, we have what may be even more valuable, a book which by its 
scope, its method and its spirit, is, more than any other book known to the 
writer of this note, a practical manual of missions, the missionary’s vade 
mecum. 

Prineeton. CHALMERS MARTIN. 
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WILLIAM THE SILENT, Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the Six- 
teenth Century. The Story of His Life as told from His Own Letters, 
from those of His Friends and Enemies and from Official Documents- 
By Ruts Putnam. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
The Knickerbocker Press, 1895. Two volumes. 


Few men’s lives have been so thoroughly sifted and so persistently studied, 
by friend and foe, as has been that of William of Orange, fitly called ‘‘ Vader 
des Vaderlands.”’? In attempting to add to our stock of knowledge concern- 
ing this man, the author of these handsome volumes has performed a noble 
and successful task. The Preface at once conveys her estimate of the life 
she endeavors to portray : ‘his full biography is still unwritten; ’’ and she 
more than intimates that her work is but one among many possibilities. 
Hers is the special task of opening the ancient correspondence of the Orange- 
period, now accessible in print to all the world, and of * giving us a running 
series of pictures, arranged in a somewhat kaleidoscopic fashion, rather than 
a narrative written ‘currente calamo.’”? This leaves to her readers consid- 
erable scope for the formation of individual judgments. She confesses to 
have followed Motley’s lead, but at the same time acknowledges that later 
Dutch historians differ from him in their conclusions. Nay, further, she 
feels that, ‘‘ had Mr. Motley written at the end instead of the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, he might have painted his characters in less heavy 
lines of black and white, as the aim of the modern historian is to find the 
man under the dust of the past, not to draw an heroic portrait.’”? Miss Put- 
nam is evidently fully conversant with the bibliography of the subject, and 
the brief biographical sketches of the authors specially utilized, enable us 
to see at a glance that her search has been impartial and that her informa- 
tion is widely diversified. She is evidently in love with her work and thor- 
oughly admires the heroic character she delineates. 

Her aim—to tell her story from Orange’s own correspondence, from that 
of friend and foe and from contemporaneous documents—gives a peculiar 
flavor to her work. It forms its strength in that it brings us in contact with 
living men and women; it brings an element of weakness in that it affords 
a partial and at times possikly a misleading view. The story of Orange’s 
parentage and early life, of his brilliant prospects under Charles V, of his 
reluctant acceptance of the new master, of the slow development of the 
latent forces of his character, of his tremendous burdens and sacrifices and 
bereavements, of his surpassing love for the fatherland, of hope and fear 
alternate, of progress amid gloom and of his final martyrdom—all this is told 
pointedly and effectively; constantly illumined by quaint old letters and 
figures. Whenever she speaks apologetically for William of Orange, she 
makes telling hits. Thus she effectually disposes of the slander of the con- 
templated treason of the Nassaus, father and son, to the emperor (i, 50-54) ; 
and of that other cruel charge of William’s unhappiness in his first marriage 
and of his being privy to the sudden death of Anna of Egmont (i, 94-96). 
Her etching of the hypocritical portrait of Cardinal Granville (i, 152) is 
withering in its quiet sarcasm. In her recital of the lamentable battle of 
Mook (ii, 64-71) she is dramatic in her simplicity. ‘‘ The persistence with 
which he continued to make details for their movements (of his fallen 
brothers) was a mental protest against acknowledging the truth.”? Her 
keenest critic will acknowledge that Miss Putnam handles the correspon- 
dence, to which she appeals, with consummate skill. 
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Whilst in the main only praise can be accorded to the work, a few things 
seem to call for kind criticism. At times a trifle more of background in the 
picture would have increased the historic value of the work, and the author 
might have stuck a little less closely to the ‘* chronological thread of her cor- 
respondence.”” This is notably so in the case of Alva’s government, which 
is told in bold outlines, covering several chapters, but scarcely with sufficient 
detail to give the reader a lasting impression of the dark character of the 
man whose detestable cruelty shaped the destiny of the Netherlands. The 
statement concerning Orange’s surname, “ le Taciturne,”’ that ‘‘ the epithet 
was bestowed for a single action and not for an habitual trait’? (i, 109), 
may well be questioned. Reference is here made to the self-control exer- 
cised by Orange on the occasion of Henry’s confidence regarding the con- 
templated extermination of the heretics. Miss Putnam shares this opinion 
with others (see Enc. Britt.), but Dutch historians have expressed a 
different judgment. Groen Van Prinsterer, Miss Putnam’s own favorite 
authority, quotes Van Reyd as saying that ‘‘ he was prudently taciturn, 
whence he was called the Silent’ (Gesch. des Vad.,i, 121). And even the 
perusal of Miss Putnam’s Epilogue strengthens the correctness of this state- 
ment. ‘*The overprudence of his young days gave a lack of spontaneity, a 
calculating element to his character, unattractive in a man on the threshold 
of life. He thought before he acted ”’ (ii, 420). Does not this fully explain 
the trait of character which brought him the epithet ? 

Her delineation of Orange’s character, or rather its analysis, in the Epi- 
logue, seems to fall a little below the expectation raised by Miss Putnam’s 
own story; although it is evident that she tries to be scrupulously fair in her 
judgments. Groen, who made this man a life study, with a wealth of mate- 
rial such as no other author on the subject ever possessed, sums up the vir- 
tues of William the Silent as follows: ‘‘ He loved liberty of conscience and 
religious freedom. He hated arbitrary power in every sphere of life. He 
defended the rights of the common people against their regents. He com- 
pletely subjected himself to justice. He subordinated all selfish claims to 
the public weal ”’ (Gesch. des Vad.,i,125). It would seemas if Miss Putnam 
in her Epilogue had fallen back upon the example of her master, Mr. Motley, 
and were painting in rather ‘‘ heavy lines of black and white.”’ It was “no 
lack of personal ambition which caused William of Orange to refuse to be 
the head of the government, nor lack of belief in Netherland independence ”’ 
(ii, 427) which caused him to refuse the crown, but it was that shrewd dis- 
tant vision, for which Miss Putnam herself gives him credit, which actuated 
him. Better than any other man he knew the atomic condition of things at 
that time. The fullness of time was not yet. The idea of national inde- 
pendence was an evolution not u creation. 

And there is still another point which calls for a challenge. The author’s 
statement regarding Orange’s religious convictions—‘‘ I would not call him 
a religious man, in the sense that to him a religious faith was his stay and 
his guide, as it was to many humbler people ’’—is an inadvertent one. That 
one who has evidently studied all cf Orange’s letters should make such a 
statement is remarkable. Groen, to whom the author acknowledges her 
great indebtedness, ‘‘ upon whose valuable notes and comments (on the cor- 
respondence) she has largely Grawn,”’ says that ‘‘ faith must be recognized as 
the mainspring of the acts of the Prince ”’ (Gesch. des Vad., i, 128). This 
faith gradually developed. Says he: ‘‘ His intimate correspondence, even 
with persons with whom and in circumstances under which no hypocrisy 
was called for or possible, everywhere attests the genuineness of a convic- 
tion for which he was willing to sacrifice everything ’’ (ibid.). If any one 
still doubts this statement, let him read that remarkable answer to those, 
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who wrote the Prince, after the fall of Haarlem, that all was over, unless he 
had made an alliance with some mighty potentate : 

“Before ever we undertook the task of defending the Christians and other oppressed people 
in these lands, we have made so sure a covenant with the greatest Potentate of all potentates, 
that we are fully assured that we and all those who firmly trust in Him, finally will yet be res- 
cued, by His terrible and mighty hand, in spite of all His and our enemies” (id., i, 140). 
Surely these words only fit on the lips of one ‘“‘ whose religious life is his 
stay and guide.”’ 

A worthy place must be accorded to these volumes in the library of Dutch 
history, and they are fully worth reading in connection with Motley’s work. 
The pupil proves entirely worthy of the master. 

Holland, Mich. HENRY E. DOSKER. 


A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, UPON ORIGI- 
NAL PLANS. Prepared by more than Two Hundred Specialists and other 
Scholars, under the Supervision of IsAAc K. Funk, Editor-in-Chief ; 
FRANCIS A. MARCH, Consulting Editor; DANIEL S. GREGORY, Man- 
aging Editor, and as Associate Editors, JouN DENISON CHAMPLIN, 
RossiTOR JOHNSON, and ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK. 4to, pp. xx, 2318. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Such a volume as this illustrates in an almost startling way, the perfection 
to which dictionary-making has been carried in our day. We need not go 
. back to old Johnson for comparison : we may take the admirable ‘‘ Websters ”” 
and ‘* Worcesters ” to which we appealed only a score or a decade of years ago 
with just pride in our American skill and diligence and a well-grounded con- 
fidence that we would find in them all we wanted, but which seem now 
hopelessly meagre and antiquated by the side of this great storehouse of lin- 
guistic facts. Packed away in the compass of this compact volume is a vocab- 
ulary of 301,865 terms, 125,000 synonyms and antonyms, 45,000 illustrative 
quotations, and 5000 illustrations. Nor is any of this useless lumber. The 
marvel of comprehensiveness is matched by the marvel of restraint exer- 
cised in its production. We have already had experience of finding it the 
friend in need when other dictionaries failed us. It is, in a word, one of the 
most helpful fruits of recent American enterprise and scholarship, and may 
be confidently recommended as one of the best and most useful dictionaries 
now on the market, for general and practical purposes. Presbyterians may 
be proud that its managing editor is a Presbyterian minister and its consult- 
ing editor a professor in a Presbyterian college. 


The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. Travels and Studies in the 
British, French, Spanish and Portuguese Colonies, Siberia, China, Japan, 
Korea, Siam and Malaya. By Henry Norman, Author of The Real Japan. 
With Sixty Illustrations and Four Maps. Royal 8vo, pp. xvi, 608. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) The interest in the far East, created 
by the recent world-important events which have attracted all eyes to that 
section of the globe, has called out no more informing book than this one of 
Mr. Henry Norman’s. It is a traveler’s record of his observations, in the 
best sense of those words. The countries he describes, be has spent four 
years in visiting and studying: and he sets down in these pages the impres- 
sions and conclusions to which he has been led by diligent inquiry and inves- 
tigation on the spot. As Mr. Norman is not only an acute observer and 
diligent inquirer, but approaches the conditions he describes and the prob- 
lems he discusses with a mind both independent and instructed, and with 
the serious design of giving a true picture of and of outlining a true policy 
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towards the far East, it will be readily understood that his practiced hand 
has not failed to fill his pages with most instructive material. It is not a 
book to be skimmed, but deserves study. Yet it is inevitable, too, that it is, 
after all, a book of traveler’s impressions—the impressions of a shrewd and 
thoughtful traveler, but yet of a rapid visitor of many lands and a hurried 
observer of many things. His views and conclusions are always worth con- 
sideration. But it would be a great mistake to treat them as if they were 
in any sense final. In a number of particulars the personal equation, in 
many more the tone of the informants depended upon, is distinctly trace- 
able. When read with proper discretion, the book will prove a valuable 
contribution to understanding the peoples and politics of the far East: but 
it needs to be taken frankly for what it is, the expression of the opinions 
formed by an unusually careful and thoughtful visitor in strange lands. —— 
Out of the East. Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn, 
Author of Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 12mo, pp. 341. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895.) Here is a series of eleven 
essays written with all Mr. Hearn’s picturesqueness of diction and imagina- 
tive sympathy, which may be considered supplementary to the two opulent 
volumes of Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, noticed in this REVIEW, Vol. vi, 
p. 592. One can well believe Mr. Hearn’s admiration for things Japanese— 
inclusive of their religious conceptions, moral standards and social organi- 
zation and usages—the product of the exaggeration of a poetic tempera- 
ment, and yet profit more from his highly colored but tenderly drawn pic- 
tures than would ‘be possible from a coldly realistic photograph. Through 
his eyes we see the romance of the old Japanese life, the touch of nature in 
which makes us feel wondrously akin to it; and it is well worth while to be 
made to realize the humanity which underlay and the elements of beauty 
and of strivings after the gvod which were shot through the old order, 
before it gives place to that new and better order which would fain lift Japa- 
nese life, as the life of all the world, to the highest plane of all—that of the 
divine ideal embodied in Christianity ——Karma. A Story of Early Buddh- 
ism. By Paul Carus. Square 12mo, pp. 18. (Illustrated and Printed by 
T. Hasegawa, Tokyo, Japan, for The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
1896.) Thestory included in this little volume is gracefully told and bears an 
excellent moral. But Dr. Carus will be the last to be offended if we speak 
of the exquisite form in which it is got up as the primary claim of the book- 
let upon our notice. The brilliancy, delicacy and exquisite color-harmonies 
of the illustrations surpass anything that our coarser Western book- 
maker’s art knows about. The little book is simply a gem.——Among the 
Gods. Scenes of India: With Legends by the Way. By Augusta Klein. 
With Full-page Illustrations. 8vo, pp. x, 355. (Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1895.) Miss Klein’s Sketches from Eastern 
Travel, published in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1892, will have prepared a 
large public for enjoying this gossipy record of the travels of the same party 
in India in the winter of 1891 and 1892. A pathetic added interest accrues 
to the book from its dedication to one of the party who, having journeyed 
with it here, now waits its other members ‘‘at home.’’ The narrative is 
sprightly and full, and is illustrated with a number of specially good full- 
page plates from photographs.——Churches and Castles of Mediceval France. 
By Walter Cranston Larned. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. viii, 236. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) That this attractive volume may be properly 
appreciated it must not be approached with the expectation of finding it a 
thorough archeological, historical or architectural treatise on the churches 
and castles of medizval France, or merely the running account of a tourist’s 
jaunt. It attempts nothing more than a traveler’s impressions of such of 
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the great monuments of France as fell in his way to examine and study: 
but it does give a serious account of these—and so opens the way to their 
appreciation by others. For its own place in the literature of the subject 
the volume is very well adapted, and it will prove both instructive and enter- 
taining to those who wish to learn the character of these great remains of 
the building art of Middle-age French architects. The illustrations are 
from photographs and are very satisfactory.—— The Mogul Emperors of Hin- 
dustan, A.D. 1398-A.D. 1757. By Edward S. Holden, LL.D. 8vo, pp. xvi, 
365. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) The origin of this beau- 
tifully printed book was in some sort accidental. A collection of miniatures 
of the Mogul emperors having come into the hands of the author, he was 
led to inform himself more fully than the ordinary books of references gave 
facilities for, of the lives of the originals: and now he generously shares 
with the public both the miniatures and the information. In origin, thus, 
the illustrations of the volume were primary and the text but explanatory 
of them: but in effect, the book is a pleasant account of the Great Moguls, 
charmingly illustrated from miniatures of their persons. Of course, as the 
author remarks, students of the history of India will know where elsewhere 
to go for their material: but it forms a very welcome and in some re- 
spects a unique source of interesting information for the general reader. 
. ——The Empire of the Ptolemies. By J. P. Mahaffy, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, etc. Crown 8vo, pp. xxv, 553. (London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1895.) Prof. Mahaffy, in this fat volume, continues his 
studies of the Greek world into the somewhat neglected period of the Ptole- 
mies. Possibly no other volume of the series was more needed or will be 
more welcomed. Here, much of the work is in a sense pioneer work: and 
though, on that very account, the volume can scarcely present a final picture 
of the period, the time was already ripe for undertaking to put together into 
a connected history the already garnered material. The only predecessor 
into comparison with which Dr. Mahaffy’s work may be properly brought, 
is Sharpe’s History of Egypt, the fifth edition of which was published in 
1870. But, as Dr. Mahaffy remarks, how antiquated that industrious and 
meritorious work already seems! Ina few years Dr. Mahaffy’s own book may 
possibly meet the same fate: but meanwhile it isa fresh and thoroughly up-to- 
date and straightforward account of a period of Greek life very little under- 
stood; and it ought at once to take its place as our standard history of its 
period.—The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. 
Cambridge Edition. 8vo, pp. xviii, 1038. (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1895.) It must have seemed a somewhat uncertain 
undertaking to attempt to compress all of Robert Browning’s works into one 
volume: but the resources of the Riverside Press have proved equal to it. 
The book is not overbulky, nor the type too compressed, for easy use: and 
yet we have not only the poems themselves here, but also an excellent bio- 
graphical sketch of the author from the graceful pen of Mr. H. E. Scudder, 
copious headnotes to the poems—drawn largely from the admirable Guide 
Book to Robert Browning’s poems, by Mr. G. W. Cooke—and an Appendix, 
including the Essay on Shelley, Mr. Browning’s one notable piece of prose, as 
well as a body of illustrative notes—a complete apparatus, in a word, for un- 
derstanding the poems. Of course the library edition and apparatus in ten 
volumes will still be in demand ; but for a hand-edition of Browning the pres- 
ent volume will supply everything that could be desired. The publishers 
deserve congratulation for the successful performance of a difficult and needed 
piece of work.——Latin Poetry. Lectures Delivered in 1893 on the Percy 
Turnbull Memorial Foundation in the Johns Hopkins University. By R. Y. 
Tyrrell, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 12mo, xxiii, 
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323. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895.) A perfectly 
delightful volume, as individual and fresh as if in Latin poetry an entirely 
new subject had been lighted upon by the lecturer. Possibly Prof. Tyrrell 
will not carry all readers with him in all his literary judgments: but he will 
certainly delight and instruct all who will only listen to him as he expresses 
his judgments as to ‘“‘ not what were the works of each poet, but what was 
his work ; how he looked out on the world, and what was the world on which 
he looked; whether he had a message to society, and how far he succeeded 
in delivering it.”” He certainly has not been “ an unvarying eulogist of Latin 
poetry : ’’ some will think that, in the case of Horace at least, he has been less 
than just. But he has given us a discussion of their merits, every line of 
which will be read with eagerness and profit.——Zssays on Scandinavian 
Literature. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, Professor of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures in Columbia College. 12mo, pp. 288. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) The book on Ibsen, which the late Prof. Boyesen 
published in 1894, he tells us, was an overgrown chapter of a History of Scan- 
dinavian Literature which he at one time projected. These studies on some 
of the chief figures in recent Danish and Norwegian and even Swedish liter- 
ature—Bjornsen, Kielland, Lie, Andersen, Brandes, Tegnér—constitute 
additional chapters in the same work. What he had to say on other great 
Swedish writers, he reserved to a future volume, which we fear his untimely 
death has left unwritten. It goes without saying that what Prof. Boyesen 
tells us of his great compatriots is well worth listening to, and the subject is 
far from a hackneyed one in English literature. The volume isa distinct 
addition to our sources of information as to the literature of the North, and 
is written with the grace which has made Prof. Boyesen himself a figure in 
the literary history of his adopted land and tongue.——Philocteles and Other 
Poems and Sonnets. By J. E. Nesmith. 18mo, pp. 111. (Cambridge: Riv- 
erside Press, 1896.) A very gracefully written little series of poems, that do 
credit at once to the author’s head and heart.——The Whence and Whither 
of Man. A Brief History of His Origin and Development Through Con- 
formity to Environment. Being the Morse Lectures of 1895. By John M. 
Tyler, Professor of Biology, Amherst College. 12mo, pp. xv, 310. (New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896.) As the title already advises us, Prof. 
Tyler undertakes in these lectures to trace the origin of man, according to 
the development hypothesis. His evolutionism is thoroughgoing, inclusive 
of all that isin man: but it is held in harmony with a theistic world-view 
and is therefore conceived as process and not as cause. The task was not 
undertaken in these lectures to show that this conception of man’s origin is 
the true one: “the limits of this course of lectures have required us to 
choose between alternatives, either to attempt to prove the truth of the 
theory of evolution, or, taking this for granted, to attempt to find its bear- 
ings on our moral and religious beliefs’ (p. 115). The truth of the evolu- 
tionary account of man’s origin is therefore assumed. But we should not 
say that the lectures make any serious attempt to ‘“‘ find the bearings of this 
doctrine on our moral and religious heliefs.”” They are rather devoted simply 
to a lucid exposition of the elements of the evolutionary account of man’s 
origin. The first lecture outlines the problem; the second, third and fourth 
present a hypothetical genealogy of man’s physical structure; the fifth does 
the same for mental functions; the sixth and seventh expound the effects of 
environment; the eighth presents man himself as an evolved and evolving 
being; the ninth is a not very helpful presentation of the teachings of the 
Bible relevant to the exposition; and the tenth (the most interesting chapter 
in the volume) describes the ‘‘ present aspects of the theory of evolution,” 
«4. €., the various theories which are now held by the several parties of evolu- 
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tionists. At the end we have a “ phylogenetic chart ’’ after the manner of 
Haeckel, tracing man hypothetically from protoplasm up. The book is 
brightly but somewhat loosely written. Its whole tone is reverential and 
even devout. It would have been more helpful, however, to discuss thor- 
oughly one or other of the questions which are passed by—whether there is 
any sufficing proof of the truth of the evolutionary theory of man’s origin, 
and what effect, if it is true, it will have on our moral and religious beliefs. 
Most men know to-day what the evolutionary construction of the origin of 
man is: there are many of us who would like to be better instructed as to its 
proofs and effects.——Darwin and After Darwin. An Exposition of the 
Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. By the 
late George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., etc. IL. Post-Darwinian 
Questions: Heredity and Utility. 8vo, pp. x, 344. (Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1895.) There is certainly no loose writing here; and 
no padding: Mr. Romanes’ discussions go to the roots of the matters 
treated and constitute one of the best aids which have as yet appeared to the 
understanding of the problems that have arisen as it has been sought to 
apply the evolutionary hypothesis to the origin of forms, and of the various 
schools of thought which have sprung up in consequence. The Introduction 
(which we had already read as a paper in The Monist) is the most lucid pos- 
sible statement of these divergent views, while the following chapters dis- 
cuss with great thoroughness the nature of characters hereditary and 
acquired, adaptive and specific. No one who wishes to be informed as 
to the present aspects of thought in this department of investigation can 
afford to neglect this strongly reasoned book.——Mind and Motion, and 
Monism. By the late George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., ete. 
12mo, pp. vii, 170. (New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1895.) As the volume just mentioned, so this also is published from the late 
Mr. Romanes’ papers, through the pious care of Prof. Lloyd Morgan. A 
good portion of this volume has seen the light before, in papers published in 
The Contemporary Review and The Nineteenth Century. They may now be 
better read, as the editor suggests, in connection with the later Thoughts on 
Religion, to the conclusions announced in which their text was not con- 
formed. As representing Mr. Romanes’ philosophical opinions in a tenta- 
tive form and in a transition stage, they supply very interesting reading. 
The tendency of his thinking as here represented, seems to have been 
towards a world-view resembling that of Schopenhauer ; he at least speaks 
of the human will as probably to be identified with the principle of causality 
in the world at large.—— The Growth of the Brain. A Study of the Nervous 
System in Relation to Education. By Henry Herbert Donaldson, Professor 
of Neurology in the University of Chicago. 12mo, pp. 374. (London: 
Walter Scott; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) 
This is the latest issue in the excellent ‘*‘ Contemporary Science Series,” edited 
by Mr. Havelock Ellis. It is one of the best of a good series, and may be 
confidently recommended not only to general students of philosophy and 
biology, but also to all who have to deal practically with human brains—such 
as parents or teachers. The mass of facts brought together, as well as the 
author’s care to touch fully on some hitherto more neglected points, combine 
to give a special value to the volume.——Popular Scientific Lectures. By 
Ernest Mach, Professor of Physics in the University of Prague. Translated 
by Thomas J. McCormack. With Forty-four Cuts and Diagrams. 8vo, pp. 
318. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1895.) Prof. Mach is 
revealed in this volume as a popular expounder of scientific themes of the 
rank of the late Profs. Huxley and Tyndall. And, in the latter portion of 
the book, he appears as a philosophical thinker of a high order, such as 
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clearly justifies his recent transference to the Professorship of the History 
and Theory of Inductive Science in the University of Vienna. The English 
translation is very well done, as are,in general, all the translations issued 
by the Open Court Company.— Essays on Taxation. By Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia College. 
8vo, pp. x, 434. (New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1895.) The 
thirteen informing essays brought together in this volume constitute a very 
complete treatise on the history and methods of taxation—written, no 
doubt, from a special point of view, but comprehensive enough to be of 
general interest. The author considers the ‘‘ general property tax,’’ which 
is still so greatly relied on in America, an entire failure; but the proposition 
to substitute the “‘ single tax’’ for it, he thinks a step into an even deeper 
guif. He strangely approves of the movement going on towards a read- 
justment of the system of taxation, by which he hopes the general prop- 
erty tax will be abolished, the sources of State and local revenues be 
sharply separated, and taxation be closely adjusted to what is called ‘* fac- 
ulty.”’> The book is full of food for thought.——Punishment and Reforma- 
tion. An Historical Sketch of the Rise of the Penitentiary System. By 
Frederick Howard Wines, LL.D., etc. 12mo, pp. ix, 339. (New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1895.) No one is better fitted by learning, experience 
or temperament for the helpful discussion of this great question than Dr. 
Wines: and he draws in this volume as much from personal knowledge as- 
from printed sources. The end of his writing is distinctively the practical 
one of aiding legislation and forming a correct public opinion. The aim of 
the book, as he himself says, “‘ is to give to the ordinary reader a clear and 
corrected view of the change in the attitude of the law towards crime and 
criminals, during the century now drawing to its close, and of the honorable 
part which the United States has borne in the movement for a better recog- 
nition of the rights even of convicted criminals.’’ It is a valuable book, 
and is sure to prove a factor in advancing the cause of not merely humane 
but intelligent criminal legislation.——Short Studies in Party Politics. By 
Noah Brooks. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. vi, 205. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1895.) Four interesting papers are gathered into this volume, on 
‘‘Some First Things in American Politics,” ‘‘ The Passing of the Whigs,”’ 
‘When Slavery Went Out of Politics,”’ and ‘‘ The Party Platforms of Sixty 
Years.’’ The discussion profits everywhere from Mr. Brooks’ practiced hand 
as a ‘“‘ready writer ’’ and his long and intimate acquaintance with the inner 
courses of political life in the United States. The book is illustrated by a 
number of admirable portraits of the series of Presidents and the chief 
political figures of the movements discussed.——Herbart and the Herbartians. 
By Charles DeGarmo, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College, Pennsylva- 
nia. 12mo, pp. ix, 268. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) In 
the revival of interest, at present in progress, in educational theories, the 
theories of Herbart and the psychological basis on which he built them, have 
naturally come in for much discussion. This little volume, in which one of 
the leaders of American Herbartianism, seeks to give ‘‘ a bird’s-eye view of 
Herbart and his doctrines of education, both as presented by himself, and as 
developed by his successors,’’ has a very especial timeliness. A ‘‘ Bibliogra- 
phy of Herbartian Literature,” in the Appendix, will supply a guide to all 
who wish to pursue the subject further: and assuredly many will wish to do 
so after reading Prof. DeGarmo’s pleasantly written and attractive treatise. 














